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The Eagle and the dove 


Corneille and Racine in the literary 


criticism of eighteenth-century France 


by 


Emilie P. Kostoroski 


273970 


for Lester G. Crocker 


Il est bon que [le gouverneur] face trotter [l'élève] devant lui 
pour juger de son train, et juger jusques à quel point il se doibt 
ravaler pour s’accommoder à sa force. A faute de cette proportion 
nous gastons tout; et de la sçavoir choisir, et s’y conduire bien 
mesurément, c’est l’une des plus ardues besongnes que je scache; 
et est l’effect d’une haute ame et bien forte, scavoir condescendre 
a ses allures pueriles et les guider. 


Montaigne 1.xxvi 


Vers à la postérité 


Postérité, réformez-vous, 

Sur les sottises de notre âge: 

Riez, si nous fûmes des fous: 

Mais n’en devenez que plus sage! 

De ceux qui vinrent avant nous, 
Notre orgueilleuse extravagance, 
Honteuse de son impuissance, 

Prit le parti facile et bas, 

D’exposer au siècle où nous sommes, 
Les faiblesses de ces grands hommes, 
Que d’atteindre on n’espérait pas; 
Contents, ne pouvant les atteindre, 
D’oser les rabaisser de prix, 

Et par cet air de faux mépris, 

De s’achever ainsi de peindre. 


Alexis Piron (1689-1773) 
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INTRODUCTION 


One avenue of scholarly investigation pursued intermittently by 
the twentieth century is the study of the vicissitudes of a great 
author’s reputation with the passing of time. In 1925, for example, 
Jacques Romain Boulenger published Rabelais à travers les âges, 
and in 1930, L’/nfluence et la réputation de Rabelais by L. Sainéan 
made its appearance. 

A number of these historical studies of literary figures have 
concentrated on the eighteenth century, which was itself the first 
modern period of intense critical activity. There have been 
studies of Montaigne (Mathurin Dréano’s La Renommée de 
Montaigne en France au XVIII siècle), Pascal (David Finch’s 
La Critique philosophique de Pascal au XVII siècle), and 
Boileau (John R. Miller’s Boileau en France au dix-huitième 
siècle). 

Two names notably absent from this enumeration are those of 
Corneille and Racine. À number of monographs and articles have 
been written on the subject of their later reputation, especially on 
that of Corneille, but none of them enter into the question in any 
depth for the period of the eighteenth century. François Vézinet 
devotes a chapter to Corneille and another to Racine in Le xrrr 
siècle jugé par le XVIII (Paris 1924), a compilation of judg- 
ments taken largely from Voltaire, accompanied by brief anno- 
tations identifying the speaker in each case, but without any con- 
clusions of his ownt. Covering three centuries of criticism in one 
study, Roger Le Brun treated Corneille only in his Corneille 
devant trois siècles (Paris 1906), but his work is enhanced by a 


1 Vézinet also quotes Vauvenargues, but of these persons, only mme Du 
Alembert, mme Du Deffand, Mar- Deffand and Marmontel, and possibly 
montel, La Harpe, Palissot, Rousseau,  Palissot, would be sympathetic toward 
Diderot and Marie Joseph Chénier, Corneille. 
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synthesis of the situation as he understood it. More recently, 
Herbert Fogel, in The Criticism of Cornelian tragedy (New York 
1967), dealt with roughly the same time span as Le Brun (adding, 
of course, the first years of the twentieth century), but without 
taking into consideration as wide a range of attitudes’. His study 
is built around the specific criticism of Corneille’s four greatest 
tragedies, Le Cid, Horace, Cinna and Polyeucte; less outstanding 
works are not treated. Finally, Ralph E. Dimmick has written an 
unpublished dissertation on The Literary reputation of Pierre 
Corneille from 1684 to 1906 (Harvard 1941). 

Racine and Corneille appear to have been treated together 
only in a brief article by G. H. Gifford, ‘Racine and Corneille 
during the consulate and empire, a period beyond the limits of 
this investigation. 

For some unknown reason the history of Racine’s reputation 
has not been traced with the same enthusiasm as that of Corneille. 
In 1947 a dissertation was presented by Alvin A. Eustis, jr., on 
the subject Racine devant la critique francaise, 1838-1939, and 
published two years later under the same title (Berkeley 1949). 
And in 1969 Maurice Descotes published a study of the reputation 
of Racine from the seventeenth century to the present entitled 
Racine (Bordeaux). 

It is the aim of the present inquiry to make available a critical 
account of the reputations of both Corneille and Racine in 
eighteenth-century France, and to do so in a manner which 
involves the widest possible range of attitudes then current. Le 
Brun’s conclusions, while basically sound, demand a fuller 
investigation than their brevity allows. Descotes, on the other 
hand, provides an admixture of acceptable perceptions and 
somewhat dubious generalisationst. Consideration of Corneille 


? Fogel limits his discussion almost bert and Palissot, in addition to 
exclusively to Voltaire and La Harpe, Voltaire and La Harpe. 

whereas Le Brun also quotes from 3 Romanic review (1928), xix.130-40. 
Tournemine, Houdar de La Motte, 4e, g. ‘L’idolatrie de Racine s’étend 
Olivet, Granet, Vauvenargues, Alem- sur tout le xvitte siècle.” 
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and Racine not only as individuals, but also, and especially, as 
they were related in the minds of the critics will, it is hoped, help 
to rectify some of Descotes’s questionable judgments. 

Coupling the two dramatists in one study is, moreover, en- 
tirely natural. This was the way that the eighteenth century 
thought about them. Scarcely ever could it refer to the one 
without being reminded of the other. Nor could it judge the one 
without judging the other. Although this century had a great 
deal to say about Corneille and Racine, it did not achieve a 
balanced view of their respective merits—precisely because it was 
unable to examine and to judge each independently. Paradoxically, 
it is also difficult for the historian of their literary fortunes to strike 
the proper balance without considering both at the same time. 

A further means of obtaining an accurate assessment is the 
attempt to include a wider range of critical sources. A faithful 
image of what the eighteenth century thought about Corneille 
and Racine cannot be founded merely on what Voltaire thought, 
or on those opinions which survived into the following century. 
For this reason, some relatively obscure men of letters will be 
called upon. In addition, what a man thought in private is quite 
as significant as what he said in some public manner. For instance, 
the dramatic memoirs of the marquis d’Argenson which have 
only recently been made public, are just as valid, as evidence, as 
the voluminous and more influential writings of Voltaire which 
reached into every part of France and far beyond its boundaries 
during his own lifetime. 

The eighteenth century has been taken to mean the period 
between 1715 and 1789. The terminus a quo is determined by the 
fact that the death of Louis xrv ushered in a radically new era; 
it also marks the subsiding of the quarrel of the ancients and the 
moderns, a time when the Corneille-Racine debate has been 
said to have passed from passionately personal involvement to 
dispassionately cool intellectual evaluation®. The terminus ad 


5 Le Brun, p.xli. 
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guem has been clearly determined by the outbreak of the Revol- 
ution. These dates, however, are merely convenient boundaries, 
and occasionally it has seemed proper to include a work pub- 
lished after 1789. The Lycée of La Harpe, for example, was 
published in 1799, but who can think of La Harpe as a man of 
the nineteenth century? Within this period of time, relatively 
little distinction between early and late is made beyond the first 
chapter which deals with general trends. In the opinions of any 
given individual (and such is the substance of the subsequent 
chapters), there is almost no perceptible evolution. Constant 
reminders of chronology, under the circumstances, would be- 
come tedious and it appears better to omit them whenever their 
inclusion serves no real purpose. 

The results of this investigation have been arranged in five 
chapters. After a consideration of the evolution of Corneille’s 
and Racine’s literary fortunes throughout the eighteenth century 
in France, general criticism of their skills and weaknesses will be 
discussed simultaneously. Then, because Voltaire dominated 
Cornelian and Racinian criticism, as he did so many other areas of 
cultural and intellectual experience, a third chapter will be devoted 
to his relationship with his two great rivals. Finally, the several 
tragedies of Racine and Corneille will be treated in chapters 1v 
and v respectively. Attention will be given, briefly, to the lesser 
tragedies of both. Whenever possible, distinctions will be made 
between the theatre-going public and the critics, since, on occas- 
ion, these two groups are not in agreement*. The critical reaction, 
however, will receive greater attention’. 

An inquiry into the history of a literary reputation involves 
certain problems. The accumulation of eighteenth-century 


6e. g. Voltaire’s highly derogatory 
remarks about Rodogune and the 
tragedy’s record as second most popu- 
lar of Corneille’s works at the time. 

? for a more thorough study of the 
eighteenth-century theatre public, the 
reader is referred to John Lough, 
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Paris theatre audiences in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries (London 
1957) and James I. Loeb, jr., “The 
Public and its attitude toward tragedy 
in eighteenth century France, 1715- 
1789’ (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, Northwestern University, 1936). 
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writings pertinent to the subject could be endless if limits were 
not set. Furthermore, it is no longer possible to know the pro- 
digious amount of comment that was aired but never committed 
to writing in an age blessed with the lack of ‘complete news 
coverage.” The purpose set forth has not been achieved, there- 
fore, with absolute completeness. Yet even a reasonably exhaus- 
tive account such as this one can demonstrate to some degree 
how amazingly inexhaustible was the interest which the eight- 
eenth century took in Corneille and Racine. If that has been 
done, one object of this study has been attained. 

The conclusions drawn from the information assembled here are 
not all radically new, but it is hoped that they bring out nuances, 
and discourage over-simplifications which all too frequently have 
falsified the evidence. It is especially hoped that the Racinians 
of the eighteenth century will have been made to look as facts 
suggest they were—a small group, convinced, determined and 
influential, but never quite able to rest from its labours, never 
quite able to say that Racine had finally been acknowledged by 
all as the greatest man of the theatre. 

In order to prevent the frequent references to primary sources 
necessitated by the historical nature of this investigation from 
becoming burdensome to the reader, footnotes are replaced 
wherever feasible by bracketed information placed beside or near 
the name of the person or the work involved. The title of a work 
has either been abbreviated (see the list on p.10) or else omitted. 
In the latter case, the indication ‘op. cit.’ is to be understood. 

The spelling of the numerous quotations from eighteenth- 
century critics has been modernized, although the punctuation has 
been preserved intact. A biographical note identifying less well- 
known personages mentioned in the text will be found in appendix 
ut. An asterisk follows the name of any person so identified the first 
time it is used. Finally, information ofa statistical nature regarding 
the number of performances of plays by Corneille and Racine and 
the number of editions of their works printed between 1715 and 
1789 will be found in appendixes 1 and 11 respectively. 
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CHAPTER I 
Trends 


François Marie Arouet de Voltaire objected vainly to disputes 
over the relative merits of Corneille and Racine!. Neither he nor 
any of his contemporaries had been able, up to that time, to 
avoid such evaluations in some form or another. Ironically, his 
commentaries, which were themselves one more parallel in 
disguise, added considerable fuel to the fires of controversy. 

The two luminaries of classical tragedy imposed comparison 
and contrast in so many ways, as La Harpe pointed out, that it 
was impossible to speak of one without thinking of the other: 
‘Il semble qu’ils se rapprochent sans cesse dans notre pensée, 
comme ils s’éloignent dans leurs ouvrages’? Thus, even though 
he agreed with Voltaire that evaluative parallels were senseless 
(L v.255-257), La Harpe nonetheless promptly succumbed, 
along with every other critic of note, to the overwhelming 
temptation to accord pre-eminence to his personal favourite (in 
his case, Racine). His side-stepping of the question as to whether 
Corneille or Racine had more genius in favour of judging whose 
tragedies were better was no more than a subterfuge. 

The rivalry had been initiated by Corneille and Racine them- 
selves. But it was perpetuated, especially in critical works, by 
those who admired or disliked them, beginning with partisans of 


1in his notes for a special edition of 
Corneille’s theatre (to be discussed 
fully in chapter 111), published in 1764 
for the benefit of Marie Corneille, the 
dramatist’s descendant; a definitive 
edition by professor David Williams 
is in preparation for the monumental 
Complete works of Voltaire; references 


XCV/2 


are therefore as a rule not given to 
existing editions. 

2 Jean Francois de La Harpe, Lycée, 
ou cours de littérature ancienne et 
moderne (17 vols., Paris 1813-1814), 
v. 280. (First edition, 1799-1804; due 
to problems of availability, vols. iv, 
v and vi of an 1825 edition were used. 
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Corneille like mme de Sévigné and Saint-Evremond, who 
resented Racine’s increasing popularity at the expense of their 
favourite. La Bruyères formal parallel—‘celui-la peint les 
hommes comme ils devraient être, celui-ci les peint tels qu’ils 
sont’ —further encouraged this rivalry. It was also stimulated to 
some extent by the quarrel of the ancients and the moderns, since 
Fontenelle, one of the most vigorous defenders of the moderns as 
well as the nephew and eulogizer of Corneille, found himself 
pitted against such formidable proponents of the ancients as 
Racine and Boileau. 

While this literary feud was more or less ended in 1715, it 
cannot be said that the issue of the superiority of Corneille or 
Racine had been resolved. Nor was it resolved thirty years later’; 
or sixty years latert; or even when La Harpe was preparing his 
Lycée for publication at the very end of the century (Z i. xxx). 
Indeed, the question and attempts to answer it have reappeared 
consistently in literary criticism down to the present times. 

The peculiar nature of the evolution undergone by serious 
French theatre in the eighteenth century invested this seemingly 
academic problem with a certain amount of urgency and rel- 
evance. On the one hand, there was an element among the ‘pro- 
fessionals’ (writers, actors, critics) which believed that preser- 
vation of systems and standards inherited from the seventeenth 
century was its primary goal. On the other hand, as the century 


3 see Francois Parfaict and Claude 
Parfaict, Histoire du thédtre francais, 
depuis son origine jusqu’à présent (Paris 
1745-1758), V.311-12, and x.228. 

4see the Correspondance littéraire, 
philosophique et critique, ed. Maurice 
Tourneux (Paris 1877-1882), x.112, 
and Jean Le Rond d’Alembert, 
Oeuvres (Paris 1821-1822), ii.391-392. 
Although Grimm was aided in the 
preparation of the Correspondance by 
Diderot and others, he was responsible 
for most of its contents until March 
1773 (when Meister assumed res- 
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ponsibility for it); he will therefore be 
referred to as its author until that time, 
except whenever its predecessor, Les 
Nouvelles littéraires, is concerned. In 
that case, Raynal will be the acknowl- 
edged author. His periodical occupies 
i.65-492 and ii1-225 of the above 
edition of the Correspondance. 

5 for a brief and convenient survey of 
this centuries-old debate, see Robert 
J. Nelson, ed., Corneille and Racine, 
parallels and contrasts (Englewood 
Cliffs 1966). 
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progressed, there arose a more forward-looking group, dissatis- 
fied with things as they were, concerned about the development 
of dramatic forms better suited to the needs and tastes of their 
times than were the classical tragedies of the Siècle de Louis x1v. 
Between these two factions, there was the theatre-going public of 
Paris, which was becoming increasingly instrumental in deter- 
mining the theatre’s new orientation. Both traditionalists and 
progressives believed that they had in mind the best interests of 
the public, although the former’s interpretation of those interests 
was a highly restricted one. For both traditionalists and pro- 
gressives the Corneille-Racine debate was a useful tool. 
Traditionalists, such as Voltaire, heavily influenced by their 
neo-classical formation and thoroughly impressed by the achieve- 
ments of writers like Corneille and Racine, remained convinced 
that the pinnacle of perfection had been reached in terms of 
purity and elegance of expression, and harmony of form, not 
only for France, but for the whole of Europe. That perfection 
must be diligently safeguarded, they thought, and respectfully 
emulated by all, but especially by Frenchmen. Campistron, 
Crébillon, La Grange-Chancel, and above all Voltaire, did what 
they could, therefore, to approximate what they understood to be 
perfection and to bolster the tragic genre, which they knew to 
be endangered, by means of whatever prudent innovations they 
could introduce. It was natural that they should seek to keep 
alive their nation’s admiration for the two great men of its 
theatre, Corneille and Racine. It was understandable that they 
should attempt, from time to time, to enhance the criteria they 
were promulgating and protecting by comparing the consistent 
elegance and harmony of form in Racinian theatre with the less 
consistent eloquence of Cornelian drama. For the traditionalists, 
therefore, the question of superiority was of vital importance, 
even though their different approaches were inherently self- 
destructive. In measuring rather pitilessly the faults of Corneille, 
critics were negating at least partially his value as a model; in 
measuring and perhaps magnifying the merits of both, but 
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particularly of Racine, they were isolating the genre from the 
realm of viable theatre and the limits of contemporary possibility. 
Indirectly, the same issue was also extremely important to those 
who believed that French classical tragedy could no longer appeal 
to the public in its consecrated form. As the established form, it 
presented a formidable obstacle to any radical innovation. By the 
time progressives were pressing actively for reform (about the 
middle of the century), Racine was the recognized master of the 
traditional genre and Corneille its second most eminent prac- 
titioner. To attack one or both, either by pitting them against each 
other or by comparing favourably to them foreigners such as 
Shakespeare and Otway, was eventually to attack the foun- 
dations of a genre fortified by tradition, habit and national pride. 
The intended beneficiary of both traditionalists and progress- 
ives, the theatre-going public, apparently heeded both groups to 
a certain extent, although its penchant was very definitely for the 
new rather than the old. There was never a season throughout the 
period under study when Corneille and Racine were not well 
represented on the Parisian stage. The latter fared better in terms 
of number of performances; there were 1575 performances of 
ten Racinian tragedies between 1715 and 1789 as compared with 
1201 performances of eleven plays of Corneille. Yet attendance 
at tragedies by Corneille is characterized by a slightly greater 
stability (there are fewer very small audiences) and, on an overall 
basis, compares favourably with audience size at performances of 
Racine’s plays: forty-four per cent of the time it is good (at least 
six hundred paying spectators), as compared with forty-two per 
cent for Racinian audiences. With regard to the most popular 
tragedies of Crébillon and Voltaire, the outstanding dramatists 
of their day, both Corneille and Racine make a very good showing 
for men long since removed from an active career. The average 
audience size at performances of Polyeucte, Rodogune, Athalie and 
Iphigénie is better than the best turnout for Crébillon (his Æ/ectre). 
Except for La Thébaide and Bajazet, the average audience size of 
every one of the tragedies of Corneille and Racine performed in 
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the eighteenth century is superior to the average turnout for 
Crébillon’s most frequently performed tragedy, Rhadamiste. 
The three most popular tragedies of Voltaire, Zaire, Mérope and 
Mahomet, drew a greater audience on the average, it is true, but 
they were not performed as often as the most popular tragedies of 
Corneille and Racine. (This is explained by the date of their first 
performances, of course, and it is a factor influencing the resulting 
percentages®.) 

The public, therefore, and the comédiens (who selected each 
season’s repertory) were well aware of the stature of Corneille 
and Racine and fully intended to give them their proper due as 
pillars of the French theatre. But one can surmise that their 
respect was tinged with the mustiness of habits formed by 
scholastic training. Decade by decade, the total number of per- 
formances fell and rose slightly, then stabilized itself at a level 
considerably below that of the early decades. The 1760s were the 
worst years for Corneille’s theatre, perhaps because of the newly 
introduced vogue of Shakespearean drama, while Racinian 
tragedy saw its leanest years in the 1770s. Other varieties of 
dramatic art were attracting the public’s attention and it would 
be reasonable to suppose that the tremendous popularity of some 
of Voltaire’s tragedies was due less to the old in them than to the 
new. Audiences gradually became less aristocratic in composition 
and in taste. They leaned toward the excitement of spectacle and 
facile emotion. They went to the theatre to feel, not to think, to 
be flattered, not to be challenged. Men like Diderot and Beau- 
marchais responded to these modifications of attitude in the firm 
belief that modern man was right in demanding more resemblance 
between himself and the heroes of his theatre. As sub-genres like 


6 for greater detail, consult appendix spectators, finances 1951) and A. 
1 below. These statistics have been Joannidés (Eduard Johnson), La 
compiled from the records of the Comédie-frangaise de 1680 à 1900: 
Théâtre francais as published by dictionnaire général des pièces et des 
H. Carrington Lancaster (The Comédie auteurs (Paris 1901). 
francaise, 2701-1744, plays, actors, 
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the tragédie bourgeoise and the drame gained in favour, classical 
tragedy became more and more archaic and less and less under- 
stood and appreciated. 

Ironically, proponents of the traditional form of tragedy con- 
tributed (unwittingly) to this growing movement. As Maurice 
Descotes demonstrates (pp.57-61), they treated the plays of 
Corneille and Racine as rarefied compositions discouraging 
change and, more and more, as works which afforded the greatest 
pleasure and yielded their secrets most readily only to the attent- 
ive reader. 

The critics were not alone responsible for this transformation 
of a dramatic theatre into an armchair one. The actors of the 
Théatre frangais also helped bring it about by tending to favour 
declamation over acting. The great actresses of the eighteenth 
century, Descotes points out (p.61), were first and foremost ‘des 
voix dont on apprécie la pureté, la musicalité; et elles appliquent 
leur science à toucher le spectateur, à faire jaillir ses larmes.’ 
It is little wonder in the circumstances that, on the whole, the 
intensely dramatic situations of Racine’s tragedies were unrecog- 
nized beneath the rendresse conveyed in an eighteenth-century 
stage production, and that the equally intense dramatic situations 
of Corneille’s tragedies were either grossly deformed by a de- 
clamatory style which exaggerated their occasionally undeniable 
turgidity or else discredited by picayune criticism of details of 
expression. (Cornelian theatre was definitely not written to 
sustain the scrutiny of a pedantic reader.) 

Given the frame of reference just outlined, of traditionalists and 
progressives and the public in between, the question of superiority 
in the Corneille-Racine debate becomes highly relevant. For it 
embodies, as in a microcosm, the entire history of serious French 
theatre up to the time of the Revolution. 

As far as that question is concerned, there is little doubt that 
preponderance was on the side of Racine. It would be grossly 
incorrect, however, to say, as does Descotes (p.39), that the 
eighteenth century, from beginning to end, idolized Racine, or 
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that no one dared contest his supremacy’. Against a backdrop of 
consistently faithful admiration of Corneille, nurtured by declared 
‘cornélistes Le Brun rapidly but rather accurately traces 
Corneille’s fortunes in the eighteenth century as a path leading 
from the target of literary contentiousness and personal anti- 
pathies through dispassionate intellectual investigation (the 
evidence will cast some doubt on its ‘dispassionate’ nature), into 
the realm of literary history and, eventually, despite a few rude 
shocks (Voltaire’s Commentaires, for example, and the replace- 
ment of Corneille’s bust at the Théâtre français by that of Voltaire 
in 1779), to solemn consecration, beyond the range of literary 
passions, as one of France’s greatest writers. Although Racine’s 
outstanding qualities (his elegance and consistently tasteful and 
harmonious composition) appealed more to a good many 
eighteenth-century writers, critics, actors and audiences, a similar 
trajectory can nevertheless be generally discerned in the evolution 
of his literary fortunes. This progression is explained in large part 
by a pattern of action and reaction. If Corneille was subjected to 
criticism, for example, it was because Racinians were anxious to 
establish the superiority of their idol. The Cornelians naturally 
sought to retaliate in some manner in order to re-establish the 
pre-eminence of their hero. If the language of Racine’s tragedies 
was put into question by Olivet* in his Remarques de grammaire 
sur Racine’, then Racine was avenged by Vauvenargues and 
Voltaire, and so forth. 

The parallel trajectory traced by Racine’s literary fortunes is 
also explained by the fate of classical tragedy decreed by the 
maturing eighteenth century. The simple truth is that Racine, as 
well as Corneille, was relegated to the past by eighteenth-century 
Frenchmen in general, if not by Voltaire and his disciples. This 


with the ‘idolatrie’), the fourth one 


7 Descotes himself acknowledges, 
(which explores the destructive forces 


however, that all the while Racine’s 


reputation was riding high, forces 
were at work demolishing it. One has 
to keep in mind constantly, while 
reading his third chapter (which deals 


operating simultaneously). 

8 Pierre Joseph Thoulier d’Olivet, 
Remarques de grammaire sur Racine 
(Paris 1738). 
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is not at all to say that he ceased to be admired. Rather, he was 
admired, as it were, as a figure who became increasingly remote. 
He remained the model, but of a dying genre; and imitation, 
whichisalwayssterile, was doubly so in this case. Of what practical 
value was it to be hailed as a master of an art form which had 
survived its era, particularly when the judgment concerning 
Racine’s superiority rested so heavily on the application of 
criteria derived from a purely normative type of criticism? Fora 
goodly number of cultivated men, consequently, Racine ceased 
to be the model at all, or else he became one of anumber of possible 
models, a situation unthinkable to Voltaire. There were many 
adherents of Racine in the eighteenth century; and they were 
zealous in spreading their veneration. But they had to fight a 
battle in order to attain this end, and it was a losing battle in the 
long run. 

In this contention of Racinians versus Cornelians, a degree of 
impartiality sometimes marks the written evidence that remains. 
More often, however, critics were strongly swayed by their 
personal preferences (or prejudices) subtly expressed or openly 
avowed. Objective evaluation was usually intended or claimed, 
but rarely achieved. Discussion even became heated on occasion, 
and marked by an incongruous spirit of animosity, as this clever 
epigram of the poet Jean Baptiste Rousseau suggests: 


Entre Racine et l’aîné des Corneilles, 

Les Chrysogon® se font modérateurs. 

L’un à leur gré passe les sept merveilles; 
L’autre ne plait qu’aux versificateurs. 

Or maintenant veillez, graves auteurs, 
Mordez vos doigts, ramez comme corsaires, 
Pour mériter de pareils protecteurs, 

Ou pour trouver de pareils adversaires1®. 


® Chrysogonus (L. Cornelius), a accuser of Sextus Roscius (B.C. 80). 
favourite freedman of Sulla, and a man 10 Jean Baptiste Rousseau, Œuvres, 
of profligate character, was the false ed. J. A. Amar (Paris 1820), iii.277-78. 
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Examination of the evidence is often further complicated by the 
fact that a reaction to pro-Racinian thrusts was not always indica- 
tive of pro-Cornelian sentiment. At times, it was a manifestation 
of antipathy toward Voltaire, as in the case of the Commentaires, 
when Voltaire was accused of undertaking the project in order to 
draw attention to himself and selfish motives were imputed to 
him regarding his adoption of Marie Corneille. His enemies did 
not even hesitate to cast doubt on the purity and altruism of his 
relationship with her. 

In one respect only were Corneille and Racine ranked side by 
side without further ado by nearly all the ‘modérateurs —when 
they were compared with anyone other than themselves. Most 
eighteenth-century Frenchmen were very willing to believe that 
perfection had been achieved both in the formation of their 
language and in its artistic use, particularly in the theatre. This 
had been accomplished in spite of rather formidable, although 
purely speculative, rivalry created by the masterpieces of classical 
antiquity and the somewhat less formidable competition provided 
by other western European nations. As dramatists of eighteenth- 
century France themselves frequently admitted, the accomplish- 
ments of Corneille and Racine had met with very little serious 
challenge in the plays written by their successors. Since this 
achievement was a matter of national pride, its proper recognition 
was an almost patriotic concern, one which even progressives 
like Diderot could and did share. 

With the possible exception of the Jesuit father Brumoy*, who 
sought, in his popular Théâtre des Grecs, to rehabilitate the status 
of Greek theatre by making available the abundance of its riches", 


11 Pierre Brumoy, Le Théâtre des denigrate the achievements of Racine. 
Grecs (Paris 1730). (A second edition Cf. Pierre Desfontaines, Le Nouvelliste 
in 6 vols. was published in 1763, anda du Parnasse, ou réflexions sur les 
third in 16 vols. in 1785-1787, both ouvrages nouveaux (52 nos. in 3 vols.; 
with corrections and additions by Paris 1730-1732), i.101-103. The 
various editors.) Given the attitude of modern reader must keep in mind 
the times, Brumoy’s efforts would in- | Brumoy’s apologetic purpose. 
evitably be judged as an attempt to 
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cultivated Frenchmen would agree with Diderot that their 
nation already possessed ‘dans presque tous les genres des 
ouvrages à comparer à ce qu’Athénes et Rome ont produit de 
plus beau.’!? In the field of drama especially, Diderot thought, 
there was equality, if not a decided superiority: ‘Euripide ne 
désavouerait pas les tragédies de Racine. Cinna, Pompée, Horace, 
etc., feraient honneur à Sophocle.’ In spite of his respect for 
antiquity, Palissot, too, was speaking for his age when he de- 
clared that nothing in Greek literature could compare with the 
tragedies of Racine, even though it had been from Sophocles and 
Euripides that Racine had learned to surpass them. 

Some went so far as to reject comparison. Regarding the 
frequent juxtaposition of Racine and Euripides, it was objected in 
L’Année littéraire, the periodical of Elie Fréron, that these men 
had no more in common than ‘ce style doux, affectueux et 
tendre qui touche et pénètre le coeur’; as for the rest, they were 
as unlike as night and day: ‘Euripide est souvent peu exact dans 
la conduite et la disposition de ses sujets. Racine se distingue par 
la sagesse et la régularité de ses plans. Euripide extrêmement 
négligé donne tout à la nature et presque rien à l’art. Chez Racine, 
Part et la nature se trouvent réunis au méme degré, et concourent 
également a la perfection de ses ouvrages. Euripide affiche une 
haine déclarée contre la moitié la plus aimable du genre humain; 
ses piéces sont pleines d’invectives grossiéres contre les femmes; 
Racine, au contraire, est un poéte galant. Enfin, Euripide est 
souvent rhéteur et moraliste; il prodigue les sentences, et a poussé 
la manie philosophique jusqu’à introduire dans une de ses pièces 
une femme philosophe. Racine, toujours naturel et vrai, ne fait 


12 Denis Diderot, Œuvres complètes, 
ed. J. Assézat and M. Tourneux 
(Paris 1875), i.428. See also Diderot’s 
Correspondance, ed. Georges Roth 
(Paris 1955-1968), vi.72, where Diderot 
unabashedly names Corneille and 
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Racine as companions to Homer and 
Virgil. 

13 Charles Palissot de Montenoy, 
Memoires pour servir à l’histoire de 
notre littérature (Paris 1803), ii.295. 
(First ed. 1771.) 
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point disserter ses personnages, et chez lui la maxime se trouve en 
sentiment.” 

That Racine was superior to Euripides is also the obvious 
conclusion of comparisons drawn between their tragedies by Louis 
Racine, poet and son of the French dramatist15. 

Racine was likened much more often to Virgil than he was to 
Euripides, however, because of the elegance and harmony of his 
stylet. The ‘Virgile de nos jours,’ Alembert called him (iv.381), 
and even Beaumarchais, who had little use for classical tragedy, 
declared himself impressed by Racine: ‘C’est âme d’Euripide 
et la voix de Virgile.” Virgil and Racine possessed in the highest 
possible degree “ce génie inventeur des détails” (perfection of 
expression), according to Marmontel, while Homer and Corneille 
excelled in ‘le génie inventeur de l’ensemble’ (dramatic com- 
position)!8. 

Marmontel’s judgment shows that the comparison of Corneille 
with the ancients was also popular among eighteenth-century 
critics. Sometimes he was associated with the poet of the Trojan 
war, as in the remark of Marmontel!*. But more often he was 


14 Elie Catherine Fréron, L’ Année 
littéraire, ou suite des lettres sur quel- 
ques écrits de ce temps (202 vols.; 
Amsterdam 1754-1790), (1778), viii. 
31-32. (As in the case of the Correspon- 
dance littéraire, the contents of this 
periodical are attributed to its chief 
editor, Fréron, until his death in 1776). 
See also Pierre-Joseph Thoulier 
d’Olivet, Histoire de Académie fran- 
çaise, ed. C. L. Livet (Paris 1858), 
ii.335 (first ed. 1729, a continuation 
of the work begun by Paul Pellisson): 
‘la haute idée que Racine avait de 
Sophocle lui persuadait qu'on ne 
pouvait limiter sans le gâter; et 
effectivement il n’a jamais osé toucher 
à aucune de ses pièces, quoiqu'il m'ait 
pas craint de jouter contre Euripide, 
qu'il a souvent égalé et quelquefois 
surpassé.’ 


15 see Louis Racine, Remarques sur 
les tragédies de Jean Racine; suivies 
d’un traité sur la poésie dramatique 
ancienne et moderne (Amsterdam 1752). 
Many of the specific points raised by 
Louis Racine will be considered in 
chapter IV. 

16 cf, Palissot ii.293-295: ‘le plus pur, 
le plus élégant, le plus harmonieux, le 
plus tendre, le plus éloquent de tous 
nos poètes. En lisant ses vers, on croit 
sentir que, sous le règne d’Auguste, il 
eût été Virgile, comme en lisant ceux 
de Virgile, on est persuadé que dans le 
siècle de Louis x1v il eût été Racine.’ 

17 Pierre Augustin Caron de Beau- 
marchais, Oeuvres complètes (Paris 
1828), vi.414. 

18 Jean François Marmontel, Oeuvres 
complètes (Paris 1787), viii.264. 

19 see also Louis Racine, Oeuvres (Paris 
1808), ii.401; AL (1762), iii.g-10. 
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identified (superficially) with Sophocles, perhaps because Sopho- 
cles preceded Euripides?°. On occasion he was even designated as 
the Aeschylus of French tragedy, probably because both drama- 
tists wrote the first great tragedies of their respective theatres”. 
The great writers of antiquity served more as a measure of the 
greatness of French classical idols than as a source of serious 
competition. Modern dramatists of other nations, however, were 
not regarded in the same light. The Spanish theatre was looked 
down upon with much condescension, as subsequent discussion 
of Corneille’s contributions to the French theatre will show. 
The English theatre was also subject to some scorn, but to a lesser 
degree. Although cultivated Frenchmen might wish to believe 
with Fréron that ‘la poésie dramatique a fait plus de progrès 
parmi (les Français) que chez aucun peuple de l’Europe, ”?? 
Shakespearean drama made an increasingly strong impression on 
the theatre-going public of Paris as the eighteenth century wore 
on. Traditionalists like Voltaire might have second thoughts 
about their early enthusiasm. Others, like Fréron might fulminate 
against Shakespeare’s ‘pernicious’ influence from the first. 


20 see AL (1788), i.16-18; L. Charpen- 
tier*, Causes de la décadence du goût sur 
le théâtre (Paris 1768), pp.32-33; 
Marmontel, Oeuvres (Paris 1819-1820), 
vii.337 (unless otherwise indicated, 
the source of quotations from Mar- 
montel). 

*Lsee AL (2773), 1.195 * Jean B: 
Claude Izouard, dit Delisle de Sales, 
Essai sur la tragédie par un philosophe 
(1772), p.59. 

22 Elie Catherine Fréron, Lettres sur 
quelques écrits de ce temps (Geneva 
1749-1754), Vii.235. 

28 cf. LOET vii.233-234: ‘Shakes- 
peare, fondateur du théâtre anglais, 
fait tout à la fois rire, pleurer, et hurler 
Melpomène. Comme il est plus facile 
aun poète de frapper les spectateurs par 
l'appareil du spectacle que par des 
situations vraiment tragiques, on vit 
sur le théâtre de Londres, des appari- 
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tions de fantômes, des têtes coupées, 
des enterrements, des sièges de villes, 
des saccagements de communautés 
religieuses, des maris égorgeant leurs 
femmes, des patients accompagnés de 
leurs confesseurs, conduits à l’écha- 
faud, etc. Tels sont les objets affreux 
qui s'offrent dans les tragédies de 
Shakespeare, que les Anglais mettent 
sans façon au-dessus de notre Cor- 
neille? It should be pointed out, 
however, that Fréron opposed Shakes- 
pearean drama for the harm it appeared 
to work on French tragedy rather than 
for qualities open to censure. He ad- 
mired certain aspects of Shakespeare’s 
dramaturgy (see AL (1760), vii.185- 
186; 1772, V.290-329). Even when he 
recognized faults, such as the lack of 
unity of place in Romeo and Juliet, 
he acknowledged that the results 
afforded pleasure to Shakespeare’s 
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Nevertheless, the greater familiarity of Frenchmen with the 
English bard brought about particularly by the adaptations of 
Jean François Ducis (1733-1816) coincided nicely with the 
evolution of dramatic taste in France. Before the ‘negative’ 
effects of the English influence were recognized, it was possible 
to find complimentary allusions to ‘le Corneille de Angleterre.’ 
‘Tl y a des beautés dans Corneille,’ wrote mme Du Deffand to 
Horace Walpole, ‘qui ressemblent beaucoup (a ce que j’imagine) 
à plusieurs traits de votre Shakespeare.” ‘Shakespeare, qui 
passait pour le Corneille des Anglais’ noted Voltaire in the 
eighteenth of his Lettres philosophiques. Yet neither they nor any- 
one else in France thought seriously of ranking Shakespeare above 
Corneille. As time went on, however, comparisons and contrasts 
continued to be made, eventually to the detriment of the French 
theatre. Voltaire, who could be severely critical of Corneille, 
defended him vigorously in his later years whenever there was 
question of competition from the English?>. 

The excellence of Racinian theatre proved as vulnerable as that 
of Corneille when examined in the light of Shakespearean drama. 
When Grimm compared Shakespeare with Racine, he found the 
Englishman better able to please the rank and file because his 


heterogeneous audiences (1772, v.291- 
293): ‘Ainsi ce que nous regardons 
comme autant de fautes inexcusables, 
est vraisemblablement le fruit de la 
grande connaissance qu’avait Shakes- 
peare de ce qui était propre a exciter 
des sensations fortes chez ses conci- 
toyens.” 

For a discussion of the question of 
Shakespeare in eighteenth-century 
France see Descotes (pp.62-68), and 
Theodore Besterman, Voltaire (1969) 
ch. 12, and his edition of Voltaire 
on Shakespeare (Studies on Voltaire, 
liv: 1967). 

24 Marie de Vichy-Chamrond, mar- 
quise Du Deffand, Correspondance 


complète, ed. M. de Lescure (Paris 
1865), ii.336-338. 

25 for instance, the comparison of 
Shakespeare with Corneille, which 
appeared in the 1734 edition of the 
Lettres philosophiques, was later de- 
leted. See especially Z’Appel à toutes 
les nations de l’Europe and the Lettre 
à l’Académie française. The former 
was prompted by the publication in 
the Journal encyclopédique of the trans- 
lation of two studies which confidently 
compared Shakespeare with Corneille 
(15 October 1760) and Otway with 
Racine (1 November, 1760). The 
latter was Voltaire’s response to 
Letourneur’s announcement of his 
translation of Shakespeare. 
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strengths were set off to advantage by his defects (CZ ïi.303-04). 
It was an odd reason, and yet true; Racine’s uniform perfection 
of detail was far less obvious ‘aux yeux du vulgaire.’ Still Grimm 
admired Racine and recommended that his example, not Shakes- 
peare’s, be followed by contemporary dramatists®*. 

With regard to those contemporary dramatists in France, the 
eighteenth-century critic generally accepted Corneille and Racine 
as models far superior to their imitators, especially when he was 
committed to the absolutist theory of aesthetics (an ideal truth and 
beauty as goal and criterion). Rémond de Saint-Mard illustrates 
this stance well when he writes: ‘Le parfait a un point fixe, en 
deca ou en dela on n’y est plus. Ces grands hommes du siécle 
passé, les Corneille, les Moliére, etc. avaient attrapé ce point de 
perfection, et une seule chose raisonnable restait à faire à leurs 
successeurs, c’était de les imiter et de tacher de les égaler. . 27 
Such an attitude left no alternative but constantly to compare 
contemporary dramatic production (usually unfavourably) with 
that of the Golden Age of French literature, and to urge young 
writers to follow more faithfully the great examples set for them, 
as in this admonition of Fréron (AZ (1761), vi.161): ‘Que les 
auteurs dramatiques se rapprochent de la nature, qu’ils ne la 
perdent jamais de vue, qu’ils approfondissent le coeur humain 
comme Racine, qu’ils étonnent Pesprit, qu’ils élèvent l’âme 
comme Corneille, qu’ils n’énervent point le sentiment par le 
faste des mots.’ 

Faced with an unambiguous, uncompromising goal, few 
eighteenth-century dramatists could come close to attaining it, 
and their failure was keenly felt. When L’Année littéraire (1776, 


J 


27 Toussaint de Rémond de Saint- 
Mard, Oeuvres mélées (The Hague 


26 e. g. Racine ‘est le modèle le plus 
difficile à atteindre; mais en suivant 


ses traces, même de loin, on ne risque 
jamais de s'égarer. Grimm was sadly 
mistaken. One important reason for 
so much mediocrity in eighteenth- 
century drama is an unintelligent and 
uninspired imitation of Racine. 
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1742), iii.386. 

28 see also AZ (1767), vii.217-218; 
Henri Louis Cain, dit Lekain, Mémoires 
(Paris 1825), pp.144-145. 
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v.145) deplored ‘la décadence de ce bel art que Corneille et 
Racine avaient porté parmi nous à un degré de perfection, in- 
connu dans le reste de Europe, it was not alone?°. Even men 
who did not believe all further perfection impossible took a dim 
view of the situation. The poet and dramatist Dorat felt that 
perfection had been attained by Corneille and Racine only in 
certain respects, but that sterile imitation was the only course of 
action feasible, unless one dared strike out in a new direction. 
But, outside of Voltaire and Crébillon, he added, there were few 
who dared: Corneille and Racine ‘ont excellé dans ce genre; 
ils en ont épuisé les richesses; c’est un champ que la force de leur 
génie a, pour ainsi dire, fatigué, et qu’il faut peut-être laisser 
reposer pendant quelque temps.’ 

Those whose absolutism was not rigid, or who espoused the 
contrary doctrine of relativism, those unwilling to rank the 
seventeenth century above their own, or those dissatisfied with 
existing dramatic forms and in search of a theatre relevant to their 
own times, were more readily consoled for the loss of Corneille 
and Racine by the works of Crébillon and especially of Voltaire®t. 
It will be more suitable to discuss later the relationship of Voltaire 
to Corneille and Racine. That of Crébillon, far less complex, 
can be considered here. 

In the first place, Crébillon was hailed as successor to Corneille 
and Racine, not as their peer (5. e. their rival): ‘Corneille avait 
élevé l’humanité; Racine venait de l’attendrir: M. Crébillon 


29 see also Seran de La Tour*, L’Art 
de sentir et de juger en matière de goût 
(nouvelle éd. par M. Rolland, Stras- 
bourg 1790), pp.78-79. 

30 Claude Joseph Dorat, ‘Lettre de 
m. Dorat à m. Fréron sur la tragédie du 
Comte de Warwick, AL (1763), 
viii.96-97. 

31l see, for instance, Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau, Lettres de Rousseau sur 
différents sujets (Genève 1749), iii.215. 
Even such persons could admit dis- 
couragement, however. See Jean Fran- 


çois de La Harpe, Correspondance 
littéraire (Paris 1801-1807), iv.43-44. 
Referring to an extremely mediocre 
tragedy by Pellegrin (Tibère), La 
Harpe exclaims nostalgically: ‘C’est 
aujourd’hui plus que jamais que l’on 
pourrait s'écrier avec Boileau: ‘Les 
Pradon étaient des soleils en com- 
paraison de ces gens-là.” ° (Pradon, by 
challenging Racine with his own ver- 
sion of Phèdre, had become the 
symbol par excellence of pretentious 
mediocrity.) 
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s'ouvrit une route nouvelle. Hardi dans ses peintures, mâle dans 
ses caractères, grand dans ses idées, énergique dans ses vers, et 
terrible dans ses plans, il n’approche de l'Hippocrène*? que pour 
teindre ses eaux de sang; et sans copier ni Corneille ni Racine, il 
adoucit les regrets qu’ils avaient laissés, et marche presque leur 
rival.33 

Secondly, as even the above quotation shows, Crébillon’s 
genius was recognized as quite distinct from that of Corneille or 
Racine, and, if at all superior, then only in a limited way: ‘même 
s’il est impossible de faire une comparaison qui ait quelque 
justesse, d’un génie avec un autre génie, il me semble qu’inférieur 
dans des parties du tragique au grand Corneille, il lui aurait été 
supérieur du côté de la chaleur; ni Corneille ni Racine n’en ont 
jamais eu autant que lui, à beaucoup prés.’* This is further 
demonstrated in a curious parallel drawn by the chevalier d’Açarq* 
between Racine, Crébillon and Voltaire. Of the three dramatists, 
it is clear that Açarq accords the highest honour to Racine, and 
the next to Crébillon, who, while different from him, is a worthy 
colleague. Voltaire is not without merit, adds Açarq, but he ranks 
nonetheless only third: ‘Si Pâris avait eu deux pommes d’or à 
distribuer entre ces trois auteurs, il eût donné la plus belle à 
Racine, et l’autre à Crébillon, regrettant de n’en avoir pas une 
troisième.” For, concludes Açarq, genius was the lot of Racine 
and talent that of Crébillon, but merely Ze bel esprit the gift of 
Voltaires5. 

Acarq’s parallel is more than a curiosity; it suggests what other 
texts indicate clearly—that Crébillon owed his position of honour 
after Corneille and Racine in large part to the animosity of the 
enemies of Voltaire. Exalting Crébillon was a means of humiliating 


82 Hippocréne, fountain in mt Heli- 
con, sacred to the muses. 


(Paris 1789), iii.165-166, and in AZ 
(1763), i.193-195. For similar judg- 


33 the highly complimentary tone of 
this judgment suggests its source—the 
discours de réception of Voisenon, 
Crébillon’s successor at the Académie, 
cited in Prosper Crébillon, Oeuvres 
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ments, see AL (1762), vii.127-129, 229. 
34 Charles Collé, Journal et mémoires, 
ed. Honoré Bonhomme (Paris 1868), 
1.362. 
35 in Oeuvres de Crébillon, iii.231-234. 
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Voltaire and of avenging the author of Rhadamiste for numerous 
insults perpetrated against him by the author of Zaire®*. This is 
best seen in the writings of Fréron, who, as is well known, had 
no love for Voltaire: ‘Melpomène tient toujours à peu près le 
méme langage, et quand on a bien lu Corneille, Racine et Cré- 
billon, on pourrait bien dire qu’on a lu toutes les tragédies faites, 
et même à faire.’8” 

Alembert’s Eloge de Crébillon (iïi.544-77), which was actually 
an Eloge de Voltaire, as the staff of L’Année littéraire saw it (1779 
i.278-80), outlines the strategy of the cabal: to distribute the 
laurels of tragedy in such a way that there would be nothing left 
for Voltaire. This was only fair, the periodical commented, since 
Voltaire had not developed a genre of his own, but had merely 
imitated the other three without ever equalling any of them in the 
areas in which they excelled (Corneille—admiration; Racine— 
pity; Crébillon—terror)**. This was most unfair, countered 
Delisle de Sales (pp.304-305), who believed that the third person 
to share the tragic empire with Corneille and Racine was Voltaire 
or no one, and who thereby opposed this literary inquisition 
‘qui érige dans l’empire de la scène trois trônes exclusifs, moins 
pour honorer la cendre de quelques morts illustres, que pour 


36 in particular, a number of Voltaire’s 
tragedies were written to upstage his 
immediate rival. See Maurice Dutrait, 
Etude sur la vie et le thédtre de Crébillon 
(Bordeaux 1895) and Henri Lion, Les 
Tragédies et les théories dramatiques 
de Voltaire (Paris 1895), pp.170-218. 

37 LQET viii.189. See also AL 
(1754), v.65, and vi.133; AL (1756), 
viii.142; and especially, 4L (1761), 
i.53, where Fréron places Voltaire in 
the company of Campistron, La 
Fosse, and La Grange-Chancel, all 
dramatists of some merit, but hardly 
of the stature in terms of which 
Voltaire would like to think of him- 
self. Speaking of the element of terror 
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in Crébillon’s works, Fréron went so 
far as to say that, to him, this con- 
stituted tragedy, and that Crébillon was 
perhaps the only tragic poet of whom 
France could boast: ‘Les Grecs et lui 
ont seuls possédé le grand secret de 
l’art de Melpomène.’ But no other 
pertinent statement he made suggests 
that he meant thereby to raise Cré- 
billon above Corneille and Racine, or 
to equate his merit with theirs. 

38 this is not true, Voltaire gave far 
more importance to didacticism than 
the other three, a contribution which 
marks his tragedies as distinctly 
different from theirs. 
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flétrir un homme de génie, dont l’unique crime est de vivre 
encore; *® 

The charges of Alembert and Delisle de Sales confirm the 
suspicions aroused by the extreme enthusiasm of Crébillon’s 
admirers. But regardless of their motives, it is apparent once again 
that whenever critical orientation extended beyond Corneille and 
Racine, there was little or no discrimination between them; they 
were simply the geniuses who had brought French dramatic 
poetry to perfection. As such, furthermore, they were proposed 
as the ultimate models of perfection to succeeding generations of 
dramatists, a situation whose ill effects were threefold. 

First, men were led to believe that imitation of Corneille or 
Racine would assure their success, that careful observance of the 
rules would necessarily produce a fine play. The truth of the 
matter was, however, that, inasmuch as imitation rarely equals 
its model, they imitated poorly. In the words of Delisle de Sales 
(pp.308-309): ‘les uns pour s’élever au ton de Corneille, ont 
transporté sur le théâtre les vers de Brébeuf#°: les autres, pour 
copier Racine, ont fait, suivant l’expression de M. de Voltaire, 
des tragédies à l’eau-rose.’ 

Second, compositions that were plainly mediocre were often 
applauded for the sake of traces of Corneille or Racine detected 
here and there, ‘en réminiscence du beau morceau qu’ils rappel- 
lent à la mémoire, as Grimm put it (CL iii.157). 

Third, an enduring spirit of rivalry was fostered between the 
theatre of Corneille and that of Racine, which, in the long run, 
was more unjust than helpful; for it prevented men from judging 
realistically and objectively either the dramatist they admired and 


a 


39 Grimm concurred in the opinion of 
Alembert and Delisle de Sales, al- 
though he appears to have taken the 
situation less seriously than either they 
or Voltaire (CZ iv.341-342): ‘Les 
éloges exagérés dont on a accablé 
Rousseau et Crébillon le père, de leur 
vivant, ne sont point venus du désir 
de leur rendre justice, mais de la basse 
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envie de mortifier par là M. de Vol- 
taire; et celui-ci a été assez maladroit 
pour laisser souvent voir à ses ennemis 
qu’ils y avaient réussi.” 

40 George de Brébeuf (1617-61), 
French poet noted for his translation 
of Lucan’s Pharsalia and for the 
pomposity of his style. 
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desired to imitate or the one they did not appreciate, and encour- 
aged satisfaction with over-simplified, superficial evaluations of 
both“. There were judges, remarked Alembert (i.391-392), who 
unhesitatingly conferred on Corneille the sceptre of Melpomene’s 
realm, while others snatched it away from him in order to give 
it to Racine. There were some (not very many) who were willing 
to see two kings on the throne at once, and still others (Alembert 
was, of course, among them) who would associate a third dramatist 
(Voltaire) with them, if not above them. It appeared impossible 
to consider each man in himself‘. 

Most critics were aware of this situation, but judged it to be an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage. ‘Corneille is a very great 
writer, declared Trublet, ‘but he would have been still greater 
without Racine, the only person that stands in competition with 
him.” If this be true, then Racine was the most unfortunate event 
in his career. On the other side of the coin, Grimm (CZ x. 11) 
pointed out that Corneille was granted real recognition by his 
times only when he had a rival to defeat: ‘L’admiration pour 
Corneille devint extrême à mesure que Racine s’éleva.’ Further- 
more, asserted Alembert (ii.357), this rivalry was the indis- 
pensable instrument which established Corneille’s true greatness: 
‘Car il eût été moins honorable au créateur de la tragédie fran- 
çaise de ne point rencontrer de rival, que d’en trouver un qui n’a 
pu parvenir à l’effacer dans l’opinion publique.’ 


4l see AL (1774), iv.77: “Mais la théâtral, enfin pour les vérités nobles 


plupart de ceux qui se mêlent de juger 
ne font que suivre leur penchant; 
chacun d’eux prétend nous tracer le 
portrait de nos deux illustres tragiques, 
et finit par ne nous donner que le 
sien. (Fréron himself tried hard to be 
equitable, and to pronounce in favour 
of neither, perhaps because he made 
it his duty to combat the extreme 
opinions that abounded.) 

42 ‘sinon pour le génie et le style, au 
moins pour l'intérêt des sujets qu’il a 
traités, pour le mouvement et l’effet 


et touchantes qu’il a le premier fait 
entendre sur la scène. 

43 see Antoine Sabatier de Castres, 
Les Trois siècles de la littérature 
française (La Haye 1781), iv.14 (fifth 
ed.); L. Racine, Rem. i.16-17. 

44 Nicolas Charles Joseph Trublet, 
Essays upon several subjects, trans. 
from Essais sur divers sujets de littéra- 
ture et de morale (London nd.), p.122. 
(The first French edition was published 
in Paris in 1753, the sixth in 1768.) 
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To carry the analogy further, Racine was more justly appreci- 
ated by those, such as Vauvenargues and Voltaire, who reacted 
to excessive esteem for Corneille by proclaiming the glories of 
Racine. Possibly also, Grimm’s note in 1772 that ‘le respect pour 
Corneille et pour Racine est poussé jusqu’à l’idolatrie’ reflects still 
another reaction to attempts to name Voltaire absolute monarch 
of the tragic stage. In the final analysis, therefore, the wrongs 
seemed eventually righted and credit given where credit was due; 
no one detected the real harm that had been done. 

For the most part, therefore, the eighteenth-century critic 
could not avoid the question of primacy. It would have been 
settled best if left unanswered; but it was rarely left unanswered. 
‘Quand on sent vivement les beautés de Racine, suggested 
Fréron (AL (1774), iv.88), ‘le plus grand éloge qu’on puisse 
faire de Corneille est de rester encore dans l’incertitude.’ If he 
had not been engaged at the moment in replying to severe 
criticism of Racine when he said that, Fréron, who was more ob- 
jective than many, might well have added with equal sincerity, 
‘Quand on sent vivement les beautés de Corneille, le plus grand 
éloge qu’on puisse faire de Racine est de rester encore dans 
l'incertitude.” Objectivity was a rare quality, however, where the 
Corneille-Racine debate was concerned. 

It has been said that the eighteenth century favoured Racine 
over Corneille on the whole. Actually, it might be more accurate 
to say that a stalemate generally characterized the issue, with 
certain prejudices predominating at certain times. Racine was 
vaunted by a vocal and articulate group, to be sure. But Corneille 
also had his share of defenders. The Jesuit father Tournemine, 
writing his Défense du grand Corneille in 1717, affirmed that 
Corneille’s reputation was so well established by that time that he 
scarcely needed anyone to refute the arguments of his critics, and 
that no amount of criticism could diminish the number of those 
who admired the ‘Sophocle français45 In 1730, La Motte 


45 Mémoires pour l’histoire des sciences (265 vols., Trévoux 1701-1767), 
et des beaux-arts (Journal de Trévoux) (mai 1717), pp.792-799. 
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alluded with perfect assurance to ‘l’opinion établie de la supério- 
rité de Corneille sur tous les auteurs dramatiques.4% During 
preparation of the 1742 edition of his works, Fontenelle felt no 
need to revise his Vie de Corneille, in which he had flatly stated 
that it was generally agreed the first place in theatre belonged to 
Corneille and the second to Racinet”. Throughout the early part 
of the century, successive editions of the works of Pierre Bayle 
promulgated his Æloge de Corneille (in reality, the composition 
of Fontenelle), in which Corneille was credited with elevating 
French theatre to its highest point of glory, well above the much 
touted theatre of ancient Athens, a feat which in turn elevated the 
dramatist ‘au-dessus de tous les poètes tragiques qui aient jamais 
été.48 When Vauvenargues penned his first letter to Voltaire on 
the subject of Corneille (4 April, 1743), it was clear from the 
vigour of his attack that ‘il fallait combattre cette vieille admir- 
ation pour Corneille, qui lui décernait la palme exclusive du 
génie” (Best. D2746) in the face of strong opposition. Far from 
marking the apogee of Racine’s supremacy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as Descotes saw it (p.46), Vauvenargues’s correspondence 
with Voltaire was in actual fact the first open skirmish in a long 
drawn-out struggle. For, as Fréron commented ten years later 
(AL (1754), vi.233-234), if one should happen simply to mention 
the name of Corneille, everyone would immediately exclaim (in 
Fréron’s circle, at any rate), ‘Ah, le grand homme!’ 

In the early 1770s Mercier, despite his strong feelings about 
classical tragedy, made it clear where his sympathy lay: ‘Racine, 
selon moi, est 4 Corneille ce que Régnard est 4 Moliére; le vol de 
Corneille est hardi et rapide, il est par la méme nécessairement 
inégal. Corneille tombe, mais dans ses chutes il est encore plein 
et pensé. Racine est un admirable versificateur, qui dans plusieurs 
moments est poète, et quelquefois grand poète; il a fait les plus 


46 Antoine Houdar de La Motte, 48 Oeuvres diverses (La Haye 1737), 
Oeuvres (Paris 1754), iv.387. i.211-212. 

47 Bernard Le Bovier de Fontenelle, 

Oeuvres (Paris 1818), ii.348. 
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beaux vers de la langue; mais on peut dire de Corneille: aguila 
non capit muscas.”*® 

As late as 1776, after both editions of Voltaire’s Commentaires 
had been let loose upon the public, Saint-Foix*, a popular drama- 
tic author, insisted vehemently that the downfall of his nation 
was imminent if men over forty did not regard Corneille as the 
greatest genius who ever lived®°. And in 1780, despite all the pro- 
Racinian propaganda disseminated during the lifetime of Voltaire, 
Dorat proclaimed irrepressibly, ‘Corneille créa Part tragique 
parmi nous, et c’est certainement a lui que nous devons les plus 
belles tragédies du théâtre.” It was as if Voltaire’s literary 
‘infâme’ (the analogy is only a trifle exaggerated, considering 
the harshness with which he dealt with nearly all of Corneille’s 
theatre) refused to be destroyed, waiting only till the moment of 
his death to rise stronger than before. 

It must not be thought, however, that admiration for Corneille 
was blind. The cultivated man and woman of the eighteenth 
century knew his weaknesses. Yet, for many he was great in 
spite of, almost because of, his weaknesses. ‘Nous sommes 
plus émus par un objet moins régulier, moins méthodique,’ 
suggested Jean Baptiste Rousseau (Lettres, i.286-287)**. ‘Je 
préfère Corneille malgré ses défauts, à nos tragiques les plus 
corrects, declared mme Du Deffand (ii.4o1). It was true, she 


49 Louis Sébastien Mercier, Du théd- 
tre; ou nouvel essai sur l’art drama- 
tique (Amsterdam 1773). 

50 Essais historiques sur Paris (iv.85), 
cited in Z vi.97, and Bertrand de La 
Tour*, Réflexions morales, politiques, 
historiques et littéraires sur le théâtre 
(Avignon 1763), iii.1534. 

51 Claude Joseph Dorat, Coup d’oeil 
sur la littérature (Amsterdam 1780), 
1,22: 

52 Rousseau’s thinking here may have 
been influenced by his experience as 
a writer of successful odes. If what he 
says were more generally true, it 
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would be reasonable to wonder why a 
growing interest in Shakespeare, des- 
pite his irregularities, did not stimulate 
a renewal of interest in Corneille. 
Perhaps this did not happen because 
Corneille’s faults were just that (he 
had been bound by certain rules which 
he had not always observed with pre- 
cision), whereas those of Shakespeare 
were merely barbarisms (English 
theatre not being civilized enough to 
value /es régles), and as such, appealing 
in their exoticism. Another possible 
reason would be the evolving nature 
of the French theatre audience. 
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wrote to Voltaire (Best. 11159), that his brilliance came through 
only in flashes; but he overwhelmed the mind, and, his faults not- 
withstanding, ‘on a pour lui du respect et de la vénération.’ 
Whether or not one admitted it as freely as mme Du Deffand, 
respect and veneration, rather than understanding, characterized 
to a considerable extent the eighteenth century’s admiration for 
Corneille. If, when his name was brought up, men did not exclaim, 
‘Ah, le grand homme!’ they most certainly conjured up an 
image of ‘le père du théâtre francais,’ as he was so often called. 
One could hardly refuse this token of gratitude to his memory, 
for he had, in the eyes of eighteenth-century France, created the 
nation’s tragic art. Not that tragedy had not existed before Le Cid. 
But almost without exception eighteenth-century France pre- 
ferred to think that ante-Cornelian theatre might as well have 
been antediluvian. It chose to think of the period of Hardy and 
Mairet as a dark night dispelled only by the brilliance of Cor- 
neille’s genius. The favourite term was ‘chaos’ or a suitable 
synonym thereof5t. Whatever the word, the idea remained the 
same: the theatre before Corneille was ‘plus pitoyable et plus 
froid que celui des collèges de Paris.’55 Almost instantaneously, 
it was believed, Corneille had drawn the theatre from a state of 
near-nothingness and had given it form. What is more, with his 
act of ‘creation,’ he had simultaneously elevated it to undreamed 
of heights of perfection: ‘Si [Corneille] a mérité d’obtenir parmi 
nous le titre de père et de créateur de la tragédie, c’est qu’il a su la 
dépouiller des haillons gothiques et barbares qui la couvraient, 
c’est que par des chefs-d’oeuvre immortels, il nous a fait connaître 


58 see, for instance, AL (1770), vii, 
221, 231; AL (1776), vi.167; Marie 
Joseph Chénier, Oeuvres (Paris 1824- 
1826, iv.70; Encyclopédie ii.340. 

54see AL (1787), viii.1o1; Dorat, 
Coup d’oeil, i.289; Dorat, Oeuvres 
choisies (Paris 1827), pp.7-8; Dorat, 
Théâtre (Paris 1780), ‘Aux Mânes 


de Corneille’ (separate publications 
bound together, latest date given); 
L vi.448; Claude François Lambert*, 
Histoire littéraire du règne de Louis 
XIV (Paris 1751), i. iij; Sabatier 
iv.8-9. 

55 Lettres de Rousseau, iii.8 1-82. 
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quelles sont les véritables lois et le genre de beautés, propres à 
cette sorte de poème.’56 

Even Corneille’s first plays were worthy of note when viewed 
in this perspective, contended Fontenelle (ïi.332-333). Most 
people would rather forget them, he knew, and, to be sure, they 
were not in themselves commendable. But Corneille’s merit was 
something else. Compared with contemporary pieces, these 
plays were outstanding; Mélite, Corneille’s very first play (1625), 
appeared divine when read after the productions of Hardy. ‘Il 
ne reste plus rien à dire sur Corneille, le prédécesseur de Racine,’ 
Suard remarked in his Mélanges de littérature, ‘mais Corneille, 
successeur de Hardy, n’est peut-être pas aussi bien connu qu’il le 
devrait être” Beside his contemporaries, continued Suard, 
Corneille seemed modern, as if he belonged to the century that 
took such an interest in judging him: ‘Ze Cid, les Horace, Cinna, 
Polyeucte, forment le commencement de cette chaine brillante 
qui réunit notre littérature a celle du régne de Richelieu et de la 
minorité de Louis xiv; mais autour de ces points lumineux règne 
encore une nuit profonde; leur éclat les rapproche en apparence 
de nos yeux; le reste, repoussé dans obscurité, semble bien loin 
de nous. Pour nous, Corneille est moderne et Rotrou ancien; 
et Pon ne peut s’accoutumer à penser que Venceslas soit postérieur 
aux plus belles pièces de Corneille.’ 


56 AL (1776), vi.167-168. This was 


Spanish which they preferred to ignore. 
already the opinion, of course, in the 


The only exceptions to this generally 


latter part of the seventeenth century, 
which scorned the baroque tendencies 
of its early years. 

57 Jean Baptiste Antoine Suard, ed., 
Mélanges de littérature (Paris 1803- 
1804), iv.164-165. The lack of knowl- 
edge of early seventeenth-century 
drama was real, but few sensed it or 
desired to remedy it. Exalted and in- 
flexible notions of perfection made 
such a study appear worthless. If 
undertaken, furthermore, it might 
have obliged the French to acknow- 
ledge more explicitly a debt to the 
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held ‘dramatic’ conception of the 
birth of French tragedy seem to be 
Pierre François Godart de Beauchamp*, 
Recherches sur les théâtres de France, 
depuis l’année onze cent soixante-un, 
jusques à présent (Paris 1735), p.78, 
and Claude Adrien Helvétius, Oeuvres 
(Deux-Ponts 1748), iv.7-8. Beauchamp 
suggested an evolution from Jodelle 
to Corneille rather than a giant leap out 
of obscurity in 1636, and Helvétius 
explicitly said as much. Corneille was 
truly a genius, Helvétius affirmed, but 
he had also been born at the moment 
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Corneille was recognized, then, as the creator not merely of 
tragedy, but of /a belle tragédie (AL (1759), iïi.102-103), and his 
ascent was judged remarkable in a time when his only support 
and guide was his own genius. The aesthetician Du Bos believed 
that more progress had been made in thirty years (1635-1665) 
than in the preceding three centuries58. Corneille’s successes were 
therefore doubly spectacular and more than enough compensation 
for his occasional lapses. It is little wonder that attempts to 
appreciate his achievements grew excessively lyrical at times (and 
also little wonder that such excesses aggravated the resentment of 
partisans of Racine), such as this rhapsody of Charpentier 
(pp-32-33): ‘Qui n’eût dit que tant d’obstacles condamnaient la 
tragédie française à une faiblesse, et une médiocrité éternelles? 
Corneille parut, tous les obstacles furent surmontés. ... La 
tragédie, dans toute sa pompe, naît du génie de ce nouveau 
Sophocle, comme Minerve, tout armée, du front de Jupiter. ... 
(Corneille) secoua le joug des anciens, par le secours des anciens 
mêmes. Il coupa ces branches superflues, qui dévoraient la sub- 
stance d’un tronc, qu’il allait élever jusqu’aux cieux. Semblable à 
ces tourbillons de feu qui consument tout ce qu’ils rencontrent, il 
s'ouvrit un passage, et soumit lunivers à la force de son en- 
thousiasme.’®® 


when his gifts would make the greatest 
impression: ‘Je ne prétends nullement, 
par cette observation, diminuer la 
gloire de ce grand poéte,’ he said, 
‘mais prouver seulement que la loi de 
continuité est toujours exactement 
observée, et qu’il n’y a point de sauts 
dans la nature.’ Helvétius’s observa- 
tion was a sound one, but unacceptable 
to most eighteenth-century French- 
men. An important overtone in their 
admiration of ‘le pére du théatre 
français” was the overwhelming 
superiority which they felt he had 
obtained for his country over its cul- 
tural rivals; and that superiority would 
be all the more firmly established if it 


could be demonstrated that Corneille 
owed almost nothing to his predeces- 
sors and his contemporaries. (See 
Dorat, Oeuvres choisies, p.241; Mar- 
montel (1787), vii.366-367; L. Racine, 
Rem. iii.176.) 

58 Jean Baptiste Du Bos, Réflexions 
critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture 
(Paris 1770, 7th ed.), ii.192. 

59 see also: Dorat, Coup d’oeil, i.289; 
Enc., “Tragédie,” (Jaucourt); Claude 
P. Goujet*, Bibliothèque française 
(1741-1756), xviii.140; Montesquieu, 
Oeuvres, ed. André Masson (Paris 
1950-1955), ii.42-43, iii.281; Parfaict, 
V.311, Vi.i-ij; Sabatier ii.39-40. 
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In view of the services he had rendered his country, Corneille 
came to be known as ‘le grand Corneille.’ The eighteenth cen- 
tury continued to pay him this homage, although for differing 
reasons—because of his personal nobility of soul (Dorat, Théâtre 
ii, ‘Aux mânes’), from which flowed the grandeur that charac- 
terized his tragedies, or else because of his choice of subjects 
(‘le désir des grandeurs, et Pamour de la patrie”) rather than for 
his skill in handling them (Helvétius iv.49). Still another justifi- 
cation of the title ‘le grand Corneille’ relied upon the fact of 
Corneille’s uncontested rule of the theatre for so long a time 
(í. e., one appears great if surrounded by nothing of one’s own 
stature) (Suard iv.188-189). 

Corneille appeared so great, in fact, that it was said he had 
created his own rivals: 


La politique est embellie 

Et s’échauffe sous ses pinceaux; 
Il fut un dieu pour sa patrie, 
Et créa même ses rivaux®1. 


Whatever else might be said, it seemed clear to partisans of 
Corneille that, without him, the greatness of Racine would not 
have come to be: ‘quelque gloire qui soit due à Racine, il ne peut 
jamais que marcher après Corneille. C’est à ce restaurateur de la 
tragédie parmi nous, pourquoi ne pas dire l’inventeur, puisqu’il 
en a créé un nouveau genre; c’est à lui que nous devons ceux qui 
Pimitent, ceux qui l’égalent, ceux mêmes qui le surpasseraient.’e2 
In such a view, Racine came gleaning laurels only in the wake of 
Corneille’s glory. 

The argument of ‘chronology’ was, of course, a specious one 
to admirers of Racine. Obviously their favourite had followed 
Corneille in time, they said, but his own merit was not thereby 


60 see also Sabatier, ii.46-47. v.101; Delisle de Sales, p.59; Gabriel 
61 Dorat, Oeuvres choisies, p.400. Henri Gaillard*, Æloge de Pierre 
®2 La Motte, iv.416. (Note the con- Corneille (Rouen 1768), p.43; Mar- 
ditional tense of the last verb.) See montel iv.27. 

also: AL (1768), iv.312-313; (1787), 
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lessened. Either he equalled his predecessor or else he surpassed 
him, at least in certain respects**. To men of this opinion, 
Corneille’s greatest contribution was to have prepared an era 
worthy of Racine. Neither side could convince the other, natur- 
ally, because such arguments were founded less on intrinsic value 
than on the principle of contradiction which this study has already 
shown to be a powerful force in the eighteenth century’s debate 
concerning Corneille and Racine. 

Despite the acknowledged advantage of Racine in this debate, 
it has been seen that Corneille was defended vigorously by many, 
whether out of a spirit of gratitude, a sense of justice, or simply a 
secret affinity of temperament. While the argument from history 
was the strongest and least contestable, however, the appeal of 
Corneille’s theatre to a certain type of moral sense was less effec- 
tive. For this reason superficial appreciation marked eighteenth- 
century admiration for Corneille far more than true understand- 
ing. 

The eighteenth century was not as disposed to admire 
Corneille’s type of heroism as the seventeenth, so many critics 
thought. Almost like predecessors of Taine, Fréron (AL (1760), 
vii.182-183), Desfontaines“, Dorat (Théâtre ii11-12) and 
Helvétius (ii.209-212) speculated on the degree to which Cor- 
neille was a product of his age and, therefore, most appreciated 
by those who had known the same milieu and breathed the same 
revolutionary air. 

It was also thought that the influence of milieu and moment, 
together with Racine’s astute assessment of the changing tenor 
of the times, was largely responsible for that poet’s acceptance and 
popularity, even into the eighteenth century. Whether this was 
his reason for cultivating another type of tragedy, or whether, as 


63 see: Charpentier, pp.35-36; CZ Pierre François Guyot Desfon- 
xv.183; Nouvelles de la République des taines, Jugements sur quelques ouvrages 
Lettres (Amsterdam 1648-1718), nouveaux (Avignon 1744-1746), Vii. 
Juillet-Août 1717, p.503; Sabatier 209. 

iv.8-9; Suard, Mélanges, iv.191. 
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Charles Porée suggested, it was his personal inclination, a desire 
to outdo Corneille, or despair of defeating him at his own game, 
Racine did turn to a form more suited to his abilities and of a much 
more enduring appealf5. While even he lost some favour as the 
eighteenth century progressed, his tragedies continued to give 
pleasure to generations which enjoyed the exploitation of pathos 
and mistakenly equated his genius with that alone. If, in the area 
of noble grandeur, Corneille remained without equal, in that of 
success, he plainly yielded to his younger rival. For while Racine’s 
accommodation to the taste of his times (in the form of stress on 
the amorous element in his tragedies) may have been regretted 
by some dogmatic theoreticians, it resulted in much greater appeal 
to eighteenth-century critics than the apparent aloofness of his 
predecessor®®. 

It is not necessary to turn to Voltaire for confirmation of the 
overall ‘professional’ preference for Racine in the eighteenth 
century; it is revealed in a variety of ways. First, there remain 
affirmations of qualities in Racine’s works which leave no doubt 
that the speaker accorded to him the first place among dramatists. 
For example, Racine was ‘le poète qui a eu le plus de goût, qui 
a le mieux connu et le mieux approfondi Part tragique (4Z 
(1778), ii.248), or ‘le plus grand poète moderne”? —judgments 
which, by their nature, exalted him above Corneille. 


6 Charles Porée, Discours sur les peux attirail que pour la forme, et 


spectacles, trans. from the Latin by 
Pierre Brumoy (Paris 1733), pp.29-30. 
66 Fréron made some interesting ob- 
servations with regard to /a pitié and 
the French in ZLQET iv.15. The 
comédie larmoygnte then in favour 
(1750) struck him as more natural and 
more in conformity with French 
character than tragedy: ‘Ces objets 
(que la tragédie nous présente) sont 
grands sans doute, mais si élevés au- 
dessus de notre sphére, que je ne suis 
pas étonné qu’à un certain âge on 
bâille aux plus belles tragédies. J'en 
excepte celles qui n’admettent ce pom- 
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qui dans le fond ne sont que l’expres- 
sion fidèle des sentiments de la nature; 
telles qu’Andromaque, Phèdre, Iphi- 
génie, Pénélope (by Genest), Inés (by 
La Motte), Mérope, Zaïre, etc.’ 
(Fréron’s loyalty to Corneille later 
grew, apparently in proportion to 
Voltaire’s criticism of him.) See also 
Trublet, p.239: ‘The heart of the 
French has more of the tender in it, 
than the magnanimous.’ 

67 Antoine de Rivarol, Oeuvres 
choisies, ed. M. de Lescure (Paris 1880), 
ii.36. 
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Then there are remarks which recognize his superiority ex- 
plicitly, or at least his stronger appeal. Dorat (Théâtre 1.9), 
speaking of Corneille, said of him, ‘C’est un homme sacré pour 
la nation, ou du moins il devrait l'être’ (italics added.) Jaucourt 
(Enc., “Tragédie’?) was more explicit still: ‘Il n’y a personne 
qui n’admire Racine; mais il n’est pas accordé a tout le monde 
d’admirer Corneille autant qu’il le mérite” Vauvenargues was 
less kind to the memory of Corneille: ‘Nous admirons Cor- 
neille, dont les plus grandes beautés sont empruntées de Sénéque 
et de Lucain que nous n’admirons pas.” Saint-Lambert was 
equally clear (AZ (1770), iii.125): ‘Les lumières de l’Académie 
et les premiers essais de Corneille préparaient aux grandes beautés 
de Corneille même et aux chefs-d’oeuvre de son rival’ (italics 
added.) La Harpe (Z vi.450) subscribed to the proposition that 
the reputation of Corneille and Boileau, of all the preceding cen- 
tury’s great poets, had remained essentially the same, thus im- 
plying that the reputation of Racine had been strengthened and 
deepened. After stating that Racine’s supreme merit lay in his 
style, Mercier unintentionally confirmed the extent of Racine’s 
popularity in his day (he was belittling the acceptance of such a 
criterion): ‘on voulait du fin, et le grand a toujours quleque chose 
de rude et de grossier; le style était devenu le mérite principal, 
comme il arrive chez toutes les nations affaiblies et corrompues.’** 

Statistics derived from the frequency with which Corneille’s 
and Racine’s tragedies were performed on the eighteenth-century 
stage provide another indication of Racine’s greater appeal. Of 
course Fréron was speaking with more conviction than exactitude 


when he proclaimed (LQET i.40): ‘Quelque grand, quelque 


68 Luc de Clapiers, marquis de he considered a prominent ethical aim 


Vauvenargues, Oeuvres, ed. D. L. 
Gilbert (Paris 1857), 1.425. 

6 Louis Sébastien Mercier, L’An 
deux mil quatre cent quarante (1786), 
1.353. See also his Essai, p.27. Mercier 
personally preferred Corneille (after Ze 
drame) because he approved of what 


in Corneille’s tragedies (see Essazt, 
p.220.) His strong resentment of 
Racine (and also of Boileau) was due 
to the prestige which Racine conferred 
upon a genre and an attitude that 
Mercier wanted to supplant. 
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sublime que soit Corneille, son rival attirera toujours à ses pièces 
un plus grand nombre de spectateurs.” For it has been seen that 
audiences at Corneille’s tragedies were not negligeable. Neverthe- 
less, the actors of the Théâtre français chose far more often to 
stage the tragedies of Racine.7° 

A further sign of the general indifference to Corneille on what 
is here called the professional level is the disastrous result of 
efforts to celebrate Corneille’s centenary on 4 October 1784. (It 
was to have been celebrated on 1 October, the actual date of 
Corneille’s death, but was delayed because the elaborate decora- 
tions were not ready on time.) Because none of the prominent 
authors of the day responded to an invitation to compose a 
suitable play for the occasion, the comédiens had to choose from 
the entries of comparatively unknown and untried dramatists. 
They then made the worst possible choice, according to the 
testimony of Meister (CZ xiv.85-86), Bachaumont (xxv.227), 
and L’Année littéraire (1784, vii.120-122). When the play chosen, 
Corneille aux Champs-Elysées, was performed at the Théatre 
français, the actors could scarcely be heard above the catcalls 
and laughter of an audience which regarded such homage as an 
insult to the memory of a great man’!. There was some suspicion 
that the author of this amateurish play was actually La Harpe, 
who would have written it to denigrate the rival of Racine (and of 
Voltaire)’?. But Bachaumont dismissed the rumour as impossible; 


70 see also: Louis Petit de Bachau- 
mont, Mémoires secrètes (London 
1781-1789), ii.78 (Bachaumont was 
only one of a number of contributors 
to the Mémoires, but he is traditionally 
referred to as their author); Fontenelle 
iii.441; Helvétius ii.209-212; L vi.1o1; 
Raynal, Nouvelles littéraires, 1.138; 
Trublet, p.338. 

71 there was little indifference on the 
popular level, therefore, on this 
occasion. The public might not under- 
stand Corneille or prefer his plays to 
another’s, but it recognised its in- 
debtedness to him by refusing to 
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tolerate such a shoddy celebration. 
On the other hand, the elaborateness 
of the preparations seems to show that 
the Comédiens themselves were willing 
to honour Corneille... provided a 
sensible perspective was maintained. 
72 the suspicion was not entirely un- 
founded. A few years earlier, Meister 
had taken note of a short play written 
by La Harpe to honour the memory 
of Voltaire (CZ (1779), xii.215-216). 
The plot, as summarized by Meister, 
reveals a number of resemblances to 
the plot of Corneille aux Champs- 
Elysées. 
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the author, he believed, was obviously someone without ex- 
perience, someone well meaning but blundering”. 

The shift away from Corneille and toward Racine was not an 
accident; it was in large part engineered by a zealous and extreme- 
ly vocal element of the literary world. If Louis Racine could 
rightfully complain, in 1752, of the injustices committed against 
his father’s reputation by partisans of Corneille (Rem. i.23), he 
would have been gratified thirty years later to read in L’Année 
littéraire (1782, iii.34-35) about the successes of the partisans of 
his father. By that time, there had been formed a cabal of beaux- 
esprits who placed Racine well above Corneille. Because this 
cabal coincided with the group then dominating the literary 
scene, the Comédiens had been converted to their views; the 
tragedy chosen for the opening of their new theatre (the Hôtel 
de Condé, presently the Odéon) on 9 April 1782, was Racine’s 
Iphigénie en Aulide. The reviewer of L’Année littéraire objected 
that admiration for and gratitude to the father of tragic theatre in 
France ought to have dictated the selection of one of Corneille’s 
tragedies for such an occasion. Corneille was not so honoured, 
however. Louis Racine had been right in saying that Corneille 
would not have received all the praise that came to him had he 
not had a rival, and that his place as first in merit among French 
dramatists would not have been proclaimed so often, had it been 
securely his. 

Thus far it has been seen that the name of Corneille was greatly 
honoured by many in eighteenth-century France. It has also been 


73 Tourneux, editor of Grimm’s  Rioufle (who was twenty years old in 


Correspondance littéraire, notes that the 
author of the unfortunate play is 
unknown to Quérard and that the 
play was apparently never published. 
Clarence Brenner, however, in 4 
Bibliographical list of plays in the 
French language, 1700-1789 (Berke- 
ley, Cal. 1947), p.119, identifies the 
author, who was known in 1784 
merely as ‘M. Laurent, un fort jeune 
homme,’ as baron Honoré Jean 


1784). Yet striking resemblances be- 
tween Laurent’s play, as known 
through contemporary reviews, and 
La Fête séculaire de Corneille of 
Michel de Cubiéres-Palmézeau* (Paris 
1785), raise the question whether the 
author’s identity has been satisfac- 
torily verified. See Emilie P. Kostoro- 
ski, ‘Michel de Cubières, man of many 
names,’ Studi francesi (Turin 1972). 
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seen that praise of Racine eventually resounded more loudly and 
more universally still. But in actual fact, Racine’s popularity was 
not too much stronger than Corneille’s. Statistically, it has been 
shown, his superiority over Corneille on the Parisian stage in 
the eighteenth century was somewhat ambivalent. Similarly, 
there is ambivalence where the critics are concerned. Racine was 
not the favourite of all, but of a certain group, and there were 
even those among these critics who betrayed him, openly or 
covertly, for the sake of Voltaire. Particularly from the middle 
of the century on, both Racine and Corneille elicited less en- 
thusiasm, though perhaps no less esteem, than before’4. 

Testimonies to this decline in favour, voiced often by men who 
personally admired the two dramatists, are numerous. ‘Cor- 
neille et Racine sont déjà un peu usés pour nous, noted Mercier 
(L’An 2440, i.277). Elsewhere he remarked: ‘J’entrends fort 
bien Corneille; mais il faut avouer, il est devenu pour nous un 
auteur presque étranger. . .. Nous aimons le poli, et la massue 
d’Hercule est noueuse.”75 In Dorat’s opinion (Coup d'oeil i.19-20), 
the public barely tolerated Corneille’s sublimity and Racine’s 
elegance toward the end of the century: ‘il va les admirer avec 
assez de froideur et sans empressement.’ Concerning Racine in 
particular, Dorat commented (Thédtre, i.xxxii): ‘Je m'aperçois 
que Racine produit moins d’effet de jour en jour: il laisse l’âme 
dans une espèce d’inertie, et, sans l’harmonie de ses vers, plusieurs 
de ses pièces qui faisaient l’admiration de l’autre siècle seraient 
peu goûtées par celui-ci” ‘La langue de Racine n’est plus la 
nôtre, observed Belloy*, as if to imply that even the eighteenth 
century’s relish for Racine’s style was not immune to a certain 
deterioration, ‘on trouve comme un accent étranger à ceux qui se 
servent de ses tours et de ses expressions.75 


74 Montesquieu had already remarked, 75 Louis Sébastien Mercier, Théâtre 
however, in his Pensée 1062 (which complet (Amsterdam 1778-1784), i.7. 
must date from between 1721 and 76 Pierre Laurent Buyrette, dit de 
1731) that ‘on n’avait plus de goût Belloy, Oeuvres complètes (Paris 1779), 
pour les ouvrages de Corneille, i.179. See also AL (1776), iv.202-203, 
Racine.’ Vi.185-186. 
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The primary source of this decline, the above quotations make 
clear, was popular, not critical’? Lack of enthusiasm is best 
explained, therefore, by the modification of theatre audiences. 
Critics hacked away at the reputation of Corneille, perhaps, but 
they did not want to drive him into oblivion, and they certainly 
did not wish any harm to the fame of Racine (beyond that of 
clarifying priorities for the eighteenth-century dramatist). Classi- 
cal tragedy was written to be played, however, more than to be 
read. For this reason there are two audiences to be considered 
here, the critical and the popular. The popular audience was no 
longer satisfied even with Racine toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the critical audience was obliged to confirm its dis- 
content, as in this observation by Marmontel (iv.39): ‘J’entends 
dire que telle et telle des plus belles pièces de Corneille, et même 
de Racine, auraient aujourd’dui peu de succès, si on les donnait 
pour la première fois; que le tragique en paraitrait faible; et que 
l’éloquence qui les anime suppléerait mal aux mouvements et aux 
coups de théâtre qu’on demande à présent, pour être ému comme 
on se plaît à l’être. Cela est affligeant à croire; mais cela n’est que 
trop croyable.’ Audiences, it was noted in L*Année littéraire 
(1776, vi.107-108; 1778, viii.146), were no longer willing (or 
perhaps able) to make the effort necessary to appreciate the 
sophistication of the genre: ‘Il faut avouer, en effet, quelque 
gotit et une certaine teinture des lettres, pour sentir le mérite et 
les beautés de Corneille, et Racine et de Moliére: la représentation 
de leurs immortels ouvrages exige de la part des spectateurs une 
attention continue, une espéce de travail, trés léger et trés agréable 
à la vérité, mais qui fatigue encore une infinité de têtes plébiennes; 
combien peu d’hommes et de femmes ont assez de justesse et de 
délicatesse dans l’esprit pour ne goûter que ce qui est ingénieux, 
bien pensé et vraiment intéressant!” 


77 La Harpe’s Eloge de Racine (1772), ripple when it appeared in public 
for instance, made a great impression (except to arouse the indignation of 
in literary circles, Grimm reports Fréron, who was not of the public, 
(CL x.112), but created hardly a strictly speaking). 
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More and more tragique meant touchant, and even 
Racine was not moving enough to satisfy eighteenth-century 
sentimentalité. The spectator now desired to be moved by more 
obvious means, and he wanted more action than talk. Tragedies 
like those of Corneille and Racine, Alembert decided (v.82), 
were better read than represented, judging from their declining 
popularity. Men who professed to be the sincerest admirers of 
the ‘Raphaël de la poésie française who claimed that the least 
of his tragedies was like the Venus of Praxiteles, nevertheless 
dared to suggest improvements like transforming his narrations 
into action for the sake of Les grands effets (the thrill of spectacle)”. 

Modification of public taste, therefore, together with a craving 
for novelty, and possibly also distaste resulting from the distor- 
tion created by poor acting’, contributed to the gradual decline 
in popularity of both Corneille and Racine. Such was the state of 
affairs that, toward the middle of the century, the Comédiens 
adopted the strategy of including ballets in their program in 
order to attract crowds to performances of the great masters. 
Even some of the great tragedies (Le Cid, Horace, Andromaque, 
Phédre, Iphigénie) were converted to balletic or operatic form in 
order to appeal to popular tastes*®°. 


O scandale! 6 barbarie! Sans vouloir 
excuser ici le mauvais goût du siècle, 
il faut avouer au moins, pour être 
juste, que de tous les rôles de cette 


78 see: AL (176$), iv.217-222; 
Bachaumont xix.106; Dorat, Théâtre, 
i.xxxij; Best. 13368 and Best. 14819. 

79 see Lettre à M.***, sur la manière 


actuelle de jouer la tragédie, reviewed 
in AL (1776), vi.185-186. See also 
Meister, CZ xii.281-282, for excerpts 
from a letter written by mme de Saint- 
Chamond on the grotesque acting of 
mme Vestris, particularly in Corneille’s 
Rodogune. The CL (xii.413) also 
records a revealing comment about a 
1780 attempt to revive Corneille’s 
La Mort de Pompée: ‘Cette tragédie, 
quoiqu’elle n’eût pas été jouée depuis 
longtemps, a attiré si peu de monde, 
que les Comédiens n’ont pas jugé à 
propos de la donner plus de deux fois. 
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magnifique pièce il n’y en a eu qu’un 
seul qui ait été rendu d’une manière 
tolérable, celui d’Achorée, par le sieur 
Monvel.’ 

80 see Bachaumont xxxiii.218-219; 
Fréron, LQET ix.203-204; CL ii.263, 
328; CL iv.207. Brenner lists all such 
tragédies lyriques or opéras; a few of 
them were adapted directly from the 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine, and, 
if they were performed, performances 
took place at the Académie royale de 
musique, not at the Théâtre-Français. 
(de la p.71). The interesting history of 
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Another factor contributing to the decline was the eighteenth 
century's growing ‘inferiority complex’ with regard to ‘le grand 
siècle” A number of writers began to be concerned lest the ad- 
miration so liberally bestowed on the great men of the age of 
Louis x1v overshadow the accomplishments of the age of Louis 
xv. To anyone of this mind, the achievements of Corneille and 
Racine had to be less perfect than those of Crébillon and, more 
especially, of Voltaires!. 

Because of the gigantic stature of Voltaire and of the pervasive 
influence he exerted in his century, his competitive relationship 
with Corneille and Racine, together with his critical opinions of 
them, will be discussed in a separate chapter. First it will be help- 
ful to look more closely at the various kinds of specific comments 
which eighteenth-century critics made about Corneille and 
Racine. 

A sense of solidarity in the face of potential danger had 
prompted critics to deal in generalities when the reputation of 
French theatre was at stake. When, however, there was no need 
to defend it against its rivals, they invariably addressed themselves 
to the level of the specific. It was inevitable, under the circum- 
stances, that their watchful eyes detect substantial differences in 
the art of Corneille and Racine. To one brought up on the 
reverence of literary absolutes, differences automatically meant 
that one was right and the other wrong. Evaluation had to consist 
in determining which way was right, and contrast was the logical, 
indeed the only tool of the critic. 


one such tragédie lyrique, Racine’s 
Andromaque adapted by Pitra and 
Grétry (1780), can be followed in CL 
xii.402-405 and 526-527. 

81 see: AL (1755), i.58-59, a review 
of Considérations sur les révolutions 


des arts by Méhégan*; AL (1776), 
vii.13, review of Aux mdnes de Louis 
XV, et des grands hommes qui ont 
vécu sous son régne. Bricaire de La 
Dixmerie*, Les Deux Ages du goiit et 
du génie français (La Haye 1769). 
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CHAPTER II 


Corneille versus Racine 


Once when Montesquieu was rather playfully comparing French 
writers to artists (ii.320), he likened Corneille to Michelangelo 
and Racine to Raphael!. The reason is obvious; at a first glance, 
the vigour and grandeur of the sculptor’s lines were echoed in 
the literary creations of Corneille, whereas Racine’s tragedies 
were more akin to the fluidity of painting and the grace and 
languor of Raphael’s style. Almost invariably, cursory remarks 
made in the eighteenth century rest upon these clichés. Corneille, 
it was said, was grand, sublime, étonnant, éloquent, énergique, 
surprenant, accablant, puissant, frappant, and occasionally 
terrifiant. He uplifted the mind and inspired in the spectator fear 
rather than pity, and admiration more than either fear or pity’. 
Racine, on the other hand, was tendre, doux, élégant, émouvant, 
attendrissant, touchant, amolissant, languissant, and pur. He 
exploited to the utmost the tragic emotion of pity and sought to 
involve the heart of the spectator rather than his head: “Corneille 


1 so also did Fréron. See AL (1773) 
iv.145. Montesquieu also compared 
Rameau to Corneille and Lulli to 
Racine. 

2the word admiration retained in 
seventeenth-century usage the strength 
of its Latin origin, admiratio. It signi- 
fied étonnement—a violent emotion, 
as if struck by thunder, brought on by 
an extraordinary sight. Corneille ex- 
perimented with this emotion as a 
means of achieving catharsis particular- 
ly in Nicoméde (1651). In the Examen 
of this play, Corneille theorized thus: 
‘Dans l’admiration qu’on a pour sa 
vertu (la vertu de Nicoméde), je trouve 


une maniére de purger les passions 
dont n’a point parlé Aristote, et qui 
est peut-être plus sûre que celle qu’il 
prescrit à la tragédie par le moyen de 
la pitié et de la crainte. L’amour qu’elle 
nous donne pour cette vertu que nous 
admirons nous imprime de la haine 
pour le vice contraire.” This ethical 
bent need not, however, be given 
exaggerated importance; Corneille’s 
real aim seems to have been the excite- 
ment of his spectators’ emotions, 
admiration being one of these emo- 
tions. See Pierre Corneille, Writings 
on the théatre, ed. H. T. Barnwell 
(Oxford 1965), 152-153, 261-262 (n.9). 
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pensait plus qu’il ne sentait: Racine, au contraire, sentait plus 
qu’il ne pensait; ses pensées mêmes sont tournées en sentiment et 
passent par le coeur pour aller à l’esprit.”? 

These statements are partially true, of course, but in need of a 
wider context in which to assume their proper value. Because that 
context was generally lacking, truth was distorted by half-truth. 
It was believed that Corneille avoided love as a theme (a generali- 
zation which Voltaire rightly demolished), or that he treated it 
badly (because he did not treat it like Racine). Racine was made 
to look effeminate, while in actual fact he was as forceful as 
Corneille in his own way. ‘Les adorateurs de Corneille parlent de 
Racine, comme si ce n’était point l’auteur de Britannicus, de 
Mithridate, de Phèdre et d’Athalie,” sputtered Fréron (AL 
(1755), iv.64-65). ‘On soupçonnerait volontiers ceux qui Pont 
traité de pigeonneau de n’avoir lu qu’ Alexandre et Bérénice 

Another effect of such facile categorization was that, while 
Corneille was more striking, Racine seemed more accessible and 
more popular, because the eighteenth century enjoyed being 
sensible more than raisonnable. It was easier to appreciate the 
Racine of these generalizations; all one needed was a heart. But 
to appreciate Corneille, it was necessary to have ‘une âme forte 
et un esprit éclairé” (Chicaneau, p.8, Lambert i.iii). Or so it was 
thought. 

No one disputed Fontenelle’s claim (iii.439-440) that ‘per- 
sonne n’a si bien fait voir que Corneille ce que peut le grand par 
lui-même, et sans le secours ni de la terreur ni de la pitié.” But 
the eighteenth century was little disposed toward such a régime. 


3 Didier Pierfe Chicaneau de Neu- Za littérature moderne (The Hague 
ville*, Considérations sur les ouvrages 1749-1752), ïi.222-223; Pierre de 
d'esprit (Amsterdam 1758), pp.14-15. Chamblain de Marivaux, Œuvres 
See also: AL (1756), vii.r42 and complètes (Paris 1781), xii.43; Mar- 
(1774), iv.81; Etienne Bonnot de montel vii.336-337; L. Racine, Rem. 
Condillac, Œuvres complètes (Paris  iii.387-388; Raynal, Nouvelles littér- 
1821), 1.332; Diderot vi.309; Dorat, aires (CL), i137; Sabatier ii.43; 
Œuvres ‘choisies, p.426; Enc. ‘Paral-  Silvain*, Traité du sublime à monsieur 
lèl (Jaucourt); Lambert i, iii; Despréaux (Paris 1732), passim. 
Joseph de La Porte*, Observations sur 
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It wanted to weep, and it accepted with difficulty a tragic situa- 
tion that was not pathetic or emotionally troubling*. On the level 
of theory, admiration was thought to be a weak if not inadequate 
basis of tragedy®. In practice, it was easier and more pleasurable 
for both author and spectator to pity the tragic hero than to 
admire him. Even Fontenelle (iii.3) recognized that, while Ze 
noble was superior to le touchant, it was a combination of both 
which held the greatest appeal. He saw this combination best ex- 
pressed in Corneille’s conflicts of love and duty, to be sure. 
Others, like Grimm (CZ iv.229-230), believed that Racine’s 
tragedies illustrated it with greater finesse: ‘Il s’agit (dans les 
tragédies de Corneille) d’arracher du fond de l’âme jalouse du 
spectateur un cri d’admiration, chose difficile, tandis que dans le 
genre de Racine, les limites entre lesquelles le succés est resserré 
me semblent moins étroites. Malheureux nous-mémes, nous nous 


4note the description of the tragic 
given in Joseph de La Porte and 
Sébastien Roch Nicolas Chamfort, 
Dictionnaire dramatique (Paris 1776), 
iii.310, in which the dominant ideas 
are ‘victim’ and ‘tears’: ‘Le vrai 
tragique règne lorsqu’un homme ver- 
tueux, ou du moins plus vertueux que 
vicieux, est victime de son devoir, 
comme le sont les Curiace; ou de sa 
propre faiblesse, comme Ariane et 
Phèdre; ou de la faiblesse d’un autre 
homme, comme Polyeucte; ou de la 
prévention d’un père, comme Hippo- 
lyte; ou de l’emportement passager 
d’un frère, comme Camille; qu’il 
soit précipité par un malheur qu’il n’a 
pu éviter, comme Andromaque; ou 
par une sorte de fatalité a laquelle 
tous les hommes sont sujets, comme 
Oedipe; voila le vrai tragique; voila 
ce qui nous trouble jusqu’au fond de 
l'âme, et qui fait pleurer The Dic- 
tionnaire dramatique was the result of 
collaboration between La Porte and 
Chamfort, the latter being responsible 
for the general expository entries; but 


for the sake of simplicity, it will be 
referred to under the name of La Porte 
alone. It is composed for the most part 
of judgments gleaned from sources 
never acknowledged, frequently from 
Parfaict and Fréron. This was appar- 
ently an accepted practice since Bar- 
bier, in his Discours préliminaire to 
the Nouvelle bibliothèque d’un homme 
de goût (Paris 1808-1810), based inci- 
dentally on an earlier version by the 
same Abbé de La Porte, admits to 
doing the same (though more accur- 
ately than La Porte). To identify the 
true sources of various texts would 
require tedious and unnecessary re- 
search. The texts used, whatever their 
origin, are of the eighteenth century. 

5 La Harpe (LZ vi.86-90) gives the 
appearance of defending Corneille in 
his discussion of admiration by stating 
that every tragedy must evoke a cer- 
tain amount of it. Yet his conclusion 
does not differ from that of Voltaire, 
who dismissed Corneille’s admiration 
as ineffectual and froide. 
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laissons aller sans effort à compatir aux malheureux; petits, nous 
nous prétons plus difficilement à la grandeur et à l’héroïsme. 
L’admiration, à moins qu’elle ne soit soutenue, extrême, em- 
portée de vive force, est froide et contrainte” Marmontel, too, 
though an ardent admirer of Corneille, acknowledged that his 
variety of admiration was a resource of limited value at best 
(vii.346): ‘Il faut...s’attendre à voir une tragédie où cette 
espèce d’intérét domine, plus estimée que courue. Les hommes 
compatissent avec plaisir: mais ils n’admirent qu’à regret. C’est 
que la pitié flatte l’orgueil de celui qui l’éprouve, et que l’admira- 
tion le blesse. On croit être au-dessus de ceux qu’on plaint, et 
Pon avoue qu’on est au-dessous de ceux qu’on admire. Ajoutons 
qu’on se refroidit sur le grand plus tôt que sur le pathétique, et 
que pour admirer il faut la même surprise que pour le rire.” 

In addition to these general differentiations of tone, there were 
a number of specific areas into which comment on Corneille and 
Racine might fall in eighteenth-century France: dramatic artis- 
try; ethical content; the treatment of love; characterization; style; 
and Ze bon goût or artistic discernment. Surprisingly, those areas 
which one would anticipate to be the most important —observ- 
ance of the dramatic code (règles, bienséances) and ethical con- 
tent—were actually the least emphasized in the total body of 
criticism. The theoretician Du Bos singled out occasional lapses 
in historical accuracy in both dramatists, but no one took his 
pedantry seriously (and perhaps he did not either). The unities 
of time and place, so often an object of concern to seventeenth- 
century critics, were given scant attention. It was generally 
acknowledged that Racine was more scrupulous in this matter 
than Corneille, although Corneille was thought to have acted 
more in accordance with inspiration than out of ignorance of the 
tules or inability to observe them’. A certain amount of bad faith 
6 see also, on the subject of admira- ? see L. Racine (Rem. iii.317-319) 
tion versus pity; Belloy iii.toq-106, and Marmontel (1787), vi.269). The 
vi.181-184; Grimm CL ii.362; La latter even rejoices that Corneille 


Motte iv.427; La Porte, DD i.27; wrote his masterpieces at a time when 
Sabatier ii.43-44, iv.9-10. ignorance was dominant and writers 
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can be detected from time to time, however, as in the Encyclopédie 
article on unity signed by Jaucourt. Unity of place was not 
violated in Racine’s Esther, he maintained, because all took place 
within the palace of Assuérus; yet it was inexcusably violated in 
Cinna because the action required two distinct places, Emilie’s 
quarters and the study of Auguste (both in the same palace or 
residence). 

Unity of action was rightfully considered more important than 
unity of time and place, but here again negative criticism was 
only half-hearted. Both Corneille and Racine had added episodes 
to their plots to accommodate the tastes of the times. But while a 
few complained that this procedure had destroyed the majestic 
simplicity practiced by the Greeks (cf. 4L (1764), vii.5-6), more 
believed that unity of interest (La Motte’s principal criterion) 
had been preserved along with classic simplicity: ‘Rien de plus 
simple que les Grecs, parmi nous Corneille en général, et Racine 
toujours.’ 

Choice of subject was a slightly less neutral topic. La Harpe 
(L ix.107), for one, judged that Corneille usually selected his 
subjects badly and Racine always chose them well, with the ex- 
ception of his earliest plays and of Esther, which was unique by 
reason of the circumstances surrounding its composition®. Fréron, 
on the contrary, believed that the subjects of Corneille’s best plays 
were imbued with the nobility and importance suitable to tragedy, 
while those of Racine were less obviously so (AL (1774), iv.-80-81). 


were able to develop their talent un- 
impeded by the tyranny of rules. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth for anyone familiar with the 
conditions under which Corneille 
worked, from Horace on. Mercier 
(Essai, pp.24-25) acknowledged Cor- 
neille’s submission to ‘les régles’ with 
regret and wished that his favourite 
had been born in republican Rome or 
in London, where he would have been 
able to develop his dramatic gift un- 
hindered. 


8 François de Baculard d’Arnaud, 
Les Amants malheureux (The Hague 
1765), p.8 (Discours préliminaire). See 
also: AL (1759), ii-316-317; Enc., 
‘Unité (Jaucourt), and ‘Intrigue’; 
La Porte, DD i.442; Marmontel, vii. 


347. 

9 and what of Bérénice (by eighteenth- 
century standards)? Is this not also 
an instance of bad faith prompted by 
personal prejudice? 
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Progression of interest faltered in Racine’s fifth acts, it was 
generally thought. Only in Athalie, critics agreed, did he main- 
tain suspense until the very end. But this was attributed more to 
external limitations (č. e., the necessity of reporting action in 
narrative form) than to personal inadequacies on the part of 
Racine. 

Confidants were a staple ingredient of classical tragedy, and 
the eighteenth century (at least that segment of it which approved 
of the recourse to confidants) was satisfied with both Corneille 
and Racine in this respect, although Corneille’s dependence on 
two such characters to provide the exposition of Rodogune was 
frowned upon”. 

Despite many real differences, then, between the two great 
dramatists, their dissimilarities were not seen to involve the basic 
principles of dramatic construction. ‘Y a-t-il deux auteurs d’un 
caractère plus différent que Corneille et Racine? asked L’Année 
littéraire (1784, viii.220-221). ‘On s'aperçoit cependant qu’ils 
ont tous deux écrit dans les mêmes principes; tous les deux se 
rapprochent par les qualités essentielles au poème dramatique. 

Neither did their differences lie principally in the ethical orien- 
tation of their tragedies. The eighteenth century placed an in- 
creasingly greater emphasis on the moral aspect of the theatre, 
as the nature of le drame and of the comédie larmoyante, genres 
which grew out of its needs and aspirations, eloquently testifies. 
At the same time, a certain group was producing a considerable 
body of literature (if not considerable popular support) to prove 
that the theatre was fundamentally immoral, a school of vice. 
Obviously, anyone espousing this view looked disapprovingly 


a 


10 see: Chamfort, Œuvres complètes, 
ed. P. R. Auguis (Paris 1824), iv.202- 
203; La Motte iv.154-155, 279; La 
Porte, DD i.293-294. 

11 such attacks on the theatre began, 
of course, long before the eighteenth 
century. For a contemporary sketch of 
the controversy, beginning with Scu- 
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déry, see Ch. Desprez de Boissy*, 
Lettres sur les spectacles; avec une 
histoire des ouvrages pour et contre les 
théâtres (7th ed. Paris 1780). The 
author takes a stand against the theatre, 
but provides, in his second volume, 
an annotated list of the pieces con- 
sidered important at that time. 
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on both Corneille and Racine, and perhaps more so on Racine. 
For his portrayal of love, whether immoral, as the love of Phèdre, 
or virtuous, as that of Monime, was potentially more dangerous 
because ofits dominant role and because it was adeptly represented. 

Voltaire’s former teacher Porée did not go quite so far in his 
condemnation of the theatre. He did not see it as inherently 
pernicious, but rather harmful only because it was misused by 
perverted men, and he regretted that the inimitable Corneille, 
otherwise so eminently moral, should indirectly advocate the 
unfortunate custom of dueling (in Le Cid). Did Corneille not 
realize, he asked the poet rhetorically, the extent of his influence 
on theatre-goers? No, he must have been unaware of his re- 
sponsibility to have done such a thing. Happily, Porée continued 
in his ‘dialogue,’ Corneille had not consecrated his powerful 
gifts to the charms of Venus: ‘Si les tendresses et le langage 
efféminé des amours avaient pu s’accommoder de l’énergie de 
l'esprit le plus ferme, et de l’enthousiasme de la poésie la plus 
sublime, de quels feux n’auriez-vous pas embrasé la scène?” 
Unhappily, Porée lamented, Racine had done just that’. 

Critics who are not to be identified with this longstanding 
dispute over the morality of the theatre did, nevertheless, comment 
occasionally on the ethical content of the tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine. From the diversity of their opinions emerges one 
dominant idea: Corneille and Racine were not public enemies, 
but public instructors in morality. No one suggested that either 
dramatist had intended primarily to be instructive, and it was per- 
haps this lack of evident stress on the didactic which cost Racine 
some popularity that he might otherwise have enjoyed’. 


12 Porée, Discours, pp.28-29. See élémentaires des belles-lettres (Amster- 


also: Joseph Romain Joly*, Lettres 
historiques et critiques sur les spectacles 
(Avignon 1762), passim (Corneille and 
Racine both wrote like pagans); B. de 
La Tour, iii.15 41-1546. 

13 see: Desfontaines, /ugements, 1.60- 
62; Du Bos i.459-460; Fontenelle iii.18; 
Jean Henri Samuel Formey, Principes 


dam 1763), pp.263-264; Jean François 
Pons*, Œuvres (Paris 1738), pp-50, 117- 
118. See also in AL (1774), iv.75-78, 
the review of a work highly unfavour- 
able to Racine in the matter of morality 
as in every other way (and extremely 
biased in favour of Corneille). 
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Probably the best known eighteenth-century animadversions 
on the morality of the theatre are found in Rousseau’s Lettre à 
d’Alembert sur les spectacles’. The letter, prompted by Alembert’s 
proposal to establish a theatre in Geneva (in his article on Geneva 
in the Encyclopédie), denounced the theatre for flattering public 
taste and arousing the passions. By exciting a sense of pity for 
imaginary heroes, Rousseau explained, it also deceived the spec- 
tator into thinking himself virtuous simply because he felt so. 
The picture of love afforded by the theatre Rousseau considered 
to be especially dangerous (i.257): ‘je ne pense guère mieux 
des héros de Racine (que de ceux de Moliére), de ces héros si 
parés, si doucereux, si tendres, qui, sous un air de courage et 
de vertu, ne nous montrent que les modèles des jeunes gens dont 
j'ai parlé, livrés à la galanterie, à la mollesse, à Pamour, à tout 
ce qui peut efféminer l’homme et l’attiédir sur le goût de ses 
véritables devoirs.”15 

Alembert responded (iv.432-458) by defending the right of an 
author to seek first to please, then to instruct, and also the right 
of the public to pity its heroes. The theatre, so reviled by Rous- 
seau, was to Alembert: ‘cet amusement raffiné, qui consiste à 
représenter sur des planches les infortunes et les travers de nos 
semblables, pour nous consoler ou nous guérir des nôtres, et à 
nous rendre spectateurs de la vie, d’acteurs que nous y sommes, 
pour nous en adoucir le poids et les malheurs.’ As for love, in 
Alembert’s opinion it was plainly here to stay. Yet it was wrong 


14 Œuvres complètes (Paris 1865), i. 
178-271. 

15 see also i.212-214, where Rousseau 
illustrates his ideas on love in tragedy 
with the example of Bérénice, at the 
end of which tragedy the spectator is 
secretly sorry that Titus has responded 
to duty rather than to love. Rousseau’s 
disapproval of Corneille is clarified in 
La Nouvelle Héloïse, iv.172, when 
Saint-Preux writes to Julie of his 
annoyance with classical tragedy: 
‘mais qu’on me dise de quel usage sont 
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ici les tragédies de Corneille et ce 
qu'importe au peuple de Paris Pompée 
et Sertorius? (Beaumarchais and 
Mercier will have recourse to the same 
idea in their defense of le drame.) He 
also objects to Corneille’s amorous 
heroes: ‘Mais que fait une flamme 
héroïque et pure dans l’âme des 
grands? Ne dirait-on pas que les com- 
bats de Pamour et de la vertu leur 
donnent souvent de mauvaises nuits, 
et que le coeur a beaucoup a faire dans 
les mariages des rois?” 
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to say that the women of France were interested in nothing else, 
‘comme si elles n’étaient ni citoyennes ni mères.” The success of 
Voltaire’s La Mort de César and Mérope were ample proof to the 
contrary. 

In nearly all such discussions of morality, a primary consider- 
ation was the amorous element which both Corneille and Racine 
used to enhance (or to contaminate) their tragedies. Aside from 
its relation to the ethical question, love was an aesthetic concern, 
a critical factor in distinctions made between the two dramatists, 
and a major contribution to the degree of success each of them 
achieved during the eighteenth century. For love was what an 
eighteenth-century audience wanted most to see—a love that 
would excite compassion and pity, a love that could be wept over 
with copious tears'*. Undoubtedly, the manner in which Cor- 
neille and Racine dealt with love depended in part on their re- 
spective temperaments. But the issue has far wider horizons. 
While the influence of one’s milieu can only partially explain the 
bent of one’s creativity, there is no doubt that drama, to succeed, 
must correspond to the temper of a particular nation at a particu- 
lar time. Those, therefore, who attributed Racine’s growing 
success at the expense of Corneille to his exploitation of the 
amorous element rightly associated it with modifications in the 
priorities of seventeenth-century aristocratic society. In the 
words of Fontenelle (ii.344): ‘On admirait moins, mais on 
était plus ému. Une infinité de traits de passion bien touchés, et 
presque sans aucun mélange de choses plus nobles qui les eussent 
refroidis, une versification très agréable, et dont l'élégance ne 
se démentait jamais, un jeune auteur dont le style était plus jeune 


16 tears had flowed freely in the seven- 
teenth century also. Parfaict (xiii. 
407-410) cites an amusing account 
given by Le Sage of audiences at 
Boyer’s very mediocre Judith (1695). 
There were so many women that men 
were obliged to yield their places, 
even those on the stage, and stand in 


the wings. The women would spread 
handkerchiefs on their laps in readiness 
for the play’s moving scenes, particu- 
larly one in the fourth act where they 
would all burst into tears. This scene 
was thereafter known as ‘la scéne 
des mouchoirs.” 
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aussi: voilà ce qu’il fallait principalement aux femmes dont les 
jugements ont tant d’autorité au théâtre français. Aussi furent- 
elles charmées, et Corneille ne fut plus pour elles que le vieux 
Corneille.” 

While the commingling of love and tragedy provided the 
eighteenth-century spectator’s keenest enjoyment, their com- 
patibility was a much debated issue among the experts. It was 
asked whether love was appropriate to such a serious genre, 
and whether the ancients had been wiser in avoiding it. Some 
were convinced of its unsuitability. “L’amour n’a point assez de 
gravité, it was said in Olivet’s Histoire de l’Académie (ii.343), 
‘ou plutét...c’est quelque chose de trop badin pour entrer 
dans le tragique.” It could certainly be a very serious, even violent 
reality for the persons involved, but the spectator in a theatre, 
who remained outside the situation, would be more inclined to 
laugh at its transports than to weep’. Fénelon, in his Lettre à 
l’Académie composed shortly before his death in 1715, had 
deplored the effects of this disfiguration of tragedy and proposed 
that one could do very well without it: “Nos poétes les ont 
rendus (nos spectacles) languissants, fades et doucereux comme 
des romans. On n’y parle que de feux, de chaines, de tourments. 
On y veut mourir en se portant bien. Une personne trés impar- 
faite est nommée un soleil, ou tout au moins une aurore; ses yeux 
sont deux astres. Tous les termes sont outrés, et rien ne montre 
une vraie passion. Tant mieux; la faiblesse de la passion diminue 
le mal. Mais il me semble qu’on pourrait donner aux tragédies 
une merveilleuse force, suivant les idées trés philosophiques de 


s 


17 the argument was advanced by 
Valincour, Racine’s successor at the 
Académie, whom Olivet asked to 
write the article on Racine which 
appears in his history (ii.327-347). 
Repeated in subsequent editions of the 
history (1729, 1730, 1743), it was 
taken up by Pierre Antoine de La 
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Place* in his Théâtre anglais (London 
1746-1749), i. ci. La Place also be- 
lieved (i. xc-cviij) that even as con- 
summate an artist as Racine had made 
the passion of love, in no way essen- 
tial to tragedy, less interesting than 
the related passions. 
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l'antiquité, sans y mêler cet amour volage et déréglé qui fait tant 
de ravages.’18 

Du Bos (i.161-162), while not rejecting love categorically, 
raised an additional objection to its universal inclusion in tragedy. 
Such a practice, he contended, prevented a writer from observing 
faithfully Zes moeurs (the national character of the persons figuring 
in a tragedy), thus jeopardizing the verisimilitude essential to a 
good play’®. 

To La Motte (iv.31-34), it was not at all unlikely that love be 
involved in every situation, but he agreed with Du Bos that 
fidelity to les moeurs was thereby endangered. The primary 
difficulty, however, he felt to be the resulting monotony of 
characterization: classical tragedy seemed to be always depicting 
the same person in different situations. It did not provide variety 
by combining love with other passions, other interests, different 
national and individual characters, “de maniére enfin qu’on ne 
vit pas des amants en général, mais tels et tels hommes amoureux.’ 
Corneille was, in La Motte’s opinion, far superior to Racine in this 
respect: ‘plus fidèle au caractère de ses sujets, (il) s’est laissé con- 
duire au vrai et aux convenances, aux risques d’en plaire moins.’ 

A monotonous sameness in the characters of Racine (and in 
all tragedies where the amorous element was predominant) was 
also sensed by Marmontel (1787, viii.392-393): “Dans Racine, 
tous les amants ou tendres ou passionnés, ne diffèrent que par 
des nuances, ou plutôt par leur situation: supposez qu’ils changent 
de place; Britannicus sera Hippolyte, Bajazet sera Xipharés, 
Hermione sera Roxane, et pour aller plus loin, Ariane sera Didon; 
Inés sera Monime; Monime, Ariane ou Zaire.’ 


18 Francois de Salignac de La Mothe- 
Fénelon, Œuvres (Versailles 1820- 
1830), xxi.212. See also: René Louis 
de Voyer de Paulmy, marquis d’Ar- 
genson, Notices sur les œuvres de 
théâtre, ed. H. Lagrave Studies on 
Voltaire and the eighteenth century, 
(xlii.-xliii; 1966), xlii.68; B. de La 


Tour, iii.15 45-1546. Both of these men 
likewise criticized the emasculation 
effected by recourse to a romanesque 
love in tragedy. 

19 the objection of Du Bos was con- 
cretized in numerous criticisms of 
Racinian characterization, as will be 
seen shortly. 
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The preponderance of love in Racinian tragedy, with its 
accompanying effects, formed the principal complaint of men 
like Sabatier (iv.r1-14) and Fréron (AL (1760), vii.172-173), 
despite the fact that, admittedly, no one handled it better than 
Racine”. Marie Joseph Chénier also, to whom Racine was the 
most perfect genius ever to grace the history of European litera- 
ture, nonetheless deplored the use to which he had bent his 
talents in order to gratify a self-indulgent court?1. 

Like Chénier, most critics believed that the primary reason for 
this complaisance, whether benefit or bane, on the part of even the 
greatest dramatists, was le godt du siècle, or the prevailing taste 
of the time when they wrote. Incorporating love into the very 
fibre of tragedy had become a necessity from which no one could 
have escaped. The fault was not that of Corneille and Racine, 
therefore, but of the nation as a whole, as Fénelon noted (xxi.212- 
213): ‘nos deux poétes tragiques, qui méritent d’ailleurs les plus 
grands éloges, ont été entrainés par le torrent; ils ont cédé au 
goût des pièces romanesques, qui avaient prévalu.’2 

Du Bos (i.129-136) was willing to excuse the cultivation of the 
tragedy of love for a more fundamental reason: love being the 
passion which affected the greatest number, it was only normal 
that dramatists choose what was bound to produce the strongest 
impact. What Du Bos could not condone, however, was their 
excess: ‘ils ont poussé trop loin la complaisance pour le goût 
de leur siècle, ou, pour mieux dire, ils ont eux-mêmes fomenté ce 
goût avec trop de lâcheté. En renchérissant les uns sur les autres, 
ils ont fait une ruelle de la scène tragique” Racine was more 
guilty in this respect than Corneille, Du Bos believed, and of 


4 


20 see also AL (1774), v.137. Else- 
where (LQET vii.58-6o), Fréron 
defended the exploitation of love in 
tragedy. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that he was, in this instance, 
defending it as beneficial to morality. 
Although basically an era of rigid 
literary beliefs, Fréron’s century dis- 
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plays at times a disconcerting flexi- 
bility, depending upon the interlo- 
cutors and the nature of the dispute. 

21 Marie Joseph Chénier, Œuvres 
posthumes (Paris 1824), i.187-188. 

22 see also: Fréron, LQET vii.57; 
L. Racine, Rem. i.355-356. 
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course those who followed Racine imitated what was easiest to 
imitate—his weaknesses—developing and aggravating them 
further still. 

On the other hand, one might hold, as did Racine’s son (Rem. 
iii.251-257), that the dramatist had transformed the obligation to 
cater to public taste into a personal triumph. Instead of being 
responsible for tragedy’s greatest ills, one might actually con- 
sider him ‘le réformateur de notre galante tragédie.” The argu- 
ments utilized by Louis Racine to prove this were much like those 
later disseminated by Voltaire. First Racine assimilated the 
amorous element into his plots, thus making it sufficiently 
dramatic or thédtral*. He had also given it a more suitable 
language, according to his son (the assertion can be easily dis- 
puted), by suppressing the usual galant terminology (feux, 
chaines, etc.). Finally, he had represented it as either subordinated 
to duty or suffering the consequences of insubordination. Hence, 
concluded this author of two odes on religious subjects, tragedy 
had become more moral as well as more tragic in the hands of 
Racine—even though, paradoxically, it had also become more 
dangerous now that the ravages of love were so well portrayed. 

This type of reasoning did not originate with Louis Racine 
any more than with Voltaire, for he owed it, in turn, to a drama- 
tist of importance and a great admirer of his father, Le Franc de 
Pompignan**. Le Franc had written a long letter to Louis Racine 


23 the word signifies in this context 
‘dramatic’ or ‘pertaining to the action 
of a dramatic plot.’ La Harpe clearly 
gives it, however, the sense of ‘effec- 
tive’ or ‘having a strong impact’ in 
L vi.87, 96-97, a meaning directly 
related to the tragic emotions of fear 
and especially of pity. This is, in effect, 
to equate thédtral with touchant, a 
fact vital to an understanding of the 
eighteenth-century appreciation of 
theatre. 

24 this theory did not originate with 
Le Franc de Pompignan either. During 


XCV/5 


the early part of the century, Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau (Lettres iii.88-90) 
had expressed opposition to lamour- 
galanterie, which was tainted by the 
influence of romanesque novels and 
operas, and which was found in the 
theatre of Pierre and Thomas Cor- 
neille, as in most tragedies written 
since Racine’s departure from the 
profession; he had expressed only 
approval of l’amour-passion of Racine, 
tragic, distressed, remorseful. Desfon- 
taines (/ugements ix.40-43) echoed 
Rousseau’s approval of love in tragedy 
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dated 9 November 1751, in which he urged him to publish his 
remarks on his father’s plays?5. He then proceeded to discuss the 
theatre of Racine (and of Corneille, it goes without saying) in a 
manner which Fréron (4L (1773), iv.145-166) applauded as 
objective and just. (He proposed, for example, that Racine was 
generally not as great a genius as Corneille.) One of his most 
important points was that their treatment of love constituted the 
only real difference between Corneille and Racine; for ‘Racine 
traitait Pamour en homme de génie, et Corneille en homme 
d'esprit? Comparing scenes in both repertories dealing specifi- 
cally with love to illustrate his idea, Le Franc declared (pp.408- 
409): ‘on remarquera dans le premier (Corneille) plus d’hyper- 
boles, de pointes et de ce verbiage de galanterie qui était alors a 
la mode, que de véritable passion; plus d’art que de sentiment, 
plus d’esprit que de génie. Chez Racine, l'amour n’a rien de sec 
ni de forcé. Il s’insinue dans le coeur par la voix de la nature; il 
le pénètre, émeut, l’attendrit. Sil ne produit pas les mêmes 
effets dans les ouvrages de Corneille, cet auteur en est moins 
excusable, puisqu’ayant introduit Pamour dans toutes ses tragé- 
dies, il a deux torts en cela; l’un d’avoit fait ce qu’il ne devait pas 
faire, l’autre de l’avoir mal fait. Racine gave evidence of other 
weaknesses, Le Franc went on; sometimes the love element was 
too loosely connected with the plot or else overbearing. But in 
Corneille’s tragedies, these irregularities were pushed to an ex- 
treme, and, outside of Polyeucte, Le Cid and Horace, they left 
much to be desired in this area. Love was unnecessary in 


the repetitiousness and lack of origina- 
lity that characterize much eighteenth- 
century criticism. It also causes the 
-reader to wonder how deeply such 


provided it was well handled and more 
than simples tenderness. He also 
echoed the poet’s disapproval of 
Corneille’s treatment of love (VP 
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ferring only to the ‘passion très 
puérile et trés fade’ of the lesser plays 
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Héraclius, according to Le Franc, indecent in La Mort de Pompée, 
ridiculous in Sertorius, and intolerable in Oedipe. There was no 
such frivolity in Racine. 

La Harpe was another who defended Racinian love, and the 
inclusion of love in tragedy in general, with vigour and eloquence. 
Times had changed since the days of Sophocles, he pointed out 
(Z vi.78-84), and love obviously played a far more important 
role in modern literature. If the purpose of literature was to please, 
was not the amorous element the easiest and surest means to that 
end? What counted, he rightly contended, was not expunging it 
entirely, but making it worthy to be part of tragedy, substituting 
‘aux froideurs de la galanterie vulgaire toute l’énergie de la 
passion.’ This, La Harpe declared, was exactly what Racine (and 
Voltaire) had done, for Racine’s portraits of love were ‘toujours 
vrais, toujours parfaits dans les convenances, touchants ou 
terribles dans les effets.’ Even his secondary characters, whom 
others criticized as weak and romanesque or épisodiques (without 
an essential relationship to the plot), were as credible as his 
stronger ones: ‘S’ils ne constituent pas la tragédie, ils ne la 
déparent point.’ La Harpe agreed with Voltaire that it had not 
been Racine who enervated tragedy by emphasizing love, but 
Corneille with his insipid galanterie. 

The greatest of Racine’s contributions to the theatre, then, 
according to La Harpe and Voltaire, as well as Louis Racine, 
was precisely the integration of the amorous element with the 
tragic action. In this regard, Corneille’s mistake was not that he 
had put love in all his tragedies, but that he had relegated it to 
second place. Turning the tables on those who considered love 
as an unfit intrusion into tragedy, these critics held that it should 
occupy the first place in a tragedy, in order to be interesting, or 
else have no place at all. ‘Il faut que [la passion de l’amour] ne 
paraisse point, predicated Louis Racine (Rem. i.104-106; iii. 
251), ‘ou qu’elle règne.’ 

Not everyone, however, took for granted that love always held 
first place in all the tragedies of Racine; in some instances it was 
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considered unquestionably episodic?s. Corneille’s system also 
obtained a fair share of support from some critics. Fontenelle, 
for example, held (iii.4) that love need not be proscribed if sub- 
ordinated to a more noble passion, as in Corneille’s theatre. 
According to Fontenelle, love could indeed occupy a secondary 
role in tragedy; Corneille, in fact, had alone refused to satisfy the 
popular demand for a kind of love far removed from the heroism 
proper to tragedy (ii.346). Since his heroes had to be amorous, 
they at least loved persons worthy of themselves, and one could 
not say as much for Racine’s Alexandre (iti.16)?”. 

Mercier likewise approved of Corneille’s use of love in tragedy 
(Essai, p.289): ‘Corneille, en faisant de l'amour une passion 
secondaire, l’a mis à sa véritable place, et nous a enseigné que la 
patrie, le devoir, la vertu, étaient les augustes passions, dignes de 
Phomme et préférables à toute autre. Ses amants s’énoncent 
faiblement, mais ils agissent bien, et es Horaces nous apprennent 
le rang que les femmes devraient tenir dans la vie civile.” 

Beauchamp (pp.12-13) also admired Corneille’s treatment of 
the passion of love and wished that men had followed his example: 
“l connaissait trop le coeur humain pour ne pas sentir la nécessité 
de leur donner de Pamour; il en use cependant avec beaucoup de 
réserve, et il serait à souhaiter qu’on n’eût pas été plus loin.” 

In a letter to his fellow Jesuit Brumoy, Tournemine likewise 
applauded Corneille’s approach to the problem: “N’osant encore 
bannir du théâtre Pamour il en a banni lamour heureux. Il ne lui 
a permis ni bassesse ni faiblesse. Il l’a élevé jusqu’à lhéroïsme, 
aimant mieux passer le naturel que de s’abaisser à un naturel trop 
tendre et contagieux” (Best. D1705). 

Charpentier (p.167) was of the same mind as Tournemine: 
‘Que Corneille est en ce point supérieur à Racine! S’il met deux 
héros ensemble, l’un n’est pas ravalé pas un odieux contraste.” 

26 see Best. D2949 and the discussion  ?7the generalization is unfair; one 
of Racine’s tragedies in chapter 1v of could say as much of some Cornelian 
the present study, where the effects of characters, such as the Cléopâtre of 


episodes or secondary plots on unity of La Mort de Pompée and the Pompée 
action are dealt with. of Sertorius. 
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In addition to those who preferred love à la Corneille to love 
à la Racine, there were some who dared say that Racine was not 
without flaw. On several occasions, Grimm expressed regret 
that Racine had seen fit to ‘disfigure’ his plots with amorous 
episodes which compromised tragic simplicity (CL äii.393, iv.37, 
v.385-386). More severe criticism was published, by a woman 
surprisingly, in the Lettre de mme la baronne de*** à mme la 
marquise de** (Lyon, 14 October 1774), reviewed in Fréron’s 
Année littéraire (1774, V-132-137)*8. The unidentified author pre- 
ferred Zaire to anything ever written by Racine, and Chiméne 
even more than Zaire: ‘Phèdre, Hermione, Roxelane (i. e., 
Roxane), sont des furies; il fallait que Racine eût bien mauvaise 
opinion des femmes; toutes les siennes sont des Messaline.’ Nor 
did she change her mind when an indignant Fréron called to her 
attention the gentler heroines of Racine. For some unknown 
reason this woman had been turned against him, and, while she 
does not seem to have been typical of her sex, her example illus- 
trates well the ease with which intense prejudices produced 
unsound generalizations, and also, perhaps, the general lack of 
sensitivity to the ‘Messaline’ quality of Racine’s theatre. 

Such criticism, while it certainly did exist, was only occasional. 
Usually the Racinian treatment of love was judged superb. For 
every person who claimed that love did not belong in tragedy 
furthermore, there appears to have been another to claim that it did. 

Although these aspects of love in tragedy—ga/anterie, division 
of interest, violation of propriety —were important by eighteenth- 
century standards, and although Corneille could be shown vul- 
nerable in relation to any one of them, his most outstanding 
inadequacy with respect to the love element was considered to 
involve his style. This aspect of his art became, in fact, the prin- 
cipal target of Voltairean criticism, as will be seen shortly; for the 
greatest dramatist of the eighteenth century found it intolerable 


28 an unconvinced baroness further an anonymous gentleman seconded 
pursued the question in AL (1775), Fréron in his defense of Racine against 
vi.264-272. In AL (1775), vii.93-105, la baronne. 
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that men could revere as the greatest dramatist of the seventeenth 
century one who embellished sighs with conceits and who ex- 
pressed despair in epigrams. 

Inequalities between Corneille and Racine in the matter of style 
were not imaginary, and few men were able to accept the advice 
of Gaillard (p.38) to take both dramatists as they were, without 
distinctions, preference or exclusions. Exclusivity was the order 
of the day in this as in other areas. À few defended Corneille as 
best they could, but the majority leaned toward Racine. In an 
age when elegance and sophistication were indispensable, the 
advantage was clearly Racine’s. Most critics seemed to think with 
La Harpe (Z v.262-268, 270) that Corneille was incapable of 
treating love properly, that it became inevitably in his hands 
‘lexagération la plus romanesque.” If, as in Ze Cid and in 
Polyeucte, it was depicted as ‘touchant, noble, délicat, the 
tragic element was lacking: ‘ce n’est pas à beaucoup près cette 
passion forcenée trainant aprés elle le crime et le remords, enfin si 
éminemment tragique quand elle est telle que Racine et Voltaire 
Pont représentée.’ 

The above discussion demonstrates that love in the theatre of 
Corneille and Racine was amply commented upon, but also that 
remarks of this nature are generally lacking in depth and orig- 
inality. Comments on the dramatists’ psychological acumen were 
equally superficial and predictable, since analyses of characteriz- 
ation were limited as a rule to whether or not es moeurs were ob- 
served, and how. 

The term moeurs is susceptible of two interpretations in the 
present context. It can designate (as in Montesquieu) the men- 
tality, prejudices, virtues and vices developed in a particular 
nation through its system of education, government, religion, 
and so forth. It can also mean the character of a particular in- 
dividual. Usually, the first of these meanings was intended in 
eighteenth-century criticism, but the second was also used on 
occasion. Corneille was often recognized as far superior to 
Racine in the depiction of the first kind (les moeurs nationales), 
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which Fréron likened to the costumes worn by figures in a paint- 
ing®, and it was this denotation which drew the larger amount of 
comment. 

The ability of Corneille to observe with accuracy the moeurs of 
the Romans and their enemies was thought to be not only ex- 
ceptional; it was apparently unique as well. This ability had been 
warmly praised in Corneille’s own time, particularly by Guez de 
Balzac. In the eighteenth century, however, enough tragedies 
had been written in the accepted mold and enough perspective 
had been gained to bring to light a further dimension of the 
problem of characterization. Critics were of the opinion now that 
every tragic hero but those of Corneille, regardless of his national 
origin, had been gallicized by dramatists. (It has been seen above 
that the incorporation of love in tragedy had contributed not alittle 
to this situation.) ‘Ils se ressemblent tous,’ complained Grimm 
(CL v.406), ‘ils ressemblent tous à leur auteur, c’est-à-dire, au 
modèle qu’il s’est fait dans sa tête d’un héros, d’un scélérat, etc.’ 

Beyond this statement of fact, however, there was little 
agreement. Some judged that this was a situation to be remedied. 
One should write not only for one’s own nation, declared Fréron 
(AL (1760), ii.43), but for all mankind. Therefore, neglect of 
les moeurs was indeed a fault in Racine’s tragedies, even though 
this fault was disguised by the grace of his style (4L (1760), 
vii.185-186). But others, like La Motte (iv.416-418), condoned 
the general trend: ‘si Racine a formé la plupart (de ses héros), 
un peu trop sur le modèle de nos moeurs, ce n’est pas qu’il n’eût pu 


était au siècle des Théodorics: c’est 


29in AL (1755), iv.63. See also: 
une Rome de Tite-Live, et aussi 


La Porte, DD ïi.244-245; L. Racine, 


Rem. ïi.413. La Porte provides a de- 
tailed explanation of the term. 

30 see his letter to Corneille dated 
17 January 1643, which was inspired 
by Corneille’s Cinna: ‘Vous nous 
faites voir Rome tout ce qu’elle peut 
être à Paris, et ne l’avez point brisée en 
la remuant. Ce n’est point une Rome 
de Cassiodore, et aussi déchirée qu’elle 


pompeuse qu’elle était au temps des 
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les varier avec un plus grand contraste: mais il a senti qu’il était bon 
de les rapprocher de nous, pour nous intéresser plus sûrement.” 

This point conceded to Corneille in the endless verbal battle 
waged by eighteenth-century critics was thereby discredited 
(even though La Motte would not have wanted to do so). 
Accordingly, Trublet (in AL (1760), ïi.42) and Louis Racine 
(Rem. i.71; (1808), ii.290-291) both acknowledged the fact of 
Corneille’s superiority in this regard, but interpreted it in favour 
of Racine. Corneille was too exact in his portrayal of antiquity, 
they claimed, while Racine had given more pleasure to his 
audiences by modernizing his heroes somewhat, without, never- 
theless, distorting the character which tradition had attributed to 
them. Louis Racine even went so far as to say that his father may 
have been more careful about /es moeurs than anyone since 
Homer, though not to the point of needless scrupulosity (Rem. 
i.19-22). Reading Britannicus and Bérénice, he asserted, one 
easily imagined oneself at the court of the Roman emperors. 
With Zphigénie, one joined the Greek army, and Arhalie drew the 
reader into the very midst of the Jews. If Pyrrhus and Mithridate 
had not been in love as they were in Racine’s tragedies, then at least 
they spoke as they would have spoken, had they ever been in love*. 

A second alternative to the question of /es moeurs is represented 
by La Harpe (LZ vi.103-108), who argued that it was Racine who 
excelled in the depiction of both kinds—individual (‘La peinture 
des moeurs est chez lui plus exacte et plus soutenue que dans 
Corneille’) and national (‘Corneille n’a su les peindre en maitre 
que dans les tableaux de la grandeur romaine, qu’il a pourtant 
quelquefois exagérée’). 

While opinion was divided over Racine’s handling of Zes 
moeurs nationales, there was little doubt that he had acquitted 
himself magnificently in the more important matter of the 


31 it was a well known fact that Louis partiality as son of Racine was seen 
Racine avoided going to the theatre at by his contemporaries, as a greater 
all. He knew his father’s plays only disadvantage than this ignorance ofthe 
from reading. It is significant that his theatre as theatre. 
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characterization of individuals. After all, asked Fréron (AL 
(1755), iv.62), was the heart of an Athenian any different from 
that of a Frenchman? Beneath the veneer of accidental differences, 
was not human nature still the same? And in the representation 
of human nature, in the words of Sabatier (iv.10-11), Racine was 
second to none: ‘Non seulement ses héros conservent en général 
les inclinations et les intérêts que l’histoire leur attribue, mais en- 
core chaque passion est approfondie dans ses sources, développée 
avec ses diverses nuances, manifestée par le langage qui lui est 
propre, sans s’écarter en rien de la nature. Aucun poète n’a mieux 
connu l’art de tout mettre à sa place, de ne faire dire à ses per- 
sonnages que ce qu’ils doivent dire, et de régler toujours leurs 
moindres mouvements sur la nécessité d’agir; c’est par là princi- 
palement que Racine s’est distingué des autres tragiques.’ 

‘L'art. . .de ne faire dire à ses personnages que ce qu’ils doivent 
dire.’ This talent was considered by many as vulnerable to 
criticism in Corneille as it was praiseworthy in Racine. Vauven- 
argues, who had initiated the formal campaign against Corneille, 
as it were, developed into one of his main weapons Corneille’s 
habit of letting his characters talk about themselves. A character 
should communicate what he is to the spectator by what he does, 
Vauvenargues repeated over and over; but Corneille’s heroes 
were constantly speaking of their own grandeur or virtue. (It 
did not occur to him that the characters of Corneille’s creation 
perhaps should do so.) One knew they were great because they 
said so: “Les héros de Corneille étalent des maximes fastueuses 
et parlent magnifiquement d’eux-mémes, et cette enflure de 
leurs discours passe pour vertu parmi ceux qui n’ont point de 
règle dans le coeur pour distinguer la grandeur d’âme de Posten- 
tation.’ The hero who spoke well of himself, continued Vau- 
venargues, was actually intended to win praise for the dramatist. 


32Vauvenargues i.484 (see also i.  téraires, i.116-117. La Harpe acknowl- 
264-266.) Other critics in agreement edged his indebtedness for the idea to 
include: La Harpe, L v.275; La Porte, Vauvenargues, as also did Voltaire in 
DD i.209; Raynal, Nouvelles lit- his commentary. 
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Corneille’s indulgence in this respect had led him to substitute 
portraiture for passion, and self-portraiture at that, which falsified 
nature at every turn. 

These serious accusations derived from Vauvenargues, dis- 
approval of the heroic dimensions and the elevated tone of 
grandeur and majesty which Corneille’s characters, although 
diversified, had in common. While some thought that his Romans 
in particular were admirably portrayed, though possibly more 
noble than history would lead one to believe**, others objected 
that such praise was ridiculous and that, on the contrary, Les 
moeurs nationales were constantly distorted in his tragedies. 
Grimm speaks for these latter when he writes (CZ ii.361): 
‘On nous dit tous les jours que le grand Corneille avait supérieure- 
ment le talent de faire parler les Romains en Romains. Cet éloge 
ne peut venir que de gens ignorants qui s’imaginent que tout ce 
qui est élevé et grand ne saurait n’être pas romain.”#5 One can 
detect the accent of disapproval even in the words of Corneille’s 
eulogizer, Gaillard (pp.41-42): ‘Corneille peint tous les hommes, 
il distingue tous leurs traits; il ne produit guére cependant qu’un 
sentiment principal, la fierté: sentiment inflexible, qui n’a, pour 
ainsi dire, qu’une expression et qui ne varie que dans le degré. 
Racine, si l’on veut, ne peint qu’un seul homme mais c’est 
Phomme de tous les temps, de tous les lieux, de toutes les con- 
ditions, l’homme amoureux: et combien cette passion n’a-t-elle 
pas de ressorts?” 

The inflexibility sensed by Gaillard provided Vauvenargues 
with one more proof that Corneille’s popularity was undeserved 
and unreasonable. Repeatedly (e. g., i.222, ii.41) he criticized 


33 cf. Lettres de Rousseau, ii.120-121: 
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‘le caractère toujours dur des vertus qu’il (Corneille) a décrites’ 
at a time when such an affirmation required courage as well as 
conviction. 

This same inflexibility points to still another aspect of the de- 
bate over Cornelian and Racinian theatre. Racine was sometimes 
criticized for a certain monotony of characterization, as has 
already been seen. Corneille, on the contrary, was generally 
lauded for great variety in characterization®*. Gaillard’s statement 
tends to reverse the situation in favour of Racine by proposing 
that his differentiations were far more subtle, easier to overlook 
and more difficult to achieve. His thesis was elaborated on by 
Seran de La Tour (p.78): ‘Partout il a peint Pamour délicat, 
éclairé, inquiet, jaloux, défiant, timide généralement, quelquefois 
audacieux, et toujours touchant: tremblant, mais plein de vivacité 
et d’intérêt...; mystérieux, déguisé. . emporté, menaçant, terri- 
ble et désespéré. . incertain, réservé, autant que peut l’être une 
grande passion; criminel avec douleur, avec honte et avec une 
espèce damour pour la vertu. ... C’est Pamour qui fait le fond 
et l’intrigue de ces pièces; l'amour y règne dans tous les actes, 
dans toutes les scènes, souvent dans tous les couplets. Mais 
quelles passions, quelles nuances, quel coloris, quel pinceau, et 
quel maître!” When it was said that Racine’s art was without 
limitation, continued Seran de la Tour (pp.258-260), more was 
meant than the disposition of the plot, or the elegance of style. 
Most precious of all was his genius for depicting men as they were: 
‘Quelle connaissance du coeur, quel discernement, quelle pro- 
fondeur de jugement ne suppose pas ce pouvoir de parler au 
coeur ?” 

The diversity of the Racinian world was open, therefore, to 
discussion. But one truth remained unchallenged—Racine’s 
ability to sustain a character from the beginning of a play to the 


36 cf. Du Deffand in Best. 11159 and 94) impartially held that both Corneille 
La Harpe, L vi.1o1-103. La Harpe and Racine gave evidence of great 
affirms the notion only to refute it. variety in their characterizations. 

Jean Baptiste Rousseau (Lettres iii.93- 
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end. Corneille had given some outstanding examples, it was 
admitted, but sometimes he had failed significantly also, as in the 
case of Cinna and Horace. Not so Racine (La Porte, DD i.202- 
203): ‘hors Néron et Mithridate, dégradés par la superchérie 
dont ils usent envers leurs rivaux, tous les autres soutiennent 
l’idée que le poète a donnée d’eux dans les premiers vers; et 
chaque mot y ajoute un nouveau trait.’ 

Néron and Mithridate posed a problem for eighteenth-century 
admirers of Racine. Some, like Voltaire and La Harpe, managed 
to explain away the apparent defectiveness (in the moral order) 
of such characters, and in time grew more sensitive to the kind 
of genius which animated Néron, the more difficult of the two 
for them to accept. But the typical reaction seems to have been 
apologetically negative. It would have been of no avail to point 
out that Racine was merely observing the traditionally accepted 
character of these historical figures. Where es moeurs and la 
bienséance were in conflict, the dramatist was expected to opt for 
the latter. That Racine’s purpose might be to depict a ‘monstre 
naissant’ made no difference either; such was not the accepted 
manner of tragedy. It was disturbing to the prevailing formulas 
to see royal majesty so degraded. These ‘partisans de la belle 
nature, in the words of Marmontel (1787, viii.228-229), 
wanted to see a painting, as it were, where only the colours of the 
rainbow had been used. Corneille’s expanded, more daring 
conception of the object of art, propounded in his preface to 
Médée, was unacceptable to them?’. They could not conceive 
of any but a very proper sort of beauty, and in their eyes dramatic 
value was no justification. Characters like Félix and Narcisse, 


37 ‘la peinture et la poésie ont cela de 
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Mathan, Cléopâtre (in Rodogune), Prusias, Phocas, were beyond 
comprehension. Fontenelle, it is true, asserted that ‘les vices ont 
aussi leur perfection’ and justified Prusias and Félix in the most 
ingenious manner (iii.6-7) (and was refuted just as ingeniously by 
La Harpe (Z vi.105-106)). But his aim was clearly to propose 
his uncle as a model superior to Racine, not to promote a deeper 
understanding of such characters. The general public only toler- 
ated such roles because the pettiness of men like Félix contrasted 
well with the fine qualities of heroes like Polyeucte. To those who 
attempted to defend ‘le caractère bas,’ as it was called, by point- 
ing out that such men really existed, it was answered: ‘N’y 
a-t-il pas quelque chose de plus parfait, de plus rare, de plus 
noble, qui est aussi dans la nature? C’est cela qu’on voudrait 
voir’ (La Porte, DD i.211-212)8, 

Since this was the case, one might reasonably ask why the 
heroes of Corneille, so noble and so majestic, found so little 
favour. The answer is, in large measure, unevenness of style. 
Corneille’s heroes did not always express themselves as heroes 
should. For characterization, as important as it was, was in- 
dissolubly linked with style, which commanded as much atten- 
tion from critics, if not more. 

Stylistic concerns, as previously seen, overlapped, in the 
eighteenth century, a number of other areas, such as that of the 
love element, where the quality of expression was judged as vital 
as the substance of the feelings being expressed. Of course, good 
style was also necessary for a successful portrayal of character. 
The reason for so much stress on matters of style is easily ident- 
ified: classical tragedy was mostly talk and very little action. 
Voltaire’s definition, a conversation in five acts and in rhyme, 


38 see also (Chamfort i.287-289: nature. Agrandissez-nous à nos pro- 
‘L’artiste doit m'offrir sans cesse le pres yeux: c’est une flatterie indirecte 
sentiment de mon excellence; et ce et d’autant plus ingénieuse, par laquelle 
sentiment, je serai bien loin de éprou- vous séduirez à coup sûr notre juge- 
ver, si vous peignez les hommes ment.’ 
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was hardly an exaggeration®. This does not mean that the con- 
versations were not animated. A conflict of wills is essentially a 
spiritual thing, though with visible manifestations, and the artful 
communication of such a conflict can be electrifying. It nonethe- 
less remains true that the confining rules of classical tragedy 
forbade any but a purely psychological action conveyed through 
language to be represented on the stage. (Any other action was 
reported by means of narration.) Hence the necessity of a style 
sufficiently striking to hold one’s attention and sufficiently clear 
to bear the entire burden of the plot. 

A second reason for the importance of questions of style rests 
upon the principle of a difficulté vaincue: the harder something 
was to accomplish, the greater was the glory of success. If a 
classical tragedy was enormously difficult to compose in view of 
the rigid code one was expected to follow, stylistic rules were the 
most hampering of all. It is enough to leaf through Voltaire’s 
commentaires to recognize the intricacies involved in one good 
couplet and the near impossibility of not offending by the choice of 
an insufficiently noble word or expression‘. Furthermore, recourse 
to such supportive devices as metaphors, epithets and irony was 
frowned upon*!. The writer was supposed to produce a harmoni- 
ous, flawless, meaningful dialogue without giving the impression 
that he had worked as hard as he had. This was elegance. 

The cost was great—in effort and in the possibility of failure; 
but the reward was equally great. A successful couplet or tirade 
would be cited endlessly thereafter as proof of the viability of the 


39 M. viii.307: ‘c’est pour l’ordinaire 
une suite de conversations en cing 
actes, avec une intrigue amoureuse.” 
Also M. vii.171 and xxxi.301; Best. 
11177. See also La Nouvelle Héloïse 
(iv.173): ‘En général, il y a beaucoup 
de discours et peu d’action sur la 
scène française. ... Quelqu'un disait, 
en sortant d’une pièce de Denis le 
tyran (Marmontel): “Je n’ai rien vu, 
mais j'ai entendu force paroles.” Voilà 
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ce qu’on peut dire en sortant des pièces 
françaises. Racine et Corneille, avec 
tout leur génie, ne sont eux-mêmes que 
des parleurs. 

40Voltaire, himself an excellent versi- 
fier, complained at times that, were 
strict adherence to the rules always to 
be demanded, it would become im- 
possible for a poet to express himself. 
41 see La Porte, DD i.288 and ii.94- 
95; Marmontel (1787), vii.248. 
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System (particularly of the use of rhyme and a fixed metre), as 
well as of the dramatist’s superior skill. A classical tragedy had to 
please the eyes and the ears as well as the heart; the pleasure it 
gave had to be intellectual as well as emotional. Such is the way 
Marmontel describes it (1787, ix.533): ‘cette alliance parfaite de 
la justesse, de l'élégance, de la force de l’expression, avec la 
mesure, la cadence, et la rime, procure à l’esprit et à Poreille en 
même temps, cette satisfaction mêlée de surprise, qui nait d’une 
difficulté ingénieusement vaincue, plaisir expressément attaché 
aux bons vers.’ 

Despite efforts of men like Fénelon and La Motte to prove that 
prose could be as effective as poetry in a play and far easier to 
manage, and despite the dearth of playwrights equal to the task, 
prejudice was too firmly entrenched to yield. The same system 
continued to prevail throughout the century, and only in the new 
serious genre, /e drame, was experimentation with form allowed. 

To return to the style of Corneille and Racine in particular, 
there is absolutely no ambiguity about eighteenth-century atti- 
tudes in this respect; Racine was judged unquestionably superior#?, 
‘Voilà le dieu de Part des vers,’ exclaimed Alembert (iv.379), 
‘voila le maitre chez lequel il faut l’apprendre.’ ‘Le plus pur 
peut-étre de tous les écrivains du monde,’ Diderot declared 
(Corr. xii.223), and Fréron agreed (AZ (1774), iv.83-84). ‘On 
dirait qu’Apollon et les Graces conduisaient sa plume,’ remarked 
Nougaret*, who found Racine to be the most elegant author in 
France‘. ‘Les grands coloristes sont à la longue les maîtres de la 
scène, acknowledged Dorat (Théâtre i.xxx-xxxj). ‘C’est par 
là que Racine balance le mérite de Corneille, qui, comme inventeur, 
n’eut et n’aura jamais d’égaux.’ 


42 so firmly established was this sur Racine, non seulement par la 


opinion that Fréron (LQET iv.299), 
who did not begrudge Corneille the 
praise he deserved, was astounded to 
read in the Considérations sur le génie 
et les moeurs de ce siécle of Soubeiran de 
Scopon* that ‘Corneille l’emporte 


grandeur des sentiments, par la hauteur 
des idées, et conséquemment par la 
force du style, mais encore par la pureté 
de la diction’ (italics added by Fréron). 

43 Pierre Jean Baptiste Nougaret, De 
l Art du théâtre (Paris 1769), i.309. 
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The best that could be advanced in Corneille’s favour was that, 
at his finest, he had no equal for style, not even Racine. ‘Les plus 
beaux vers de Corneille Marmontel exclaimed ecstatically 
(1787, ix.532), ‘sont les plus beaux vers de notre langue, parce 
que la nature elle-méme semble les avoir faits, et que la pensée 
qu’ils expriment semble être née dans la tête du poète revétue de 
son expression.’ As examples of Corneille’s finest verse, the 
critic cited several isolated passages from Horace as one continu- 


ous speech: 


Rome, si tu te plains que c'est là te trahir, 

Fais-toi des ennemis que je puisse hair. | 
Nous ne sommes qu’un sang et qu’un peuple en deux villes. 
Pourquoi nous déchirer par des guerres civiles? 

Dis-lui que l'amitié, l'alliance, l'amour, 

Ne pourront empêcher que les trois Curiaces 

Ne servent leurs pays contre les trois Horaces*. 


When he was both simple and sublime at the same time, then, 
Corneille was judged to be truly inimitable. The feeling was, 
however, that he was at his best only when sustained by his 
subject, and that, when it failed him, as it often did, he fell into 
pure banality. Sometimes, when aiming for sublimity, or at least 
for elevation of tone, he often went beyond his mark and became 
grandiloquent or declamatory#. Striving for forcefulness of 


tt The first two lines are spoken by 


Sabine to Julie (i. i.33-34), the next 
two by Curiace to Camille (i. iii.2gr- 
292), and the last three by Curiace to 
Flavian (ii, iii.gt8-420). Perhaps the 
partially disguised scattering of these 
quotes may be read to suggest the 
infrequency of such quality verse or of 
sustained passages of this excellence. 
Alembert (ii.391-392) also groups to- 
gether four isolated lines to illustrate 
Corneille’s wealth of ‘des vers de 
cette touche mâle et fière, de ce carac- 
tére énergique et original.’ See also: 
Alembert iv.379; La Harpe, Z v.278; 


8o 


Marmontel (1787), xao} Trublet, 
p.34 

+ see: AL (1777), hoo; Chicaneau de 
Neuville, pog; Are, ‘Tragèdie’ 
(Marmontel), Suppl. IV; Marmontel 
(1787), i, x and x206-207. To Mar 
montel, Corneille’s banality (le fer 
&er) was far more dangerous than his 
grandi ce because the latter was 
easily detected and avoided. Therefore, 
his personal preference notwithstand- 
ing, Marmontel advised young drama- 
tists to imitate Racine ‘au risque d'être 
un peu moins naturel.” 
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expression, he occasionally sounded notes that were harsh and 
unpleasant to the ear (Belloy vi.111). 

It would be well to observe at this point that eighteenth- 
century remarks on the style of both Corneille and Racine tended 
to be either devoid of specific examples or else burdened with a 
quotation or a collage of quotations from which the reader was 
to sense the desired leffect. Belloy’s ‘harsh and unpleasant notes’ 
referred to above were unaccompanied by a single concrete 
example. La Harpe’s study of Racine in his Lycée, on the other 
hand, is seeded with passages, often considerable in length, which 
serve to illustrate a general truth just enunciated. (His study of 
Corneille was notably lacking in citations. The message is clear: 
little of Corneille’s verse was worth repeating.) 

These tendencies suggest that critics had at their disposal a 
well-stocked. fund of clichés which could be drawn upon to 
favour the position adopted for or against either dramatist. An 
observation once made took on the appearance of a self-evident 
truth, which precluded further discussion. Or, if original, their 
observations were not developed to any extent. They were taking 
many suppositions for granted and treating as if they were indis- 
putable affirmations that might well be open to question when 
applied to the totality of either dramatist’s works. It is also 
curious to note that so much normative criticism depended very 
heavily on the function of intuition; that is, when examples were 
given, the reader was told what they illustrated but not how they 
did so. Apparently, the ‘how’ was to be discerned instinctively 
by a man of good taste. The process seems to be that the critic 
‘sensed’ the fitness or the unfitness of a particular point, and 
formulated into a general principle what he, as a man whose in- 
stinct for beauty and propriety was properly developed, had sensed. 
He then promulgated this general principle, accompanied by the 
example from which it was drawn, among less discerning men, 
who were asked to repeat the process with the help of the critic. 

Another factor which entered into judgments on Corneille’s 
style was the fact that certain elements of his vocabulary had 
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become archaic by the eighteenth century, a situation which 
Voltaire’s commentaires bring out all too clearly again and again. 
Despite a surprisingly warm bit of praise for Corneille’s vigorous 
and imaginative style from Louis Racine (1808, ii.220-221), who 
cautioned against giving undue importance to a few outmoded 
words (he could afford a kind word for Corneille’s style as it 
gave his father’s reputation no serious competition), some 
critics tended to stress the archaisms**. Desfontaines (/ugements 
ii.37) casually placed Corneille in the same category with Guez de 
Balzac and Voiture, while Condillac (i.328) speculated that if 
Corneille had written in a period of greater perfection of the 
language, his genius for style would have attracted proportion- 
ately less approval. Typically, he forgot to speculate that Cor- 
neille’s ability to express himself would also have been pro- 
portionately improved. 

In the interest of greater simplicity, Corneille’s use of stances 
was condemned, even though it was admitted as late as 1730 that 
many were still charmed by those of Polyeucte*’. For the same 
reason, his reliance on antithesis was also open to criticism. The 
device amounted to ‘de Tesprit quand la passion devrait parler,’ 
in the opinion of La Harpe (Z vii.331-332). But La Harpe was 
unbiased enough to acknowledge that the use of antithesis had 
produced some of Corneille’s finest lines (e. g., in Cinna: ‘Et 
monté sur la faite il aspire 4 descendre’) and that Corneille’s 
natural disposition to juggle ideas had resulted in outstanding 
dialogue, one area of style in which he did excel: ‘La force de 
son dialogue en répliques alternées de vers en vers, ou méme 
d’hémistiche en hémistiche, tient aussi, à la force et à l’éclat des 
pensées qui se croisent rapidement.’ 


46 Corneille’s courageously imagina- 47 see La Motte, iv.282. Again, the 
tive use of language was examined in stances were as much a product of the 
some detail by the poet Le Brun in his times as archaisms, and Corneille him- 
Œuvres, ed. P. L. Guingéné (1811), self eliminated them when they lost 
iv.318-357. favour. 
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La Motte (iv.297-298) believed that the natural rhythm of 
conversation was more nearly observed by Corneille than by 
Racine, who tended to make each of his characters speak in turn, 
saying all that they had to say at once and without interruption. 
However magnificent each tirade was, La Motte contended, their 
disposition was awkward unless one were only reading the play. 

Marmontel, writing for L'Encyclopédie (‘Dialogue’), decreed 
that, in the face of formidable obstacles, Corneille alone had 
developed to its highest degree of perfection ‘la vivacité, la force, 
et la justesse du dialogue.’48 

Even Diderot, whose preference was not Corneille, admitted 
in his “De la poésie dramatique’ (vii.363-366) that no one had 
possessed the difficult art of dialogue to the same degree as 
Corneille: ‘Ses personnages se pressent sans ménagements; ils 
parent et portent en méme temps; c’est une lutte. La réponse ne 
s’accroche pas au dernier mot de l'interlocuteur; elle touche à 
la chose et au fond. Arrétez-vous où vous voudrez; c’est toujours 
celui qui parle qui vous paraît avoir raison.’ As for the logic of 
the dialogue, Diderot recounted how he often used to close his 
book in the middle of a scene, determine what should logically 
follow, and re-open to the same place to be amazed at the pre- 
cision of Corneille’s mental powers. As Diderot was the master of 
prose dialogue in eighteenth-century literature, his opinion is not 
without significance. 

Despite his praise of Corneille, Diderot was not moved by 
logic as much as he might wish to be; he preferred by far the 
Racinian dialogue in which responses were more subtly linked 
by ‘des sensations si délicates, des idées si fugitives, des mouve- 
ments d’âme si rapides, des vues si légères, qu’elles en paraissent 
décousues’—especially to those to whom such experiences were 


48 Marmontel cited as model dialogues Horace and Curiace, that of Félix and 
Auguste’s deliberation with Cinna Pauline, Pompée’s meeting with Ser- 
and Maxime, the first scene of Za  torius, and several scenes from Héra- 
Mort de Pompée, ‘ce chef-d'œuvre  clius and Le Cid. 

des expositions,’ the encounter of 
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foreign: ‘ceux qui se piquent d’un goût délicat, prétendent que 
cette manière de dialoguer (celle de Corneille) est raide; qu’elle 
présente partout un air d’argumentation; qu’elle étonne plus 
qu’elle n’émeut. Ils aiment mieux une scène où l’on s'entretient 
moins rigoureusement, et où Pon met plus de sentiment, et moins 
de dialectique. On pense bien que ces gens-là sont fous de Racine; 
et j'avoue que je le suis aussi.’ 

In addition to the formidable logic of Corneille’s dialogue, 
Diderot objected to his exploitation of le grand rather than Ze 
touchant. For one thing, he claimed, /a grandeur d'âme was one 
of the easiest passions to portray. For another, and an under- 
standing of Diderot’s dramaturgy proves that this was the more 
important reason, le grand conveyed an air of artificiality and 
exaggeration whose lack of warmth left him unmoved. Yet 
others believed that this orientation was responsible for some of 
the most admirable lines in all of French tragedy. No one else 
attained the sublimity of certain passages in Corneille’s works, it 
was argued by Silvain. This critic did not hesitate, in fact, to 
place him in the company of Moses, David, Homer, Cyrus the 
Great, Alexander, Caesar, Cicero, Virgil and other famous 
figures of antiquity renowned for their sublimity and grandeur“. 

All his defects notwithstanding, therefore, Corneille gave 
proof of very real merit in the matter of style. Among his con- 
tributions to the theatre there must be included a dignity of 
thought, and hence of style, hitherto unknown or unappreciated. 
Even La Harpe (Z iv.295-296) did not neglect to pay him this 
tribute: ‘C’est lui qui le premier marque des limites entre la 


49 see: Enc., ‘Sublime’ (Jaucourt); 
La Harpe, Z i.42-43; Silvain, passim 
(esp. pp.63, 80, 93-94, 471-472, 480- 
482). Even B. de La Tour (iii.1539- 
40) admitted that if anyone attained to 
the sublime, it was Corneille. Silvain’s 
definition of the sublime (p.14) is well 
worth quoting: ‘un discours d’un 
tour extraordinaire, qui par les plus 
nobles images, et par les plus grands 
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sentiments, dont il fait sentir toute la 
noblesse par ce tour méme d’express- 
ion élève l’âme au-dessus de ses idées 
ordinaires de grandeur, et qui la 
portant tout à coup avec admiration, à 
ce qu’il y a de plus élevé dans la nature, 
la ravit, et lui donne une haute idée 
d'elle-même.” (Examples: the ‘Moi’ 
of Médée; the ‘Qu’il mourût of the 
elder Horace; the ‘Roi’ of Nicoméde.) 
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diction tragique et le discours ordinaire. En faisant de suite un 
grand nombre de beaux vers, il apprit aux Français, que la 
dignité du style achève de caractériser les personnages de la 
tragédie, comme le costume et les attitudes caractérisent les 
figures sur la toile et sur le marbre. . . . Des expressions ignobles 
dans la bouche d’un grand personnage sont des haillons qui 
couvrent un roi. Corneille écarta ces lambeaux qui rendaient 
Melpomène méconnaissable, et la revêtit d’une robe majestueuse: 
il y laissa encore quelques taches, et après lui Racine la couvrit 
d’or et de diamants.” 

It is ironic that the very perfection brought about initially by 
Corneille eventually proved to be such an effective obstacle to his 
popularity. Despite the enduring preoccupation with the sublime 
in eighteenth-century speculation, this was not the stylistic 
value most highly prized in France. Alembert’s remark (iv.379) 
that, compared with Racine, Corneille was ‘moins pur, moins 
correct, moins élégant’ echoes faithfully the most widely accepted 
opinion among critics®. 

‘Moins pur....’ If Racine did not offer passages of the same 
force as Corneille, Alembert noted (ii.392), he was: ‘toujours 
touchant, toujours pur et harmonieux, souvent même éloquent,. . . 
pas comme son rival, tantôt Corneille, tantôt Brébeuf, et quel- 
quefois Scudéry.’*! While Corneille, as has been pointed out, 
had often fallen too low by trying to be simple, or had soared too 
high when he wished to be sublime, Racine had discerned and 
observed the limits at either end. As Marmontel, in the Ency- 
clopédie (‘Noblesse’), put it: ‘par la facilité des passages qu’il 
a su se ménager de l’un à l’autre, par le mélange harmonieux 
qu’il a fait de ces deux nuances, il a fixé pour jamais l’idée de 
l’élégance et de la noblesse du style’ (italics added.) 


50 Marmontel (1787, vii.89) defined 51 for Brébeuf, see chapter I, n.41. 
purity of style as ‘(la) fidélité la plus Georges de Scudéry (1691-1667) was 
sévère aux lois de l’usage et du goût? a novelist and dramatist whose style 
and correction as ‘(la) fidélité la plus was noted for its preciousness. 
sévère aux règles de la langue.’ 
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‘Moins correct...” Racine’s versification was the model of 
models, thanks to Boileau, who had taught him to ‘rhyme with 
difficulty’ (i. e., to reject the facile rhyme for the right one)®?. 

‘Moins élégant....’ Racine’s style was more than pure and 
correct; it was elegant as well. Marmontel (1787, vii-89-90) de- 
fined elegance as a sense of ease and naturalness which disguised 
the pains an author had taken and the obstacles he had overcome. 
Boileau had been correct, he noted by way of illustration, but 
Racine had been elegant®*. So well did he write, in fact, that his 
flaws were barely noticeable. ‘Ses beautés croissent; et les défauts 
diminuent par l’élégance singulière de ses discours, La Motte 
declared (iv.276). This was particularly true, Marmontel affirmed 
(Enc., ‘Tragédie’), when his subject was languid by itself (“Les 
pièces de Racine les mieux écrites sont les plus faibles du côté 
de l’action, comme Arhalie et Bérénice”), or when it contained 
little pathos (e. g., the exposition of Bajazet, Mithridate with his 
sons, Agrippine with Néron). 

Eighteenth-century tributes to Racine’s style are warm and 
abundant. It was said to be precise and tasteful, with perfect 
harmony between idea and expression, while a figure of speech 
was never used for its own sake (Marmontel, (1787), viii.182). 
It was imaginative; the vocabulary was enriched, not by neol- 
ogisms, but by audacious and striking alliances of familiar words 
(L. Racine, Rem. i.12). It was eloquent (Du Bos i.295-296; Enc., 
‘Eloquence’ (Marmontel)) and at times as sublime as that of 
Corneille (Znc., ‘Sublime’ (Jaucourt)). Directness was another 
quality of Racine’s style which drew praise; his characters did 


52 see Alembert’s conscious mimicry 
of a proposal commonly made to the 
advantage of Corneille over Racine 
(11.390): ‘Il est douteux que Racine, 
sans Despréaux, eût été Racine; il 
est certain que Despréaux a été par 
lui-même.” See also: Alembert ii.389- 
3915 L. Racine, Rem. i.124-126; Saba- 
tier iv.10. 
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53 see Montesquieu iii.636 (Essai sur 
le goût): ‘A voir les vers de Corneille 
si pompeux, et ceux de Racine si 
naturels, on ne devinerait pas que 
Corneille travaillait facilement, et 
Racine avec peine” See also Tru- 


blet, pp.332-333, 338-340. 
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not express themselves in maxims. ‘Chez Racine tout est senti- 
ment,’ noted Rousseau in La Nouvelle Héloïse (iv.173-174), 
approving, despite his harsh condemnation of the theatre. 
There were indeed aphorisms in the plays of Racine, acknowl- 
edged Fréron (AL (1770), vii.324), but only when one extracted 
them from their context, and never in the mouths of the charac- 
ters. The chorus in Racine’s biblical tragedies proved that his 
genius was lyrical as well as dramatic, and he was compared very 
favourably with Jean Baptiste Rousseau, the greatest lyrical poet 
of the eighteenth century before André Chénier*4, 

Of course it was recognized that no human perfection could be 
absolute. Racine’s defects, like Corneille’s, were seen to lie in the 
abuse of his strengths. ‘Le tendre et élégant Racine est faible et 
languissant dans quelques scènes stated Z’Année littéraire 
(1777, i.99); and Chicaneau de Neuville (p.94) wrote that Racine, 
who strove always to be elegant and polished, was sometimes 
‘un peu trop recherché dans ses idées, et trop fastueux dans ses 
peintures.” 

La Harpe made no such admission. Yes, Corneille had abused 
his finest powers, he said (Z v.262), but not Racine. To those 
who spoke of Racinian languor he countered with a ready answer. 
Racine was just as forceful as Corneille, only in a different way 
(L vi.118): ‘la force de Corneille a quelque chose de plus mâle, 
parce qu’elle est plus simple. Inculte et franche, elle paraît tenir 
tout entière à la vigueur des conceptions, et ne devoir rien aux 
paroles. Celle de Racine, toujours plus ou moins ornée, se 
dérobe et se cache sous l'élégance des vers. Ce sont deux athlètes: 
mais l’un, tout nu, laisse voir ses os et ses muscles; l’autre, re- 
couvert d’une draperie, a l’air moins robuste, et fait admirer de 
plus belles proportions.’ 

Beyond this minor complaint, a few critics expressed serious 
reservations about the value of Racine’s style. Mercier, zealous 


54 see: AL (1761), ii.51-52; Chamfort 
iv.23-24; La Harpe, L vi.153-154. 
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advocate of le drame, acknowledged that his versification was 
excellent, but took exception to the fond de galanterie which it 
concealed. When Mithridate declared, like a noble Cornelian 
hero, ‘Je suis vaincu,’ Mercier admitted experiencing a thrill 
(L’An 2440, iii.273-276). But when he announced that he was in 
love, the illusion was destroyed: ‘je ne vois plus que de la misère, 
de l'intrigue, de la sottise, de l’enfantillage en très beaux vers.’ 
(As the same could be said of some of Corneille’s heroes, Mercier’s 
reason for disliking Racine was more like an excuse.) 

The critic Grimm, also attentive to the winds of change, 
likewise attempted to dispel the myth that had enveloped the 
poetry of Racine. In 1765, after making a number of extremely 
judicious remarks on the compatibility of classical tragedy with 
modern times, he concentrated his criticisms on the alexandrine 
verse form required in French tragedy (CL vi.170-174). Not that 
this verse form was the cause of the genre’s numerous difficulties 
at the time that Grimm wrote; it was merely symptomatic. But 
it symbolized well the consequences of the much more funda- 
mental problem of versification. 

Grimm favoured the iambic measure as the best metre for 
drama. It was, he said, simultaneously measured, yet close to the 
rhythm of ordinary discourse, and it joined together ‘la vérité 
de la nature et le mensonge de l’imitation.’ The alexandrine, on 
the contrary, he found ‘trop long, trop nombreux, trop har- 
monieux, trop fait, trop arrondi pour convenir à la simplicité 
et à l’énergie du discours dramatique.’ In addition to numerous 
other disadvantages, it created an impression of tiresome mon- 
otony: ‘Qu’on lise les plus beaux vers de Racine; comme ils 
remplissent et charment l’oreillel Mais c’est un ramage; ce ne 
sont pas les vrais accents de la nature; elle a je ne sais quoi de 
moins beau, de moins arrangé, de plus sauvage, de plus sublime 
que j’aperçois dans les beaux morceaux de Shakespeare, et que je 
cherche en vain dans nos poétes tragiques.’ Furthermore, the 
alexandrine allowed for no intervals when an actor might heighten 
its eloquence by means of even more eloquent gestures: ‘Dans 
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les beaux morceaux de Shakespeare, vous trouverez ces inter- 
valles d’un mot à un autre qu’un acteur de génie peut seul rem- 
plir; mais dans les beaux morceaux de Racine, il ne reste rien à 
faire à acteur; le poète a tout dit: il est parfait; mais il est froid en 
comparaison de celui qui, sachant imiter la marche de la nature, sait 
aussi produire comme elle des impression profondes et durables.”55 

The primary object of Grimm’s complaint was the genre of 
classical tragedy, of course, but in this context a new, less tra- 
ditional perspective on the art of Racine was made possible. It is 
important to note that Grimm’s remarks were published shortly 
after the long-awaited commentaries of Voltaire were made 
available (Grimm heartily endorsed them), and that, in them, 
Voltaire praised lavishly the style of Racine. One may conclude 
that either Grimm was exceptionally daring and sure of himself, 
or else that Voltaire had actually been defending Racine on two 
fronts—against the partisans of Corneille and against the very 
era which was supposed to admire him so much. 

Seven years later, on the occasion of La Harpe’s Eloge de 
Racine, Grimm returned briefly to the same question (CL x.111- 
114). This time he was concerned about the motivation of those 
who composed excessive praises of Racine. Comparison of 
Racine with Virgil seemed to Grimm justified, for ‘sa poésie 
est une musique délicieuse qui rappelle ’harmonie divine du 
prince des poétes latins.’ But, he added, Racine’s poetry, how- 
ever beautiful, was still not a suitable instrument for the theatre; 
like that of Virgil, it was epic poetry and not dramatic. 

The position taken by Grimm constituted a complete reversal 
of the attitude enunciated by La Motte in the early part of the 
century. In 1730, in a futile attempt to prove the value of prose in 
drama, La Motte had asserted (iv.413-416) that Racine’s verse 


56 Grimm, being a German, appreci- theory on the alexandrine is noteworthy 
ated Shakespeare as few eighteenth- for the concern it manifests, but his 
century Frenchmen could do. His pre- solution is hardly applicable to a langu- 
romantic attitude is a harbinger of age in which stresses do not fall as in 
things to come in his native land. His English. 
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was actually quite prosaic; that is, it did not resemble the em- 
bellished language normally called poetry: [Racine] a dû suivre 
la nature, et ne leur préter [aux personnages] que des discours 
convenables à leur dignité et à leur situation; beaucoup de 
noblesse et d’élégance, puisque l’état des acteurs tragiques le 
demande; mais nul effort, nulle recherche d’ornements ambitieux.’ 
In other words, La Motte was saying that Racine’s poetry was 
purely dramatic, not epic, a conclusion far more demonstrable 
than that of Grimm. 

Although they differed somewhat in purpose and very defi- 
nitely in their conclusions, both Grimm and La Motte, each 
speaking from either end of their century, testify to an abiding 
need for reform for which neither Corneille nor Racine could 
serve as a model, and which, as Mercier believed, was hindered by 
the prestige attached to the successes of Racine. 

Whether criticism of Corneille and Racine be considered 
according to categories, as here, or according to their individual 
tragedies, as in chapters 1v and v, of the present study, it is 
clear that by eighteenth-century standards, the competition 
between them had to be, on every level, an uneven struggle. That 
struggle was most uneven, however, in the area of /e bon goût or 
good taste. For all the flaws by which Corneille was judged were 
basically manifestations of a single inadequacy—his lack of taste. 
This was, in the long run, unpardonable in the eyes of many critics. 

Le bon goût is, of course, an abstract and relative term. But a 
considerable number of eighteenth-century critics applied it at 
will in an increasingly absolute manner, and, while acknowledg- 
ing it to be relative and elusive, each one believed himself to be, 
in practice, its faithful arbiter. It was defined as that faculty which 
discerned the beautiful, and the imperfect, in a work of nature or 
of art, and it required a nice sense of propriety or les convenances. 
It was linked particularly with the concepts of style and perfection 
of form, whereas its complement, Ze génie, was popularly ident- 
ified with the invention or creation of characters or situations. It 
was also associated with study, effort, discipline, conformity to 
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rules and polish, while génie suggested the rapidity, unpredict- 
ability and irregularity of inspiration®*. 

Given these associations, it is not surprising that Ze goût was 
attributed spontaneously to Racine and /e génie to Corneille. A 
common cliché was the affirmation that Corneille had more 
génie than goût, or, occasionally, more génie than Racine but less 
goût”. In the midst of many striking passages, Corneille had not 
been able to check his fertile imagination, to control and guide it, 
to choose judiciously, to put everything in its proper place, to 
observe, in other words, the propriety, discipline and measure 
characteristic of Racine. From the sublime he catapulted into the 
ridiculous, in both expression and sentiments. 

Thinking men never intended to deny génie to Racine or a 
certain amount of godt to Corneille; they were merely attempting 
to ascertain the degree to which these qualities predominated 


56 see: AL (1779), vii.147; Charles 
Pinot Duclos, Œuvres (Paris 1821), 
1.559; Formey, pp.io-11; Fréron, 
LQET ix.341; La Harpe, L, i.xxiv, 
xxxi; La Motte iii.137-139; Marmontel 
vii.437; Seran de La Tour, p.268. 
Génie, or the creative faculty, was also 
applied by Antoine de Rivarol (@u- 
vres choisies, i.302-303) to both esprit 
(ideas, substance) and to talent (ex- 
pression). The concepts are vague, and 
a close scrutiny of terms would 
reveal fine, but fluid distinctions. Such 
an examination would be long, com- 
plicated, and beyond the scope of the 
present study. Cf. Pierre Clément* 
(de Genève), Les Cing années littér- 
aires, (Berlin 1756), ii.92: ‘Le génie 
est proprement la faculté de Pesprit 
qui invente, qui trouve des idées 
nouvelles, ou de nouvelles combinai- 
sons; et voilà pourquoi le grand 
Corneille a plus de génie que Racine.’ 
57 see: AL (1778), i.15, and (1780), 
iv.180-181; M. J. Chénier, @uvres 
posthumes, iii.426; Chicaneau de Neu- 


ville, p.149, n. a); Fréron, LQET 
ix.341-343; La Motte iii.139, and iv. 
418-420; Montesquieu iii.284. Mercier 
(Essai, p.283, note a) conceded that 
Corneille was less well endowed with 
goût and a fine style, but refused to 
worship at the altar of good taste: 
‘Le gotit n’est guére que la production 
de la faiblesse. Je soulève cette écorce 
rude et grossière, et je trouve dans le 
tronc de cet arbre majestueux un suc 
nourrissant qui monte à ma tête et 
fait fermenter mes esprits. Cet homme 
me fait rêver profondément avec ses 
idées fortes. Je pose là le livre, je le 
reprends, je traduis sa pensée et elle 
m’exerce puissamment. Corneille! voilà 
un poéte qui fait penser! Fasse qui 
voudra son dieu de Racine, je ne m’y 
oppose point.’ (Mercier did oppose 
this idolatry rather vehemently, how- 
ever. See particularly the twenty-fifth 
chapter of his Essai sur l’art drama- 
tique, which is devoted solely to the 
criticism of Racine.) 
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(La Harpe, LZ i.xxxij; AL (1787), viïi.100-102). It was only too 
easy, however, to attach one’s judgment to a facile generalization, 
and a Corneille without /e bon goût was not the fare of many 
eighteenth-century connoisseurs. 

The contrast of goût and génie underscores better than any- 
thing else the century’s preoccupation with form or style; for, 
as has been seen, /e goût was closely associated with style and Ze 
génie without le goût was little appreciated. ‘C’est particulière- 
ment le style qui distingue le grand écrivain de l’auteur mé- 
diocre,’ stated a contributor to L’Année littéraire (1779, vii.145). 
He was partially correct, to be sure. But when inordinate im- 
portance is given to matters of style, and when men are comfort- 
able only with an ideal of absolute good taste—conditions em- 
bodied in eighteenth-century notions of /e goût—injustice is 
likely to result. Corneille’s created universe required a more 
flexible standard of evaluation, with regard to both substance and 
form. Without this, his contributions were bound to be mis- 
understood and his popularity weak. 

Unfortunately for Corneille, there was little flexibility in the 
typical critical attitude of the eighteenth century. Even those who 
were more ‘lenient’ in their judgment of his faults as a dramatist 
and more positive in their assessment of his strong points were 
using the same kinds of criteria as his critics. Because a Corneille 
had bowed to the doctes during the aftermath of the quarrel of 
the Cid, and because a Racine had consecrated their rulings, as it 
were, by the composition of his masterpieces, eighteenth-century 
critics measured all classical tragedy, including that of Corneille 
and Racine, against an imaginary but perfect tragedy whose 
perfection was unchallenged as long as it remained in their minds. 
Whether the perspective be dramatic composition, ethical import, 
the use of love in tragedy, characterization or style, the critics 
basically were engaged in determining the extent to which any 
playwright approached or fell short of the ideal. 

uch a quantitative approach posed a grave threat to a true 
appreciation of Corneille’s fine dramatic talent. His energetic and 
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creative spirit of experimentation, for example, as well as his 
keen intuition of the essence of dramatic conflict, which might 
have kindled productive sparks in the dying embers of the tra- 
ditional tragic form, were hardly guessed at beneath the outer 
garment of what it was fashionable to call bad taste. 

As harmful as the prevailing normative approach to literature 
was, however, it does not appear, two hundred years later, to 
have been the most prejudicial factor either in the evaluation of 
Corneille and Racine or in the defense of classical tragedy which, 
it has been seen, that evaluation was often intended to serve. The 
greatest harm seems to have been done by the attitude that good 
tragedy should read well, and that, ultimately, its appeal was 
primarily intellectual, however much an emotional response was 
stressed. Therein lay the greatest fault of all, for such an out- 
look violates the very nature of the dramatic experience, essen- 
tially a sensual one. Viewed in this context, one might almost 
wish that Racine had not mastered the alexandrine so well, for 
the charm it wrought with its musicality and elegance tended to 
preclude significant investigation of the greater poetry of charac- 
ter in conflict from which it distracted the eighteenth-century 
devotee. 

The result was an injustice toward both the genre and Racine. 
It would be absurd to bemoan the first injustice; time does not 
stand still and the new dramatic forms which developed inthe 
eighteenth century represented their time admirably well. But 
it would be legitimate to deplore the injustice done to Racine, 
especially in view of the fact that this wrong appeared, in the 
eyes of the eighteenth-century critic, to be the ultimate compli- 
ment and the highest recognition. 

This supreme irony permeates eighteenth-century attitudes 
toward Corneille and Racine as a whole, but it is perfectly illus- 
trated in the relationship of Voltaire to his great predecessors in 
the Thespian art. The complex nature of this relationship will 
now be explored in detail. 
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CHAPTER III 
Corneille, Racine and Voltaire 


From the very outset of his career, Voltaire was hailed as the 
worthy successor of Corneille and Racine in the field of tragedy, 
and eventually he was judged by many to be their equal, or even 
their superior. With his first tragedy, @dipe, Voltaire initiated 
simultaneously a long dramatic career and an equally long com- 
petitive relationship with Corneille (and, to a lesser extent, with 
Racine as well). Looking back on that decisive moment in 1718, 
La Harpe solemnly declared (M. i.147): ‘tout se réunit alors pour 
faire de ce brillant coup d’essai le présage des plus hautes des- 
tinées: Corneille vaincu, Sophocle égalé, la scène française 
relevée, l’envie déjà avertie et poussant un long cri, comme le 
monstre qui a senti sa proie; la voix des hommes justes nommant 
un successeur à Racine; enfin, au milieu de tant d’honneurs, le 
jeune auteur s’élevant, par l’aveu de ses fautes, au-dessus de son 
propre ouvrage et à la hauteur de l’art.’ 

Corneille and Racine were glorious names in the history of 
French literature, but Voltaire was the eighteenth century’s very 
own. Through him, the heights they had attained were matched — 
even surpassed, for some. However much, therefore, the great 
dramatists of the past were admired and revered, it was the child 
of the present who was cherished most on the eighteenth-century 
stage. What need was there of any other dramatist but Voltaire, 
Fréron asked ironically in 1761 (AL vi.17); even the great 
tragedies of Corneille, Racine and Crébillon were being ignored 
in favour of his masterpieces. Again, in 1783, referring to the 
wild enthusiasm engendered by the crowning of the bust of 
Voltaire at the Théâtre français, the editor of L’Année littéraire 
(i.149) noted with astonishment that the masterpieces of Cor- 
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neille and Racine had never been so rewarded. (In the case of 
Voltaire, more was involved, of course, than his tragedies.) 

A certain group of critics joined the populace in honouring 
Voltaire’s dramatic talents. Diderot (Corr. iii.272), for one, 
found the third act of Tancrède infinitely superior to anything 
written by Corneille or Racine, and took obvious pleasure (Corr. 
vii.56) in his daughter’s preference of Voltaire to Racine and her 
dislike for Corneille. La Mort de César, in the opinion of Con- 
dorcet, was as forceful as Corneille’s Cinna, but less stilted and 
more thrilling, and ofa sustained elegance equal to that of Racine’. 
To La Harpe (Z viii.240), Voltaire had not only surpassed 
Corneille; he had equalled Racine. For Idamé’s struggle to save 
her child in the second act of L’Orphelin de la Chine was as 
magnificently portrayed as that of Clytemnestre in Racine’s 
Iphigénie, high praise indeed from one whose esteem for Racine 
prevented him from lightly bestowing such a compliment. Vol- 
taire’s tragedies were to blame for Alembert’s indifference to 
Corneille, and even to Racine. ‘Si je suis si difficile,’ he declared 
to Voltaire (v.82), ‘prenez-vous-en à vos pièces, qui m'ont 
accoutumé à chercher sur le théâtre tragique de l'intérêt, des 
situations et du mouvement.” 

Such intense admiration for Voltaire the dramatist inspired 
some rather foolish and meaningless generalizations. ‘Il faut lire 
Racine quand on est jeune, Corneille quand on est vieux, Vol- 
taire à tout age,’ asserted Diderot in his article on Les Guèbres, 
one of Voltaire’s tragedies (viii.455)*. According to Marie Joseph 
Chénier (OP iii.296): ‘Corneille eut un génie sublime: il sut 
créer; il est grand. Racine eut un talent admirable: il sut embellir; 
il est parfait. Voltaire eut un esprit supérieur: il étendit les routes 
de Part; il est vaste.’ Alembert, first in a letter to Voltaire (Best. 
15120), then in his Eloge de Despréaux (ii.357-358), subtly ranked 


1 Antoine Caritat, marquis de Con- 2 La Harpe agreed (Z vi 
q -97-98), but 
gercer, Fetes pubic. par A. Saint-Foix and Fréron did ee (cf. 
ondorcet O’Connor et M. F. Arago L vi. d AL 1.3 8- 
(Paris 1847-1849), iv.21. ; 0 ct ns 
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Voltaire ahead of both Racine and Boileau in matters of versi- 
fication: ‘Ne pourrait-on pas observer, qu’en lisant Despréaux, on 
conclut et on sent le travail; que dans Racine, on le conclut sans 
le sentir. . .; qu’enfin, dans Voltaire, le travail ne peut ni se sentir 
ni se conclure. . .? In the Eloge he also compared Boileau with 
the statue of the Gladiator, Racine with the Venus de Medicis, 
and Voltaire with the Belvedere Apollo. Ducis, who succeeded 
Voltaire at the Académie, imagined a comparison equally con- 
trived. Corneille had created ‘la tragédie de sa nation, he 
claimed, Racine ‘la tragédie de la cour de Louis xrv, Crébillon 
‘la tragédie de son caractére et de son génie,’ but Voltaire, just as 
original as the other three, had created ‘la tragédie de son siècle. 

Some eighteenth-century critics were more moderate in their 
praise. Early in the century (1733), Prévost considered Voltaire 
equal to Corneille and Racine because he surpassed them nearly 
as much in some areas as they surpassed him in others. But he 
also pointed out that Voltaire’s theatre suffered from his penchant 
for the epic, and he noted with cool objectivity that Voltaire had 
distinguished himself without overshadowing his predecessors 
nor discouraging his rivalst. Hénault, president of the Paris 
parlement, tempered warm praise of Voltaire with the remark 
that he was worthy of his models and had often equalled them 
(Best. 12202). Dorat (Théâtre iv. ix) acknowledged, like Prévost, 
that Voltaire surely merited a place beside the two great men 
of the theatre, but that, in many respects, he had not measured 
up to them. 

Voltaire’s most fervent admirers on occasion affected a certain 
objectivity’, but the totality of their remarks betray a zealous 


Le Pour et contre (Paris 1736-1740), 
LIIT- 


3 Jean François Ducis, Œuvres (1818), 
i.10-11. La Harpe was justified in re- 


futing such outlandish claims of the 
influence of milieu on a writer by 
demonstrating that all four dramatists 
had written the tragedy of their genius 
and temperament. See M. i.150-151, 
n.1, and L vi.74-77. 

4 Antoine-François Prévost d’Exiles, 
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5 see, for example, Z iv.265-267 and 
X.186-187; also M. i.158-160 (La 
Harpe’s parallel of the styles of Racine 
and Voltaire, which was widely 
applauded, according to Meister (CL 
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adulation of their leader. To be sure, voices were raised in protest 
against this exaltation of Voltaire‘s theatre. ‘Jaime mieux 
Racine que Voltaire stated Rivarol unequivocally (i.135, 
v.332), ‘par la raison que j'aime mieux le jour et les ombres que 
l'éclat et les taches” Argenson correctly prophesied (pp.295-296) 
that Voltaire would never be a truly great dramatist: “il faut un 
tout qui n’est chez lui que par traits. Médiocre dans le tissu de la 
piéce, il ne touche point; sublime dans de certains morceaux, 
ce sont de belles découpures qu’on admire.’* Formey (pp.78-79) 
had no doubt that, although the theatre had since been enriched 
in many ways, no one had replaced Corneille and Racine; Vol- 
taire’s tragedies were ‘une preuve incontestable de la force de 
son art et de la beauté de son génie, but his place was still only 
alongside Crébillon, immediately after the two great men. 
Mme Du Deffand, privately sharing her frank opinion of his 
theatre in a letter to Horace Walpole (ii.707, after Voltaire had 
died), was less complimentary than Formey: ‘Je crois vous avoir 
mandé que je lis actuellement les Théâtres de Corneille, Racine 
et Voltaire; je trouve ce dernier bien inférieur, nullement digne 
d’étre comparé aux deux autres; tous ses personnages ne sont que 
lui-même; autant il est charmant dans ses Epitres et dans plusieurs 
morceaux de sa Henriade, autant il est froid et médiocre dans ses 
tragédies.” 

By and large, the most indefatigable defender of common 
sense was L’Année littéraire. As often as anyone made preten- 
tious claims for the genius of Voltaire, just as often were they 
refuted by the vigilant editors who had inherited Fréron’s struggle 
with the parti philosophique along with the periodical. Before he 
died in 1776, Fréron had published his approval of Sabatier’s 
judgment on Voltaires dramas (AZ (1773), ii.14): ‘Comme 
auteur de tragédies, on observe que Corneille, Racine et Cré- 
billon Pont surpassé de beaucoup dans l'invention des sujets, dans 


6 since all of Argenson’s remarks on  Besterman series, only page references 
tragedy are contained in vol. xlii of the will be supplied. 
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la contexture des plans, dans la conduite de l'intrigue. On pouvait 
ajouter que jamais il n’a su dialoguer comme Corneille, écrire 
comme Racine, approfondir un caractère comme l’auteur de 
Rhadamiste.’ In the same spirit, reservations were subsequently 
printed by the editors of Z’Année littéraire in answer to exag- 
gerated praise of Voltaire’. 

Voltaire’s merit where serious theatre is concerned is certainly 
substantial. He introduced greater variety in the tragic emotions, 
a wider range in the geographical situation of a play, a more 
significant exploitation of spectacle, and a sharper insistence on 
the didactic purpose of tragedy. There is general agreement, 
however, that none of these contributions, as important as they 
were, obtained for him equality with or superiority to Corneille 
or Racine. Only in the matter of versification was the frequent 
eighteenth-century comparison of Voltaire with Racine some- 
what justified. Perhaps Voltaire’s contemporaries sensed this, 
for they utilized this basis of comparison to a considerable 
degrees. 

Voltaire and Racine had made French the universal language of 
Europe, according to Marmontel (Best. 16232), by communicat- 
ing to it the eternal beauty of their immortal masterpieces. 
Meister (CZ x.440) believed that no one had surpassed them in 
elegance and harmony of form. Clément, while denying Voltaire 
the genius of a creator, nevertheless granted (Cing années, ii.92-93) 
that he possessed a genius of detail or expression, so to speak; 
that is, a vivid and daring imagination and an extreme sensitivity 
to the relationship of content and form. Despite his reservations 
about Voltaire’s merit as a dramatist, Argenson (p.297) recog- 
nized that fine versification was what gave life to his plays. Even 
Fréron admitted (4Z (1773), viïi.s-o) that Voltaire was 


7 see (1778), vii.155-157 (directed accomplishments and shortcomings in 
against Palissot); (1779), ii.232-236 the field of tragedy, see Lancaster, 
(Ducis); (1780), iii.6, 21 (La Harpe); French tragedy in the time of Louis XV 
(1781), ii.163-180 (Luchet). and Voltaire (Baltimore 1950), ii.608- 

8for a brief summary of Voltaire’s 613. 
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outstanding in his talent for versification—as outstanding, Fréron 
added, as he was deficient in other respects’. 

Regardless of how one reacted to Voltaire, he was indisputably 
the most imposing figure in eighteenth-century theatre. Compari- 
son, contrast and even conflict between himself and the two 
greatest dramatists in the history of French theatre were inevit- 
able. Furthermore, Voltaire’s influence on the opinions of others 
was immeasurable, and it would be impossible to say just how 
much a feeling of loyalty to him, or at least of deference, may 
have influenced men’s thinking. It is not purely by chance that 
men like La Harpe, Diderot, Alembert and Condorcet preferred 
Voltaire to Corneille and Racine, or Racine to Corneille. Cer- 
tainly there were intrinsic reasons for this preference, and simi- 
larities of temperament (in the sense that they were joined in 
common cause, the mouvement philosophique) also contributed to 
predetermining, to a degree, their attitudes. But beyond these 
factors lies the heroic shadow of the catalyst whose life and work 
remain inextricably bound to the evolution of his century. One 
feels that it would be worthwhile to know in detail Voltaire’s 
relationship with each man who voiced an opinion in this matter 
of Corneille and Racine before estimating the value of that 
opinion. 

Voltaire was a powerful influence, then, among his contem- 
poraries. Yet powerful as he was, his reign, too, tottered and 
swayed and came to an end. In 1780, Collé noted in his Journal 
(iii.243-244, n.2) that caprice had caused France to abandon 
Corneille for Voltaire, but that eventually the same would happen 
to Voltaire. Eight years later, as if in fulfilment of a prophecy, 
the Mercure de France for 29 March 1788 (p.225) commented 
that the general public was now satiated with the tragedies of 
Voltaire as it had been with those of Corneille, Racine and 


? see also Alembert (ii.392-393) and finds fault with it, saying that it is epic 
Marmontel (1787), v.81-82 and (1819), in nature and accidental to the subject 
iv.35), who praise Voltaire’s versifica- matter. 
tion. Collé (Journal ii.104) predictably 
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Crébillon before him. The statement was somewhat premature, for 
Voltaire continued to be represented on the stage for some time 
to come”. Nevertheless, time obtained its revenge; none of 
Voltaire’s plays, popular as they were in his own day, has ever 
attained the honour of five hundred performances or more at the 
Comédie française, while seven of Racine’s tragedies and four of 
Corneille’s have been so distinguished. 

Narrowing our perspective to the eighteenth century once 
again, it is obvious that in his own time Voltaire’s success was as 
considerable as his presence was pervasive. His views on the re- 
spective merits of Corneille and Racine must, therefore, be given 
serious consideration. 

What these views were is quite clear; Voltaire repeated them 
whenever an occasion presented itself. In addition to clarity, the 
numerous repetitions serve still another purpose. It is not diff- 
cult to know what Voltaire has said about such and such an issue, 
but to know what he meant is another matter. He did not always 
say what he thought, and therefore what he repeated to friends 
is a fairly reliable check on what he wrote to certain persons or 
for the public. Without this repetition, it would be necessary to 
discriminate, in each case, the source of the idea. In the present 
study, certain positions are attributed to Voltaire because they 
have survived the test of repetition. Where significant discrep- 
ancies occur, they have been noted. 

Voltaire’s lifelong acquaintance with Corneille and Racine 
began during his studies at the Jesuit /ycée, Louis-le-grand (1704- 
1710), if not sooner. His first significant contribution to literature 
was a tragedy—@dipe, a bold choice for a young unknown, 
twenty-four years of age, since the great Corneille himself had 
treated the subject with little success. At the end of his life, his 
dedication to the theatre, among other titles to glory, obtained 


10 see Gustave Lanson, Voltaire, re- ment on statistics, or, for greater detail, 
vised by René Pomeau (1960), p.105, A. Joannidés, La Comédie-Française 
for a brief but easily available com- de 2680 à 1900. 
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for him a triumphal reception in Paris and at the Théâtre fran- 
çais, where his last tragedy, /rène, was performed in his honour. 
In the sixty years spanning these momentous occasions, he com- 
posed fifty-three plays, more than half of them tragedies. He 
personally judged his tragedies to be among his most significant 
contributions to his country’s literature and he no doubt looked 
upon himself as the one worthy successor to Corneille and 
Racine. 

If modesty prevented Voltaire from saying that he alone up- 
held the honour of the genre in which Corneille and Racine had 
achieved immortality, he felt no qualms about declaring himself a 
competent judge of their merits. He was honestly concerned about 
more than composing good tragedies himself; he was solicitous 
about the future welfare of classical tragedy. For the sake of this 
future, as much as for the sake of the past, Voltaire had to deal 
with the genius and reputation of Corneille and Racine, because, 
as it has earlier been seen, their tragedies were proposed as per- 
fect embodiments of the rules to be followed. It was imperative, 
in Voltaire’s view, that admiration and respect be mingled with 
discernment. 

It can be argued convincingly that Voltaire’s own discernment 
was myopic or temperamental at times. It is none the less true 
that he spoke from a position of strength and that no one could 
speak more authoritatively than he. His limitations as a critic 
were personal in part, but also partly due to the conditions of his 
milieu. Intelligent enough to realize that classical tragedy des- 
perately needed a transfusion of new life, Voltaire was at the 
same time too sensitive to the splendors of the great masters to 
feel that innovations should depart radically from the patterns 
they had established. His dilemma was that he was trying to 
reach into the future while still fascinated (and so held back) by 
the past. Consequently, his own innovations were relatively 
timid ones, and he fell short of achieving his goal. By comparison, 
however, with the attempts of others to infuse life into the dying 
genre, Voltaire’s accomplishments were truly creative, and they 
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merited for him the right to speak up in defense of serious theatre. 
If at times his critical insights and judgments appear overly sub- 
jective and erroneous, the intensity of his zeal and the certitude 
of his convictions, coloured by his polemical nature, must be 
kept in mind. Gustave Lanson once wrote of Marmontel’s 
Eléments de littérature, ‘L’absence de génie est ici une garantie 
d’exactitude.11 Inversely, then, inexactitude on the part of 
Voltaire can be blamed on his particular genius (epic—exagger- 
ation; polemical—bias). It is the flaw without which no human 
undertaking can exist. 

In all that Voltaire said about Racine and especially about 
Corneille it must be remembered, although that can be difficult 
at times, that throughout his entire life he professed the greatest 
admiration for them (particularly for Racine). Shortly after the 
appearance of his Œdipe, he penned an epigram which illustrates 
well both the familiarity with which he felt entitled to treat them 
and the respect they always inspired in him (x.475-476): 


De Beausse! et moi, criailleurs effrontés, 
Dans un souper clabaudions a merveille, 
Et tour à tour épluchions les beautés 

Et les défauts de Racine et Corneille. 

A piailler serions encor, je croi, 

Si n’eussions vu sur la double colline 

Le grand Corneille et le tendre Racine, 
Qui se moquaient et de Beausse et de moi. 


In 1725, Voltaire wrote to Thieriot, a fellow classmate at Louis- 
le-grand and a close friend, that it would be easier to remain in 
the field of the epic (La Ligue, first version of La Henriade, was 
published in 1723), where only men like Chapelain, La Motte 
and Saint-Didier would be his rivals, than to try to equal Racine 


11 Gustave Lanson, Histoire de la  12it has not been possible to identify 
littérature, revised by Paul Tuffrau Beausse. From the context of this 
(1951), p-735- poem, we can only know that he was 

a companion of Voltaire. 
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and Corneille (Best. D253). Ten years later, he wrote to another 
correspondent (Best. D869) that, having done his best to imitate 
the Corneille of Pompée and Cinna in his Mort de César, he felt 
like the frog of the fable who wanted to swell himself to the size 
of the ox”. 

Voltaire referred to the theatre as the ‘temple de Corneille’ 
(Best. D8880), and, like his contemporaries, loyally defended 
Corneille against ‘outsiders.’ He derided comparisons of the 
father of French theatre with ‘Gilles’ Shakespearel, as he 
called the English dramatist in later years (Best. 19119): ‘Je sais 
bien que Corneille a de grands défauts; je ne Pai que trop dit: 
mais ce sont les défauts d’un grand homme, et Rimer!’ a eu bien 
raison de dire que Shakespeare n’était qu’un vilain singe.’ 

As it was with Shakespeare, so it was with the Greeks. In 
publicité, Voltaire declared that Greek tragedy would always 
deserve the first place in the memory of mankind because the 
Greeks had been, so to speak, the inventors of tragedy (the same 
argument he propounded in favour of Corneille); but he also 
maintained that one could readily find French tragedy more 
agreeable, and that, in numerous instances the Ancients had noth- 
ing to compare with its resplendent perfections. In private, he 
expressed himself far less guardedly. To Horace Walpole he wrote 
(Best. 14179) that all Greek tragedy seemed to him like so many 
schoolboys’ compositions in comparison with the sublime scenes 
of Corneille and the perfect plays of Racine”. 

When Pierre Fulcrand de Rosset* maintained, in a poem on 
agriculture of all things, that prose writers like Balzac, Pelisson 


13 some accused him of trying to out- 
do Corneille in this instance (cf. AZ 
(1783), i.353), and La Harpe believed 
that he had (M. i.152-153). 

14 Gilles: Commedia dell’arte type 
character, a stupid and cowardly 
buffoon. 

15 Thomas Rymer, The Tragedies of 
the last age consider’d and examin’d by 
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1678). See also above, chapter 1, end 
of note 23. 

16 e, g., Dissertation sur la tragédie 
(M. iv.494-496). 

17 see also M. xxii.248-249 and xxv. 
245. 
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and Pascal had perfected the French language as much as the 
poets, Voltaire defended Corneille as the first to have written 
truly fine works in French (Best. 17798). And even in the midst 
of the devastating commentaires Voltaire insisted from time to 
time that twenty bad plays could never deprive Corneille of his 
title to greatness. 

Concomitantly with this undiscriminating loyalty, however, 
it is evident that very early in life Voltaire preferred Racine to 
Corneille. Writing to La Harpe in 1773 (Best. 17081), he repeated 
a prediction made forty years before by the maréchal de Noailles 
that Racine’s star would gradually rise while Corneille’s would 
fall—because ‘Racine est toujours dans la nature, et que Cor- 
neille n’y est presque jamais.’ This remark is no more than a 
statement to which Voltaire gives tacit approval. Elsewhere, 
though, his relation of a similar story brings out his preference 
and his dissatisfaction with public opinion, even at the tender 
age of ten. ‘Il y a quelque soixante ans,’ he wrote to Damilaville 
in 1764 (Best. 11109), ‘que l’abbé de Chateauneuf me disait, 
mon enfant, laissez crier le monde, Racine gagnera tous les jours 
et Corneille perdra.’ 

Corneille was always ‘le grand Corneille’ for Voltaire be- 
cause this title suggested the veneration due a writer whose 
finest work was comparable to the most handsome artifacts in a 
museum; but Racine was ‘Monsieur Racine,’ because he seemed 
so alive, so relevant, like a contemporary of Voltaire (in MP 
(1734), 1.522). Of Corneille’s vast repertory, there were only five 
or six tragedies, in Voltaire’s opinion, which one should, or 
indeed could, read. To be more exact, there were only parts of 
five or six tragedies: ‘une grande partie de Cinna, les scènes 
supérieures des Horaces, du Cid, de Pompée, de Polyeucte; la 
fin de Rodogune’. On the other hand, except for Les Frères 
ennemis, all of Racine’s tragedies should be read and reread 
frequently (M. x.381). Racine was the finer tragedian because he 
spoke to the heart as well as to the mind, because he was sublime 
without being grandiloquent, elegant and charming in his style, 
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and the first (and only) dramatist to treat of a love that was truly 
tragic. Contrary to public opinion, Voltaire pointed out time and 
again, it was not Corneille who protected tragedy from the de- 
grading influence of the pervasive romanesque love-element; 
the love he had depicted (and there was not a single play of his 
free from it) was either ridiculous or insipid, except in Le Cid, 
which really was not his in the first place.1* Racine was always 
elegant, always correct, always true to nature. His understanding 
of the passions surpassed that of the Greeks as well as that of 
Corneille, and no one could have carried ‘la douce harmonie de 
la poésie’ and ‘les graces de la parole’ to greater perfection than 
he (M. xiv.5 48-549). 

In contrast to so much perfection, at least twenty of Corneille’s 
plays were declared to be (Le Siècle de Louis xiv); ‘ce que 
nous avons de plus mauvais par le style, par la froideur de 
l'intrigue, par les amours déplacés et insipides, et par un entasse- 
ment de raisonnements alambiqués qui sont l’opposé du tragi- 
que.’ The extensive notes Voltaire was to publish in his com- 
mentaires were only so many repetitions and elaborations of 
these same, more succinctly expressed complaints. Writing to 
Blin de Sainmore* in September of 1764 (Best. 11260), Voltaire 
summarized them again in slightly more detail: 

‘Pureté de style. Vous ferez voir combien le style de Corneille 
est barbare”. 

Pensées. Vraies, sans enflure. Vous en trouverez mille exem- 
ples que la nature désavoue”. 


18 see Best. D2024 (Voltaire to mar- 

quis d’Argenson): ‘Ne croyez pas que 
ce soit Racine qui ait introduit cette 
passion au théâtre: c’est lui qui l’a le 
mieux traité; mais c’est Corneille qui 
en a toujours défiguré ses ouvrages. 
Il n’a presque jamais parlé d’amour 
qu’en déclamateur, et Racine en a 
parlé en homme.’ See also: M. iv.182- 
183; M. xxxi.524, 528; M. xxxii.2or, 
297; Best. 10228; CL ix.281. 
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19 Voltaire is advising him how best 
to answer critics of his efforts to 
defend Voltaire’s stand on Corneille. 

20 this criticism, which extends into 
all aspects of Cornelian dramaturgy— 
conception of character, expression, 
plot—is extremely important in Vol- 
taire’s remarks. It is basically a lack of 
taste to him, an inability to keep things 
in place, and as such is unpardonable. 
See, for example, Best. 11108 (to Blin 
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Convenances. Il n’y en a presque jamais. Phocas se laisse 
accablé d’injures par une fille qui demeure chez lui et par une 
vieille gouvernante, etc?. 

Amour. Jamais lamour passion n’est traité dans Corneille; 
c'est presque toujours un amour insipide et bourgeois, excepté 
dans Le Cid, et dans les seuls endroits du Cid qu’il a imités de 
Pespagnol. 

Intérét. C’est ce que Corneille a le plus négligé dans presque 
toutes ses piéces. Son principal mérite consiste dans quelques 
dialogues forts et vigoureux, dans quelques scénes de raisonne- 
ment qui ne sont pas la véritable tragédie. Il a bien rarement 
suivi ce grand précepte de Boileau: ‘Inventez des ressorts qui 
puissent m/’attacher.’?? 

Voltaire’s views on Corneille and Racine did not change 
appreciably during his lifetime. Whatever modification they 
underwent consisted primarily of the intensification of an already 
formed position’. His exasperation with the faults of Corneille 
reached a peak, for instance, during preparation of the commen- 
taires, as did also his admiration for Racine. ‘Que j’aime Racine! 
que j'aime Racine!’ (Best. 10179). “Corneille me fait trouver 
Racine admirable’ (Best. 10214);...‘qu’il me fait trouver 


de Sainmore): ‘Corneille est presque 
toujours hors de la nature. César se 
serait mis a rire si Cornélie était venue 
lui faire des menaces et le traiter comme 
un petit garçon. Only Rodrigue and 
Chiméne were credible characters, 
Voltaire went on, and they were not 
his own creation, but taken from the 
Spanish: ‘presque tout le reste est 
boursouflé, ou bourgeois, ou raison- 
neur, et j'avouerai hautement que je 
fais plus de cas du seul rôle d’ Acomat 
(in Bajazet) que de tous les héros de 
Corneille. Je dis la vérité avec har- 
diesse. Il me paraît honteux et puérile 
de la cacher.” 

21 reference to Pulchérie and Léontine 
in Hérachus. This particular criticism 


is often repeated throughout the notes 
on Héraclius. 

22 Art poétique, iV.71-73. 

23 because Voltaire’s views on defects 
in Corneille are essentially static, they 
will not be discussed in any greater 
detail. Examples abound in the com- 
mentaires. By way of example, the 
reader is referred to a number of 
typical and interesting remarks on love 
and style, the most important issues. On 
love, see, in addition to the references 
given above (n.18), M. iii.310, iv.182- 
183, xix.280-281; Best. D1449, D2024, 
19630. On style, see M. i.392, xx.562, 
567, Xxli.187, xxiii.210, 211, 361-362, 
365-366, 381); Best. D4771, 14166, 
14613, 15791, 16753, 16975, 18280. 
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Racine divin! (Best. 10221). ‘En commentant Corneille, je 
deviens idolâtre de Racine’ (Best. 10228). These were typical 
exclamations punctuating his letters as the work progressed and 
his patience worn thin. 

Such outbursts in his correspondence are not surprising; they 
only underscore more dramatically what Voltaire was saying a 
little more tactfully in the commentaires —that Corneille’s claim 
to glory was limited and rather precarious. For Voltaire, Cor- 
neille’s merit lay in the fact that he had been the first to command 
respect for the French language from foreigners (M. xxiii.210, 
211) and that he had composed some very stirring and inimitable 
lines of verse (M. xx.562, xxxii.261) together with a number of 
dialogues unequalled for their energy and animation (xxiii.361- 
362). But along with such triumphs one had to reckon with 
unevenness, lack of sustained elegance, and, most especially, his 
frequent lapses into Z mauvais goût. There was rarely the same 
harmony in Corneille’s tragedies, as Voltaire saw it, between 
nature (idealized, of course) and ideas, ideas and expression, that 
was everywhere to be found in Racinian tragedy. Speaking of 
Boileau, Voltaire once said that he could appreciate nothing but a 
constantly pure style and that he could settle for nothing less than 
perfection (xxx.327). The same could be said with equal truth of 
Voltaire himself. ‘Le génie conduit par le goût ne fera jamais de 
faute grossiére,’ he wrote in the Dictionnaire philosophique (xix. 
246), citing as examples Racine (from Andromague on), Le 
Poussin and Rameau. But, ‘le génie sans goût en commettra 
d’énormes; et ce qu’il y a de pis, c’est qu’il ne les sentira pas.’ 
Voltaire gave no immediate example of ‘le génie sans goût,’ but 
clearly he had someone like Corneille in mind’. 

Racine, inimitable in his style and outstandingly a man of good 
taste, was the delight of Voltaire (M. xxvi.412): ‘égal à Virgile 


24 see Best. 11053 (after speaking of 11096 (‘Il est incompréhensible qu’un 
Corneille’s faults, Voltaire concludes: génie aussi sublime soit si dépourvu de 
‘le goût joint au génie ne produit goût.) 

jamais rien de mauvais”) and Best. 
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pour l’harmonie et la beauté du langage, supérieur à Euripide et 
à Sophocle; Racine, le poète du coeur, et d’autant plus sublime 
qu’il ne Pest que quand il faut l’être; Racine, le seul poète tragique 
de son temps dont le génie ait été conduit par le goût; Racine, 
le premier homme du siècle de Louis xiv dans les beaux-arts, 
et la gloire éternelle de la France.’ An Englishman might prefer 
Corneille, Voltaire thought, because his tragedies offered more 
striking lines and because one had to know the French language 
thoroughly to sense the beauty of Racine’s language and the 
harmony of his versification. The qualities in Racine which 
appealed most to a Frenchman—douceur, tendresse—were too 
fragile to endure the rigours of translation (M. i.392). But one 
came to the theatre primarily to be moved, not swept away by 
brilliant rhetoric (M. xxiii.120), and that was precisely what 
Racine’s tragedies did. 

Classical tragedy, Voltaire acknowledged, was a most exacting 
genre, and to succeed in it, one had not only to follow its stringent 
rules, but also to disguise one’s labours. Because Racine ac- 
complished this double task so well, Voltaire felt it was almost as 
impossible as it was indispensable for a dramatist to imitate him 
(xxv.173-176). No one more than he deserved the glory that 
comes of la difficulté vaincues. 

Be that as it may, no one, not even Racine, was free from 
imperfection—or beyond the reach of Voltaire’s criticism. He, 
too, had his faults, although they were far less noticeable than 
those of Corneille, being so delightfully concealed and com- 
pensated for by an exquisite style. Already in Le Temple du 
goût (1733) Voltaire had braved the anger of prejudice by having 


de mme de Montague, Paris 1777), 
Voltaire rested his case on Racine’s 


25 in M. xvii.405-406, Voltaire enu- 
merated almost, as it were, were pride 


the challenging exigencies of the genre. 
In his defense of Racine against the 
attack of an Englishwoman (Apologie 
de Shakespeart, en réponse a la critique 
de m. de Voltaire, traduit de l’anglais 


superior ability to move the heart of a 
spectator and on la difficulté surmontée 
of perfect rhyme and measure with no 
sign of constraint (M. vii.333). 
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Racine admit his tendency toward galanterie; by contrast with 
Corneille: 


Plus pur, plus élégant, plus tendre, 
Et nous parlant au coeur de plus près, 
Nous attachant sans nous surprendre, 
Et ne se démentant jamais, 

Racine observe les portraits 

De Bajazet, de Xipharés, 

De Britannicus, d’Hippolyte. 

A peine il distingue leurs traits: 

Ils ont tous le même mérite, 
Tendres, galants, doux, et discrets; 
Et Pamour, qui marche à leur suite, 
Les croit des courtisans frangais?®. 


‘Nul homme n’est sans défauts, Voltaire wrote in defense of the 
audacity he had shown in criticizing Racine (Best. D2034). ‘Le 
dieu du goût remarque jusqu’aux petites fautes échappées à 
Racine, et c’est cette attention même à les remarquer qui fait le 
plus d’honneur à ces grands hommes.’ Unlike the obvious 
flaws of mediocre writers, he argued, those more subtle ones of 
great men were likely to pass as models for imitation, if not 
detected and publicized. (In the circumstances, he was probably 
right.) Criticism was also necessary for the sake of personal in- 
tegrity: ‘Qui loue tout n’est qu’un flatteur; celui-là seul sait 
louer, qui loue avec restriction. 

Such principles (sound, unless carried to extremes) are in- 
valuable indications of Voltaire’s motivation. Inevitably, he was 
accused of base jealousy with regard to his various pronounce- 
ments on Corneille or Racine, and probably he was not entirely 


28 see the critical edition of Le Tem- essentially the same, but the tone is 
ple du goût by E. Carcassonne (2nd. less gentle. For some contemporary 
ed. Geneva 1953), p.92, for an earlier reactions, positive and negative, to 
version in prose of this same passage Le Temple du goût, see: Best. D582, 
(the Rouen text). The content is D584, D656; Prévost, PC i.171-172. 
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innocent in this respect. It is equally as probable, however, that 
his criticism, when viewed in the light of his obsessive concern 
for the survival and enhancement of classical tragedy, was totally 
consistent with his goals. The truth no doubt lies somewhere 
between altruism and vanity, and there is no real need (nor is it 
possible) to resolve the contradictions that every man is heir to, 
provided they have been properly identified. 

To return to the nature of the faults Voltaire discerned in the 
tragedies of Racine, there were first certain traces of galanterie 
not completely effaced by purity of diction, harmonious verse, a 
tastefully selected vocabulary and a style ‘aussi soigné que 
naturel’ (M. xxxi.528). Alongside incomparable beauty, one 
could also find in Racine (xvii.235): ‘de la faiblesse et de Puni- 
formité dans quelques caractéres; de la galanterie, et quelquefois 
de la coquetterie méme; des déclarations d’amour qui tiennent de 
l’idylle et de l’élégie plutôt que d’une grande passion théâtrale.’27 

Voltaire did not mean by this to criticize ‘cet amour passionné, 
furieux, terrible, qui entre si bien dans la vraie tragédie” (xxxi. 
528). It was, after all, in the fifth act of Andromaque and in the 
role of Phédre that Racine had shown how this terrible passion— 
‘la plus théâtrale de toutes —ought to be handled (xxxi.463). 
Yet, as if in open contradiction with himself, Voltaire remarked 
elsewhere (xxii.249; xxxii.280; Best. 13160) that Racine was 
rarely tragic enough, even in the depiction of the furies of love. 
At one point (Best. D3979), he even declared that in Athalie 
alone Racine had encountered authentic tragedy. 

What redeemed Racine in the eyes of Voltaire and compen- 
sated for this inadequacy was his style, what he had done for the 
perfection and prestige of the French language, the reparation he 
had made for the harm Corneille had done it (a curious remark 
because Corneille was supposed to have contributed so much in 
this regard) (Best. 13160): ‘il est si intéressant, si adroit, si pur, 


27 La Harpe, in so many ways the wonders whether Voltaire would have 
faithful disciple, did not censure applied to La Harpe his motto ‘Qui 
Racine as severely as Voltaire. One loue tout n’est qu’un flatteur.’ 
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si élégant, si harmonieux, il a tant adouci et embelli notre langue 
rendue barbare par Corneille, que notre passion pour lui est 
bien excusable.’ 

Like his fellow critics, however, Voltaire was not so delighted 
with the style of Racine that he failed to notice its frequent languor, 
where one would like a little more forcefulness (xvii.235): ‘On 
ne trouvera dans plus d’un morceau très bien écrit, qu’une 
élégance qui lui plait, et non pas un torrent d’éloquence qui 
l’entraîne; il sera fâché de n’éprouver qu’une faible émotion, et de 
se contenter d’approuver, quand il voudrait que son esprit fût 
étonné et son coeur déchiré’ (see also M. iv.491-492). 

An attentive study can manifest, therefore, considerable 
nuances in the admiration Voltaire professed for Racine. It did 
not extend to the totality of his theatre, even excluding the first 
two tragedies, and it was, in a sense, just as selective as his ad- 
miration for Corneille (xvii.417). It embraced /phigénie and 
Athalie in their entirety (although it will be seen that Voltaire 
did not give his wholehearted approval to the latter), the roles of 
Phédre, Acomat, Roxane and Monime, the first four acts of 
Britannicus and all of Andromaque but one scene of pure coquetry. 
When Voltaire claimed categorically that Racine had never 
emasculated his heroes, never treated love as anything but a 
dangerous passion, never. resorted to a ‘galanterie froide’ to 
mark time in a plot languishing for want of action (xxxii.234), 
it is clear that, for the sake of emphasis and (in this particular 
instance) because he was opposing Racine to Corneille, he was 
excluding certain aspects of the question from consideration. 
When defending Corneille, or Racine, or both, he was defending 
the value of classical tragedy, the prestige of the French language 
and literature, and the honour of France, as well as a goodly 
share of his own reputation. In his concern for ‘l’admirable 
Racine, non assez admiré’ (Best. 10672), he was proposing a 
more reliable model for imitation than Corneille by exalting 
Racine above him. (And, his enemies would add, a model corre- 
sponding far better to his own dramatic talents than the genius of 
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Corneille.) In his exactitude regarding the faults of Racine, 
he was bent on purifying that model still more in order to in- 
creasei ts usefulness and reliability. 

The danger of being misled by Racine’s example did exist, 
then, in the mind of Voltaire. But he was obviously far more 
concerned about the potential perniciousness of Corneille. Not 
that Corneille’s flaws were more subtle; what had to be com- 
batted was rather the unthinking prejudice and fanatical loyalty 
which had consecrated them throughout the years. Here Voltaire 
was confronted with his favourite enemies, prejudice and par- 
tisanship (attitudes similar to intolerance). The substance of his 
criticism having already been discussed, there remains now only 
to describe the major ‘battles,’ as it were, in his struggle to 
eradicate these prejudices. 

The first engagement was, of course, the choice of a subject 
already treated by Corneille for his coup d'essai. In his Lettres 
sur Edipe, which appeared shortly after his tragedy, Voltaire 
made it clear that he was fully aware of the delicacy of his situ- 
ation; he knew that he was challenging Corneille. 

Then came a more direct encounter in Le Temple du goût, in 
which Voltaire stressed the faultiness of much of Corneille’s 
versification and the weakness of his later works. 

An even more significant stage was reached in 1743 when 
Vauvenargues wrote to him for advice on the matter of the 
superiority of Racine over Corneille (Best. D2746). The young 
man was disturbed because Corneille seemed to be the recipient 
of honours which were far better suited to Racine. His funda- 
mental objections, which reappear in his second letter to Voltaire 


2% in an anonymous article published 
in Suard’s Mélanges de littérature (v. 
576-521), it was proposed that Vol- 
taire’s severity toward Corneille in 
the commentaires was perhaps due to 
the fact that he had been guilty of the 
very same faults, particularly of the 
tendency to sacrifice verisimilitude 


LCV [4 


somewhat for the sake of effect. Racine, 
who was perhaps less sublime than 
Corneille and less moving than Vol- 
taire, was sometimes more stirring, 
actually, because the emotions he 
represented were better prepared for 
and better developed. 
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(Best. D2754), and, in their definitive form in his parallel of Cor- 
neille and Racine in ‘Réflexions critiques sur quelques poètes” 
(Vauvenargues i.239-253) were that (1) Corneille’s heroes said 
that they were great and worthy of admiration while Racine’s 
heroes showed it by their conduct; (2) Corneille’s depiction of 
superhuman heroes was offensive, whereas the characters of 
Racine were true human beings; (3) Corneille, by exceeding the 
bounds of the natural, displayed a lack of good taste (‘sentiment 
vif et fidéle de la belle nature,’ by Vauvenargues’s definition), 
and manifested this, not only in his compositions, but also in the 
very choice of his models, ‘ayant préféré les Latins et l’enflure 
des Espagnols aux divins génies de la Grèce.’* Admiration for 
Corneille, thought Vauvenargues, had to be due to the poor 
taste of the general public, which, though it might recognize his 
faults (thanks to the vigilance of discerning critics), nevertheless 
persisted in enjoying his tragedies; ‘le public ne critique que par 
réflexion, et...goûte par sentiment.’ Racine was not without 
fault, of course, but to Vauvenargues he seemed ‘aussi supérieur 
à Corneille par la poésie et le génie, que par l'esprit, le goût et la 
délicatesse” How then could anyone prefer ‘les fictions sans 
vraisemblance, et les choses hors de la nature’ of Corneille? 
And why did not someone like Voltaire act to arrest the progress 
of such errors? 

Vauvenargues’s letter gave Voltaire his first opportunity to 
express his views on the problem in detail, though not yet in a 
public manner. In his reply (Best. D2748), he did so with circum- 
spection. Yes, he applauded Vauvenargues’s insights regarding 
Corneille and Racine, and even referred to them several times 


29 in notes accompanying Vauvenar- 
gues’s parallel, the editor has indicated 
the extent of Voltaire’s influence on 
his opinions. Of the parallel’s final 
form Suard remarked (Vauvenargues 
1.239, n.1): (Vauvenargues) ‘paraît 
moins occupé a caractériser Corneille 
et Racine, qu’a justifier son extréme 
prédilection pour ce derniers. . .c’est 
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qu’il a dû nécessairement relever da- 
vantage les beautés alors moins senties 
de l’un, et les défauts moins avoués de 
l’autre.’ 
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later on in the commentaires. But he also expressed the hope that 
a man of Vauvenargues’s calibre could prefer Racine without 
excluding Corneille entirely. Yes, it was true that Corneille was 
often nothing more than an intemperate ‘déclamateur’; but 
neither should it be forgotten that, as the creator of tragedy ina 
barbarous era, he deserved the place he occupied in the esteem of 
men. In view of the temper of the times in which he wrote, some 
elements of his tragedies were worthy of comparison with 
Athalie itself: ‘il y a des choses si sublimes dans Corneille, au 
milieu de ses froids raisonnements, et méme des choses si tou- 
chantes, qu’il doit étre respecté avec ses défauts. Ce sont des 
tableaux de Léonard de Vinci, qu’on aime encore à voir à côté 
des Paul Véronèse et des Titien.’ 

Nothing prevents one from taking Voltaire’s declarations at 
face value, and it is possible that they were sincerely made, for 
as he began his commentaires, his letters give evidence of warm 
praises for Corneille which waned only as he progressed to the 
lesser plays. The situation, however, is curiously like the one he 
set up himself from time to time to get his ideas into print while 
giving the public impression that he disagreed with them: an 
article or letter published anonymously or under a pseudonym, 
followed by a signed refutation, such as in the case of the Lettre 
à m. de la Lindelle. While it is true that Voltaire’s correspondence 
with Vauvenargues was a private exchange, he could be sure, 
given the custom of circulating letters and the nature of the 
circumstances (a young unknown writing to a famous man), 
that sooner or later his replies would be publicized. Vauvenar- 
gues’s unsolicited challenge allowed him to agree that Racine 
was far superior and that Cornelian tragedy was marred by 
serious flaws, at the same time that he appeared to be loyal to 
Corneille and moderate in his criticism. Given his total record, 
it would be easy to imagine his satisfaction with the opportunity 
gratuitously provided. 

The next document of importance in the Voltaire-Corneille 
debate is Le Siècle de Louis xiv (1752), notable for the lack of 
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enthusiasm which characterizes the entry for Corneille. La Porte, 
then editor of the reputable Observations sur la littérature moderne, 
commented (ix.270) that Corneille had not been treated with 
enough consideration: ‘L'idée que l’auteur en donne ne répond 
pas à celle de l’Europe et de la postérité.” His comment under- 
scores the divergence still existing at mid-century between 
Voltaire’s view and that of many of his contemporaries. 

More than the correspondence with Vauvenargues, however, 
or Le Siècle de Louis xiv, Voltaire’s pièce de résistance in his 
encounters with Corneille was the notes he composed to accom- 
pany—one might almost say to harass—the text of Corneille’s 
plays published late in 1764. (The edition included Fontenelle’s 
Vie de Corneille and Corneille’s three Discours sur la poésie 
dramatique, but omitted the first eight comedies and Psyché.) 
The historical fact of the commentaires is recounted in Beuchot’s 
Avertissement. Briefly, Voltaire’s charity was solicited in October 
1760 by the poet Le Brun, whom Voltaire did not even know at 
the time, in favour of Marie Corneille, a young and impoverished 
descendant of Pierre (Best. D9349). In less than two weeks, 
Voltaire replied to Le Brun that for the sake of Corneille, ‘son 
général,’ he would gladly take the girl into his home and see that 
she was provided for (Best. Do382). It would be difficult to 
believe that the transports of joy which he communicated in a 
letter to Argental (Best. D9396) a few days later were not sin- 
cere: ‘Ne suis-je pas heureux, je vais avoir le sang du grand 
Corneille chez moi! Qu’en pensez-vous? qu’en dites-vous? Les 
enfants d’un grand homme doivent être chers à toutes les âmes 
sensibles, et la mienne qui vous aime tant, me dit déjà qu’elle a 
retrouvé un second père. Cela me rend tout glorieux et tout 
fier.’ 

In the succeeding weeks, numerous letters tell the story of the 
arrangements, Voltaire’s increasing satisfaction, which gave way 
to disappointment when he learned that Marie was not a direct 
descendant of Pierre, and his subsequent resignation and con- 
tinued magnanimity: ‘Il est juste que je prenne quelques soins 
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de la descendante de mon maître; les vassaux sont obligés de 
nourrir les filles de leurs seigneurs’ (Best. D9429). Even before 
meeting the girl, Voltaire began to call her pet names like ‘la 
cousine de Chimène, ‘mademoiselle Rodogune, and ‘Cor- 
nélie-Chiffon.’ There were outcries from Zs dévots, who feared 
the worst for her soul (Best. D9454), but nothing prevented 
Voltaire from carrying out his plan. 

He did so with obvious delight. His correspondence is punc- 
tuated with exclamations over the charm of his young ward: 
‘Mlle Corneille a l’âme aussi sublime que son grand oncle—elle 
mérite tout ce que je fais pour son nom’ (Best. Do7oo); and, 
‘Je suis bien aise que l’indifférent Fontenelle m’ait laissé le soin 
de Pierre’ (Best. 10037). He noted occasionally, perhaps with a 
slightly malicious bit of glee, that mlle Corneille had yet to read 
even Le Cid of her famous uncle (Best. D9796, D9908), or that, 
having read some of his verse, she found it disagreeable (Best. 
D10371, 17081). But, written in a spirit of fun, this is a weakness 
that can easily be understood and forgiven. Perhaps this in- 
stinctive reaction on her part made Marie Corneille all the more 
charming to her benefactor, too (Best. D10289); ‘C’est une 
laidron trés jolie,’ he remarked, ‘et trés bonne enfant; j’ai fait 
en elle la meilleure acquisition du monde.’ Voltaire’s efforts to 
provide her with a good marriage, furthermore, appear to have 
given him much happiness. ‘Je n’ai point d’enfants,’ he wrote 
(Best. D10962), ‘et je men suis fait; je suis heureux du bonheur 
des autres, et c’est la consolation de ma vieillesse.’ 

Shortly after receiving Marie Corneille into his household, 
Voltaire conceived the idea of furnishing her with a dowry by 
publishing an edition of Corneille’s best tragedies, those still 
being performed, with critical notes by himself. On 1 May 1761, 
he proposed to Duclos, perpetual secretary of the Académie 
(Best. D9762), that, upon completion of its dictionary, the society 
prepare annotated editions of classical French authors. To this 
end, Voltaire offered his services and suggested that they begin 
with Corneille because he had been the first to make the French 
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respected by foreign nations: ‘Ce qu’il y a de beau chez lui est 
si sublime qu’il rend précieux tout ce qui est moins digne de son 
génie. Il me semble que nous devons le regarder du même oeil 
que les Grecs voyaient Homère, le premier en son genre et 
l’unique même avec ses défauts. C’est un si grand mérite d’avoir 
ouvert la carrière, les inventeurs sont si au-dessus des autres 
hommes que la postérité leur pardonne leurs plus grandes fautes.” 

Because Voltaire desired that his edition of Corneille be a 
grammar and a poetics as well as an act of benevolence—utile 
aux jeunes gens qui s’exercent dans la carriére des belles-lettres, 
et aux étrangers qui apprennent la langue’ (M. xxxi.176)—he 
sought to surround it with the authority and prestige of the 
Académie, which he consulted about the most important plays 
(cf. Best. Do992). To justify his not infrequent severity, he 
called to mind that he was writing for all of Europe, not just for 
France (cf. Best. Droor3)—not that a foreigner would ever want 
to write a French tragedy, of course, but so that none would 
mistake a barbarism for an acceptable manner of speech. 

The enterprise took much more time to complete than Voltaire 
had originally intended because he was obliged (by popular 
demand, he claimed) to include many more of Corneille’s plays 
and two of Thomas Corneille’s. His correspondence reveals 
that he was also ill or indisposed a good deal of the time, and that 
his eyesight, in particular, failed considerably. At the end of 
1762, he suspended work on the edition temporarily in order to 
complete his work on another Pierre, L’Histoire de Russie sous 
Pierre le grand. It was at about this time, too, that he began to be 
involved in the lives of the unfortunate Calas family of Toulouse. 
In addition to these exterior ‘distractions,’ the nature of the 
preparation required for the commentaires was extremely de- 
manding. The enormous task of obtaining subscriptions (which 
Voltaire did not delegate entirely to others), composition of the 
notes, endless correspondence with the Académie and his printer, 
correction of proofs, research and translations from the Spanish 
and the English, selection of suitable engravings to illustrate the 
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edition—all these added to the burdens of everyday living, 
managing his estate at Ferney and entertaining its many visitors— 
placed an enormous strain, not only on Voltaire’s health, but 
also on his good humour. In such circumstances, it is little 
wonder that his complaints grew more and more intense (Best. 
D10052, D10053, Dioro2, D10220, D10569, D10648). When 
these factors are added to his hypersensitive annoyance with 
literary imperfections and his potentially explosive character, 
it is amazing that the commentaires are as restrained as they are. 
At the outset, expressions of admiration and even of delight 
are not infrequent in Voltaire’s letters, a fascinating chronicle of 
the progress of Les Commentaires: ‘Pai relu Le Cid—Pierre je 
vous adore’ (Best. D9790): ‘Il me semble que j'ouvre une porte 
d’or (en lisant Cinna) pour sortir du labyrinthe des colifichets où 
la foule se promène’ (Best. D9852). ‘Je l’'admire plus que jamais 
en voyant d’où il est parti. C’est un créateur, il n’y a de gloire 
que pour ces gens-là. Nous ne sommes aujourd’hui que de petits 
écoliers’ (Best. D9854). ‘Pierre est un grand homme, et le sera 
toujours; et nous sommes des polissons’ (Best. Do9o8). 

At times, Voltaire found the work profitable to him as a 
dramatist: ‘En vérité cet homme-là me fera faire encore une 
tragédie. Il me semble que je commence à connaître l’art en 
étudiant mon maitre à fond’ (Best. D9883). Once he even ex- 
pressed discouragement (Best. D9803): ‘Je me dégoûte un peu 
de travailler en relisant les belles scènes de Corneille. Ce n’est pas 
à mon âge que je pourrai marcher sur les traces de ce grand 
homme; il me paraît plus honnête et plus sûr de chercher à le 
commenter qu’à le suivre, et j’aime mieux trouver des souscrip- 
tions pour Mlle Corneille que des sifflets pour moi.’ Rather 
quickly, however, impatience and annoyance assert themselves 
in his letters (as well as in the commentaires). For instance: 
‘Cicéron n’a point fait de mauvais ouvrages, et Corneille en a 
trop fait, je ne dis pas d’indignes de lui, je dis d’absolument 
indignes du théâtre’ (Best. D9865). While the niece delighted 
him more and more, he began to find the uncle increasingly 
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wearisome (Best. D10289): ‘il est bien bavard, bien rhéteur, 
bien entortillé, et vous présente toujours sa pensée comme une 
tarte des quatre façons; cependant il faut le commenter; . . .pour 
moi, je ne me mêle que d’être un très pesant commentateur, 
beaucoup moins pour le service de l’oncle, que pour celui de la 
nièce. Entre nous (he is writing to Thibouville), vive Racine, 
malgré sa faiblesse. 

In addition to exasperation with the prolongation and com- 
plications of his project and with the faults of Corneille, Voltaire 
was also burdened with accusations of bad faith on his part, even 
before the edition was completed. He was said to be unnecessarily 
harsh—and he acknowledged freely that he was indeed severe. 
‘Il ne s’agit pas ici de faire un commentaire qui soit un simple 
panégyrique, he had said in the very beginning (Best. D10229). 
His aim was to be of service, and nothing was of service that dis- 
torted the truth. Time and again, as he worked on his commen- 
taries, Voltaire reiterated his duty to speak the truth as he saw 
it (Best. D10074): ‘Je suis bien aise de recueillir d’abord les senti- 
ments de l’académie, après quoi je dirai hardiment mais modeste- 
ment la vérité. Je l’ai dite sur Louis x1v, je ne la tairai pas sur 
Corneille. La vérité triomphe de tout. J’admirerai le beau, je 
distinguerai le médiocre, je noterai le mauvais. Il faudrait être un 
lâche ou un sot pour écrire autrement.’#° 

Voltaire knew he was treading on dangerous ground, but he 
was either confident enough of his own strength or ardently 
convinced that it was his duty to speak the truth that no one 
else dared to express. He promised to be polite (Best. D10189) 
and to temper his remarks with as much praise as possible (Best. 
D10489). But he insisted, sometimes rather vehemently, on his 
right to be frank (Best. D10342): ‘Quoi, Mélier?! en mourant 
aura dit ce qu’il pense de Jesu! et je ne dirai pas la vérité sur vingt 

30 see also Best. D10133, D10183, Champagne, who, when dying, asked 
Drogg1, D11125, D11144, D11158, pardon of god for having preached 
D11381. The same affirmation is fre- Christianity during his lifetime. His 


quently made in the commentaries. Testament revealed him to be an 
31 Jean Meslier, curé of Etrepigny in atheist and an anarchist. 
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pièces détestables de Pierre! et sur les défauts sensibles des 
bonnes! Oh par dieu je parlerai. Le bon goût est préférable au 
préjugé. 

At no time did Voltaire think he was unfair. In fact he was 
offended when Alembert, who wrote often to encourage him and 
to keep him posted on reactions in the Académie??, but who also 
warned him when his severity was ill received (e. g., v.80, 82, 86, 
89, 92-93), suggested that he had gone too far. ‘Le nom de 
Zoile me pique mon cher philosophe, Voltaire retorted angrily 
(Best. D10581). ‘Il est très injuste. Je vais au delà des bornes 
quand je loue Corneille, et en deça quand je le critique Again, 
when the edition was finally ready for publication, he wrote to 
Olivet (Best. 10748) that he expected criticism and reproach, 
but that he had only wanted to be useful and that his conscience 
was clear: ‘Quiconque veut critiquer tout est un Zoile, quiconque 
admire tout est un sot. J’ai tâché de garder le milieu entre ces 
deux extrémités.” Such affirmations are not entirely true, but the 
fact that Voltaire thought they were true is an important indi- 
cation of his intentions®?. 

When, after many delays as frustrating for the impatient public 
as for Voltaire, Le Théâtre de Pierre Corneille, avec des commen- 
taires** appeared in 1764, Voltaire’s anticipation of a great furor 


32 encouragement also came from 
Cideville (Best. D10015), cardinal de 
Bernis* (Best. D9927), and Diderot 
(Best. D10736), among others. 

33 see, for similar protestations of 
innocence, Best. 10774, 10778, 10786, 
10813, 10982, 10983, 10997, 11004. 

34 twelve vols.; (Geneva): Cramer. 
A second edition in eight volumes was 
published in 1773-1774, in which the 
notes were amplified and made even 
harsher than before. See Best. 17590 
(to Alembert): ‘On imprime... un 
Corneille, avec un commentaire de 
Raton (Voltaire). Ce commentaire est 
plus ample de moitié. On se prosterne 
devant les belles tirades, à qui on doit 


d’autant plus de respect que ce sont 
des beautés dont on n’avait pas d’idée 
dans notre langue; mais on donne des 
coups de griffes épouvantables à tout 
le reste. On ne doit de respect qu’à ce 
qui est beau. C’est se moquer du 
monde que de dire: Admirez des 
sottises, parce que l’auteur a fait autre- 
fois de bonnes choses.’ See also Best. 
18309 (to Argental) and Alembert to 
Voltaire. Of the new edition Alembert 
heartily approved: ‘Je ne trouve de 
tort que de n’en avoir pas assez dit 
(dans la première édition). Les pièces 
de Corneille me paraissent de belles 
églises gothiques.” 
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was realized. The frequent use of the word ‘fanatic’ by Voltaire 
(e. g., Best. 10958, 11006-8) suggests that he came to consider 
this work a battle against literary partisanship and blind preju- 
dice; nothing can explain better the vigour with which he 
excoriates the flaws of Corneille far more often than he praises 
him. The hue and cry raised by the publication of the comments 
only confirmed his views on the blindness and tenacity of such 
prejudices and strengthened him for the onslaught of reproaches 
that did not fail to follow. 

Reproaches and accusations notwithstanding, Voltaire con- 
tinued to maintain that he greatly admired Corneille despite his 
bad plays (Best. 11019), and that, in actual fact, he had singled 
out not nearly as many flaws as he could have, out of respect®®. 
Honest men, therefore, would accuse him of too much, not too 
little, reserve (Best. 11204). For he had judged the work, not the 
author, and had merely said what any man of taste thought when 
he read Corneille (Best. 11053): ‘il s’agit de perfectionner l’art 
et non de prendre parti pour un homme qui n’est plus et à qui 
on ne doit que la vérité (Best. 11238). Furthermore, all these 
accusations were not only unfounded; they were also unfair. 
How, Voltaire wanted to know, could he have intended to de- 
grade Corneille in a work specifically undertaken out of pure 
charity for the sake of his descendant (Best. 11238, 17081) ?86 

For none of the criticisms he received was Voltaire unpre- 
pared. He had anticipated them, it has been seen, in his letters, 
and he answered them in the commentaires themselves. Frequently, 
protestations of disinterestedness were woven into the text and 


35 one-half of those flaws, he told 
La Harpe (Best. 11053, 17081); less 
than that (Best. 11238) and even less 
than one-fourth (Best. 11108, 11204), 
he said to Blin de Sainmore; but to 
Alembert he cited the figure less than 
one-fifth, and, in the ‘Avertissement 
du Commentateur’ he assures his 
reader that only one-one hundredth of 
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Such exaggeration is ample proof of 
the need to evaluate the statements 
made by Voltaire with regard to 
Corneille. 

36 Best. 11238 (to Blin de Sainmore) 
contains an excellent summary of the 
arguments Voltaire used in his defense. 
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on occasion a special section was devoted to this purpose, as in 
the Réponse à un détracteur de Corneille and the Réponse à un 
académicien (which was originally published at the end of the 
second volume of the 1764 edition®’.) ‘C’est toujours en admirant 
son génie que j'ai remarqué ses écarts, he insisted (vii.331), 
although the contrary seems more often to be true. 

Voltaire’s friends did not need to be convinced of his sincerity. 
His correspondence contains laudatory messages even from out- 
side of France. ‘Si vous nous avez éclairés sur de grands et de 
nombreux défauts de Corneille,’ wrote one correspondent, 
‘personne n’en a mieux fait sentir les traits sublimes et les 
grandes beautés’ (Best. 19778). ‘C’est Sophocle qui commente 
Eschyle, wrote another (Best. 12563). Satisfaction was also 
expressed by some in a more public fashion. In his Vie de Voltaire 
(1787), Condorcet exalted the discernment of a man who com- 
bined so exquisitely /e génie with le goût in his own person (iv. 
107-108): “Voltaire y parle des défauts de Corneille avec fran- 
chise, de ses beautés avec enthousiasme. Jamais on n’avait loué 
avec un sentiment plus profond et plus vrai.’ Charlier, the editor 
of a projected Æsprit de Corneille (Bouillon 1773), requested 
permission to dedicate the compilation to Voltaire because 
(Best. 17281): ‘tout ce qui a rapport à ce poète célèbre, vous est 
cher, vous est devenu comme personnel. Il semble que les noms 
de Voltaire et de Corneille ne puissent plus aller qu’ensemble.’ 
For his part, Marmontel exclaimed somewhat naively (his personal 
favourite was Corneille), ‘Quel monument de goût que les notes 
de Voltaire sur le théâtre de Corneille!’ (iv.35). Just as naively, 
Gaillard, the eulogist of Corneille, believed that ‘à travers la 
sévère critique de Voltaire, éclate son respect’ (pp.4-5). ‘Malgré 
plusieurs remarques minutieuses et exprimées avec un ton de 
dénigrement déplacé dans un pareil ouvrage,’ Suard recorded in 


37 the ‘détracteur” was abbé de La clearly opposed to all theatre as a bone 
Tour, although Voltaire apparently did fide critic. 
not know this. Nevertheless, it is 38 see also Best. 11169, 11438, 12202. 
curious that Voltaire would treat a man 
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his Correspondance littéraire, ‘la meilleure poétique dramatique 
que nous ayons.’** As for La Harpe, he used the commentaires so 
frequently in his Lycée notes on Corneille that these latter often 
provide a handy summary of Voltaire’s ideas. No one could have 
praised Corneille more or better, La Harpe was convinced 
(L v.259), because Voltaire had approved only what deserved to 
be approved. 

The most extensive defense of the commentaires was made by 
Grimm in his Correspondance littéraire (v.498-505)*°. One single 
line of Voltaire’s commentary, Grimm asserted, was more praise 
for Corneille than all the dull protestations of those who shouted 
loudest against the notes. In addition, Voltaire’s severity was 
wholly justified: “Tout homme éclairé dira qu’il y a de grandes 
beautés dans Corneille, mais il dira aussi qu’elles sont cachées et 
éparses dans un fumier immense.’ If Voltaire had been motivated 
by a base jealousy, as it had been claimed, why, asked Grimm, 
did he constantly exalt Racine, the one from whom he had the 
most to fear? If he had been capable of envy, then that envy would 
have taught him that Corneille was precisely ‘Phomme qu’il faut 
élever, préconiser, mettre au-dessus de tous les autres, parce que 
son génie est trop dissemblable du sien pour avoir a en redouter la 
rivalité, et que le genre des beautés de Corneille n’empéchera 
jamais de sentir le mérite des beautés de Voltaire, au lieu que la 
pureté, l’élégance, cette beauté douce et majestueuse de Racine, 
provoquent une admiration et des éloges que M. de Voltaire a 
cherché toute sa vie à mériter et à partager.’ 

Indeed, far from being unjust, Voltaire, according to Grimm, 
had all too often been excessively indulgent or mild in his criti- 
cism, especially in the first volumes (generally, the best 


39 Correspondance littéraire de Suard ‘in 1774 (CL x.444-449), Meister 

avec le margrave de Bayreuth, frag- defended the second edition. His pur- 

ments inédits publiés et annotés par pose was to justify Voltaire’s numerous 

Gabriel Bonno (Berkeley 1934), pp. notes on Corneille’s grammar and 

141-234. usage, to prove that they were not 
mere trivialities. Grimm’s 1764 de- 
fense is more general in nature. 
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tragedies)“. Through aversion for the growing lack of taste and 
naturalness exhibited in Corneille’s later plays, Voltaire may have 
overstepped the bounds of courtesy on occasion, but he had also 
repaired quickly any harm with warm and generous praise. Some 
of his remarks may have been hastily written, trivial or open to 
discussion, Grimm did admit; but nowhere, he was sure, could 
an honest man discover a desire to denigrate the genius of 
Corneille*. 

Commendation also came to Voltaire from the duchess of 
Saxe-Gotha (Best. 11117) and from Marie Joseph Chénier (OP 
iii.100-I0I1, 111-112), who considered the commentaires far 
superior to La Harpe’s remarks made somewhat later; but both 
these persons expressed reservations about the acerbity of some 
of the notes. ‘Je vous l’avoue ingénument,’ wrote the duchess, 
‘que je l’eusse désirée (la critique) un peu moins sévère pour les 
cendres de ce grand homme.’ La Tour, who, as an opponent of 
the theatre on moral grounds, cared for neither Corneille nor 
Racine (nor Voltaire), described the commentaires with painful 
objectivity (iii.15 40-41): ‘il épluche chaque pièce, chaque scène, 
chaque vers avec tant d’exactitude et malheureusement tant de 
justesse qu’il ne reste pas trente pages de bon du grand Cor- 
neille.’ 

A careful study of the evidence makes it difficult to subscribe 
to the view that Voltaire’s edition of Corneille was a ‘succès 
éclatant.’ Judging by the testimony even of Voltaireans, the 
controversy must have been quite animated. La Harpe provides 
a picturesque description of the debate in the Lycée (v.258), but 
the account of Grimm (CZ v.5oo) is even more vivid: ‘Jamais 
déchainement n’a été pareil à celui qu’ont excité les commentaires 


41 those who agreed with Grimm on  #to these remarks Grimm added his 
this point included La Harpe (Best. own view of Corneille as one whose 
11053), Blin de Sainmore (Best. fundamental problem was a total lack 
11239), Alembert (Best. 11141, 17109), of emotional sensitivity. 

Duclos (Best. 17081), and Diderot 

(Corr. iv.177-178). 
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de M. de Voltaire sur les tragédies de Pierre Corneille. Il n’y a 
point de caillette, point de plat bel-esprit de quelque coterie 
bourgeoise qui n’ait péroré, qui ne se soit fait une affaire per- 
sonnelle des critiques que le commentateur s’est permises. Les 
esprits les plus modérés, en convenant de la justesse de presque 
toutes les observations de M. de Voltaire, ne l’en soupçonnent pas 
moins d’avoir voulu servir sa vanité et sa jalousie en même temps, 
et abattre la statue du grand Corneille pour élever sur ses débris 
la sienne.’ 

Speaking for the anti-Voltairean faction, Bachaumont (ii.47-53) 
evaluated the situation somewhat differently: ‘Le cri est général 
contre la nouvelle édition de Corneille par M. de Voltaire. Il 
paraît s’être attaché à déprimer ce grand homme; et, sous le 
prétexte d’instruire de notre langue les jeunes gens et les étran- 
gers, il avance sur les plus belles tragédies de ce père du théâtre 
des assertions qui en révoltent les partisans. Tout est croqué dans 
cet ouvrage de discussion; il relève des fautes grammaticales que 
chacun découvre au premier coup d’oeil; il se répète sans cesse, 
et, par une adresse qui n’est point assez cachée, il paraît adopter 
Racine, et le mettre en tête de son rival, pour le mieux écraser; 
en un mot, rien d’approfondi, point de vues générales, et nulle 
analyse réfléchie d’aucune de ces tragédies#. On sent facilement 
que ce travail lent et coûteux ne sympathisait pas avec l’imagina- 
tion fougueuse de M. de Voltaire” The commentaires were ill 
received even in the literary world, in Bachaumont’s view, and 
indignation was aroused equally by the addition of Thomas 
Corneille’s best tragedies, Ariane and Le Comte d’Essex, at the 
end of the edition: ‘Il les enveloppe (les pièces de T. Corneille) 
dans sa critique, les dissèque, les pulvérise, et réduit presque a rien 
ces deux ouvrages admirés jusqu’a présent.’ 

The principal source of the opposition’s indignation was the 
suspicion that Voltaire’s intention was secretly to destroy a great 


#this is all too true, of course, couraged a profounder analysis as 
although the edition’s structure dis- much as anything else. 
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man. ‘II résulte de la lecture de son ouvrage, Bachaumont noted 
(ii.57), ‘qu'il a moins prétendu faire voir le grand que le vieux 
Corneille” (The inclusion by Voltaire of Racine’s Bérénice 
before that of Corneille, for example, struck Bachaumont as the 
height of cruelty.) 

Among the critics was Palissot, who at first had exonerated 
Voltaire of any evil intent. The first edition contained severe and 
even unjust criticisms, he had thought; but when the second 
edition appeared ten years later, he found it nothing less than 
satire, and deplored the influence it had on a number of young 
writers like La Harpe. In his own edition of Corneille, Palissot 
tried to correct or at least to tone down the most exaggerated of 
Voltaire’s notes with his own. 

The man remotely responsible for Voltaire’s edition of Cor- 
neille, Le Brun, preferred to pass over in silence ‘les trés longs 
et très inutiles Commentaires sur Corneille.” Regardless of what 
effect they might have on Corneille’s reputation, Le Brun was 
sure (iv.233) that they did nothing to improve the reputation of 
Voltaire. 

Mme Du Deffand was very frank in expressing her opinion 
directly to Voltaire (Best. 11159): ‘Je vous demande humblement 
pardon, mais je vous trouve un peu injuste” And mme de 
Genlis (M. i.399) proposed that on the day when someone took 
to publishing a commentary on Voltaire’s plays ‘le grand 
Corneille’ would be well avenged. To Charles de Brosses, the 
commentaries were simply ‘ses basses vilénies sur le grand 
Corneille’ (Best. 14468), ‘ce grand génie à qui les autres ne vont 
pas a la ceinture’ (Best. D2949). 

Sabatier (ii.45-46) was more specific than these unprofessional 
critics of Voltaire; to recommend Voltaire’s edition of Corneille, 
‘ce serait renvoyer aux cendres de Corneille, et n’offrir de ce 
grand homme qu’un squelette décharné par le scalpel de la 


44 Œuvres de P. Corneille avec le sur ce commentaire par le citoyen 
commentaire de Voltaire sur les pièces  Palissot (Paris 1801). 
de théâtre, et des observations critiques 
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malignité.’ For all his subtlety, insidious and destructive remarks, 
criticism that was minute and often puerile, and undue stress on 
grammar, Voltaire had failed to give a true picture of the hero of 
French tragedy. And if jealousy had been his motive, as it was 
said, then his commentary was more ridiculous than it was odious. 
For, explained Sabatier, there was a tremendous difference be- 
tween his plays and the masterpieces of Corneille, however im- 
perfect these latter might be: ‘Une esquisse de Rubens est pré- 
férable aux tableaux les plus achevés d’un peintre dont tout l’art se 
bornerait au coloris, et méme quelquefois au vernis seul.’ 
Dorat chose to express his feelings in verse (Œuvres choisies, 

Pp-247-248): 

Dans ton commentaire charmant 

Depuis qu’il t’a pris fantaisie 

De persifler si lestement 

Le grand peintre de Cornélie, 

Qui, sublime tout bonnement, 

Ne sut persifler de sa vie; 

Ne voilà-t-il pas tous nos sots 

Qui vont étayant ton système, 

Et sont de ton nouveau blasphème 

Les infatigables échos? 


In a longer verse epistlet5, which appeared anonymously in 
L’Année littéraire (1764, iii.102-106) after an equally anonymous 
Lettre à m. de Voltaire sur son édition de Corneille, Dorat 
addressed Voltaire in the person of Racine, speaking from the 
Elysian fields. After extolling the universal genius of Voltaire and 
thanking him for deigning to look upon him favourably, Racine 


45 applauded by Bachaumont (ii.49): 4 which Voltaire thought was prob- 

‘Quant au style, cette fiction in- ably written by Fréron (Best. 11069), 

génieuse vaut toutes les dissertations and which Bachaumont (ii.97-102, 

qu’on pourrait faire sur cette matière”  xvi.191) considered a superficial but 

See also Bachaumont xvi.191. comprehensive summary of the types 
of criticism heaped upon Voltaire’s 
edition of Corneille. 
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reports that, where he dwells, the commentaires have had the 
desired effect: ‘Ce n’est plus qu’un triste plaisant (Corneille), /Un 
déclamateur indécent.’ But, Racine concludes, Voltaire should 
have no fear of reprisals; for when Racine read Voltaire’s notes 
to Corneille: 


Il dit: (ce calme m’étonna) 
Voltaire est homme, il est injuste; 
Il conspire comme Cinna, 

Je dois pardonner comme Auguste. 


An unpublished volume, Commentaires sur les meilleures 
tragédies de Voltaire, was the response of Collé (Corr., PP-331, 
335-345). He was puzzled by Voltaire’s motives, for it could 
hardly be envy that had prompted such meanness; Voltaire had 
always thought himself too far above Corneille to be jealous of 
him. Nevertheless, the scathing comments had to be countered. 
Claiming the same goals as Voltaire (love of the truth and de- 
fense of good taste), Collé resorted to Voltaire’s own tactics in 
order to reduce him to his proper place and to make reparation 
for the insults flung at the greatest dramatist who had ever 
lived*’. His remarks were substantially the same as those made by 
Clément* of Dijon, another zealous critic of the commentaires, in 
his Cinquième and Sixième lettres à m. de Voltaire, but the tone 
was lighter. Collé wanted to instruct while amusing; he wanted 
to avoid the monotonous gravity of Clément which put many a 
reader to sleep. He did not, however, avoid the excesses that 
anger at ‘ce détestable ouvrage, à tous égards et en tous sens’ 
brought on ( Journal ii.371). Recognizing this, he abandoned his 
project. But some years later, he still seethed at the thought of 
Voltaire’s ‘misérable et odieux Commentaires sur Corneille, qui 
ne fait que consigner a la postérité sa basse jalousie contre ce 
premier génie tragique’ ( Journal iii.264). 


47 Collé, excessively loyal to Cor- See Corr., pp.295, 297, 361, 469, and 
neille, referred to him, not as ‘le Journal ii.218, 219. The word ‘re- 


grand’ but as ‘le divin Corneille” paration’ is, then, particularly apt. 
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The letters of Clément mentioned above appeared in 1774 as 
part of a series devoted to the analysis of the works of Voltaire*®. 
They were thoroughly reviewed in L’Année littéraire (1774, 
ii.318-338, vi.22-45) by Fréron, who, with few exceptions, con- 
curred in the judgments of Clément, if not the occasional violent 
tone which the refutations assumed*. 

Fréron had already made his position clear in the letter pub- 
lished in 1764 with Dorat’s versified epistle, for if he was not its 
author, he could well have been, and he willingly published it 
in his periodical. The arch-foe of Voltaire criticized his ortho- 
graphic innovation (ois><ais), accused him of jealousy and evil 
intentions, declared the tedious references to archaisms in Cor- 
neille’s vocabulary to be useless, and condemned Voltaire’s 
manner of criticizing thoroughly the best plays and passing 
quickly over the poorer ones. He suggested that Voltaire’s exal- 
tation of Racine was dictated by selfish motives: ‘vous voulez 
faire entendre que le seul mérite d’un auteur dramatique est 
l'élégance du style, et cela, parce que vous savez qu’on accorde 
ce mérite à quelques-unes de vos pièces de théâtre.” Fréron also 
deplored the havoc wrought by Voltaire upon Thomas Cor- 
neille’s best plays and suggested that if anyone were to treat 
Voltaire as he had treated Corneille, all the world would know it. 
With a final touch of irony, he advised Voltaire to do with the 
commentaires as he had done with so many other products of his 
pen—to deny that he had written them. 

In 1768, Fréron published an extensive study of the first six 
volumes of Voltaire’s Corneille (AL vi.217-247), without, how- 
ever, modifying any of his earlier views. (Sometimes he agreed 
with an isolated idea of Voltaire, but rarely.) He promised a 
similar study of the last six volumes, but his promise was never 


48 The Cinquième (230 p.) and the 
Sixième (360 p.) Lettres were answered 
by Voltaire in ‘Sentiment d’un 
académicien de Lyon sur quelques 
endroits des Commentaires de Cor- 
neille? 
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kept. His crusade against the commentaires was continued in his 
periodical, nevertheless, even after his death50. 

One reaction was rather unique. Whether in emulation or for 
the purpose of revenge, the prospectus for a similar edition of 
Racine’s theatre was distributed shortly after Voltaire’s edition 
of Corneille became available. In 1768, this edition of Racine 
was published with commentaries by Luneau de Boisjermain (it 
was rumoured (Best. 13842) that Fréron had also contributed to 
it), but it failed to stir anyone to either praise or condemnation. 
‘C’est une singerie du Corneille de M. de Voltaire, qui peut étre 
meilleure, et trés mauvaise encore,’ Bachaumont reported in- 
differently (iii.281-282). Fréron had earlier promised an article 
on the newly announced Commentaires (AL 1765, viii.213- 
215), but the article never materialized (possibly because he 
had contributed to the edition of Racine). Marie Joseph Chénier 
(OP iii.118) regretted that so much importance was given these 
worthless notes in La Harpe’s Lycée discussion of Racine (al- 
though La Harpe never named ‘le commentateur de Racine’). 
As for Grimm (CZ vii.510), he considered the new edition to 
be filled with ‘remarques d’une bassesse de sentiments, d’une 
ignorance, d’une platitude révoltantes. Tout le monde se récrie 
sur l’insolence des éditeurs d’avoir osé présenter un tel travail 
aux yeux du public; moi, je me récrie sur l’imbécilité du public 
qui contribue par ses souscriptions à l’exécution de telles entre- 
prises.’ Given the absence of a single favourable comment, it is 
most likely that Grimm’s ‘tout le monde se récrie’ was an ac- 
curate assessment and that the pedestrian Commentaires sur 
Racine were found to be no match for the outstanding, if biased, 
work of Voltaire. 

In the face of so many strong reactions to the commentary, 
it becomes necessary to re-examine the motives of Voltaire. 
Numerous contemporaries—even ‘les esprits les plus modérés, 


50 see AL (1773), viii.6-9; (1776), 
iv.223; (1780), ii.217-244; (1784), vi. 
73-75» 90. 
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by Grimm’s own admission (see supra, p.126)—thought they 
were dishonest or at least open to doubt, however much the author 
protested his innocence. The fact that even sincere admirers of 
Voltaire divined ulterior motives must give us pauset. It is no 
easy matter, however, to determine precisely what were his 
intentions. A perusal of the commentaires, and particularly the 
experience of Voltaire’s caustic rhetoric, make it difficult to 
believe that the same man later wrote of Corneille in terms such 
as these (Best. 14307): ‘Corneille est assurément le premier qui 
donna de l’élévation à notre langue et qui apprit aux Français à 
penser et à parler noblement. Cela seul lui mériterait une éternelle 
reconnaissance; mais quand ce mérite se trouve dans des tragédies 
conduites avec un art inconnu jusqu’à lui et remplies de morceaux 
qui occuperont la mémoire des hommes dans tous les siècles, 
alors l'admiration se joint à la reconnaissance; personne ne lui 
a payé ces deux tributs plus volontiers que moi, et c’est toujours 
en lui rendant le plus sincère hommage que j’ai été forcé de relever 
des fautes. When Voltaire goes on to say, in the same letter, that, 
while Corneille borrowed from the Spanish, he far surpassed 
them by their own admission, total astonishment is the only 
reaction possible. For he had consistently held (in the Commen- 
taires) that Corneille borrowed from the Spanish one of his 
worst faults, his declamatory tendency, and that the perfection 
and success of Le Cid were due to the Spanish author from whom 
he had taken his play. One is left to suppose that either Voltaire 
was unaware of the discrepancies in his own statements, or else 
he had a very short memory, consciously or otherwise™. 


51 Mercier, for example, who consi- 
dered Voltaire far superior to Racine 
and was almost tempted to place him 
above Corneille, thought that his 
contemporary had made of the edition 
of Corneille a kind of investment 
(Essai, pp.290-292): ‘il sent qu’aux 
yeux de la postérité il ne redoutera 
pas le parallèle avec Racine, et qu'il 
pourra fléchir devant Corneille, quand 
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toute l’amertume d’une critique minu- 
tieuse, fine, emportée, et souvent dure, 
quoique quelquefois assez juste.’ 

52 for examples of Voltaire’s numer- 
ous references to Le Cid as a Spanish 
play, see: M. vi.331, xxxi.524, 528; 
Best. 11108, 11198, 11260, 11534. 
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Undertaking the commentaires constituted a delicate, if not 
audacious project, inasmuch as he was called the rival of Cor- 
neille and Racine even by his friends55. However much he pro- 
tested, he could be sure that his enemies would accuse him of 
wishing to rival his most illustrious predecessor. And so they 
did. ‘On sait que “le jeune auteur” en veut, depuis plus de soixante 
ans, a la gloire du grand Corneille,’ wrote Fréron (AL vi.3-4) 
of the ‘anonymous’ author of Les Guèbres in 1770. Voltaire 
‘en veut aux morts méme encore plus qu’aux vivants,’ noted the 
poet and dramatist Alexis Piron (Best. 12708); ‘voyez comme il 
a accommodé Corneille, pillé Racine, voulu écraser Bossuet, 
tympaniser Pascal, déshonorer Crébillon!’54 Even his gesture of 
assuming responsibility for the future of Marie Corneille was 
viewed with suspicion, according to Grimm (CZ iv.327), who 
did not himself question the motives of Voltaire, but did think 
that he could have helped her in a less ostentatious manner. 

If one abstracts the situation from the level of theory and 
opinion, it appears that the factors which contributed to Voltaire’s 
decisions (to adopt the niece and to comment on the uncle) were 
multiple and complex. With regard to the niece, he surely could 
have helped her in a less conspisuous fashion. Yet the apparent 
impulsiveness and totally magnanimous character of his gener- 
osity—one might even add, his awareness of the irony inherent in 
the idea—correspond well to a temperament permanently at- 
tracted to the theatrical. With regard to the uncle, the problem 
seems to be that Voltaire’s intention changed as time went on, 
or, better still, that new intentions developed alongside the old 
which were retained unmodified. 

If the act of generosity—z. e. a dowry for Marie Corneille— 
devised by Voltaire was also intended to be a monument to the 
honour of Corneille and of the nation, there would be no 


53 see: Grimm, CZ x.481: Best. hommes vengés, by M. des Sablons, in 
D 9766, D10736, 11108. reality Chaudon; Suard, Corr., p.191; 
54see also: AL (1772), 1294-295; M.i.183, x.197. 

Diderot vi.353 (review of Les Grands 
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contradiction. If the work were then conceived of as a lesson in 
language and dramaturgy, there would still be no contradiction, 
even though the tragedies of Corneille would be criticized at 
times from these points of view—provided the first intention were 
kept in mind and the tone remained respectful. Otherwise, the 
first intention should either be dropped or modified. If, however, 
it was retained unchanged, and if the lesson were expanded to 
cover all of Corneille’s tragedies (most of which would inevi- 
tably be condemned by eighteenth-century standards), and if, 
finally, negative comments came to dominate even in the dis- 
cussion of the better plays, then there would be a very real con- 
tradiction. Voltaire’s predicament was that he was led almost in- 
sensibly to this stage, all the while continuing to protest that he 
was striving primarily to fulfill his original intention. 

How can this outcome be explained? As early as 1752, Fréron 
(LQET vii.49-50) complained that the finest works of literature, 
among them the tragedies of Corneille and Racine, were avail- 
able only in cheap, unimpressive editions, while mediocre works 
appeared in elegant and luxurious format. Although it cannot be 
proved that Voltaire read this article55, the idea of furnishing the 
public with magnificent editions of the great masters had been 
talked about in literary circles for some time. In 1738, for example, 
Olivet had published a detailed investigation of the language of 
Racine, claiming that he was thus attempting to fulfill Boileau’s 
desire to see in print corrected editions of those writers commonly 
called classical. (This study and the controversy which it en- 
gendered will be discussed shortly.) When he proposed his 
edition of Corneille to the Académie, Voltaire was simply 
renewing this type of literary criticism. 

More impetus was provided in the early 1760's by a growing 
appreciation of Shakespeare and other English authors by the 
French public. Voltaire’s immediate response, it has been seen, 
was the pained and indignant Appel, his answer to a comparison 


55 Voltaire claimed that he never informed about their contents when- 
read Fréron’s periodicals, but was well ever he was concerned. 
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of Shakespeare with Corneille and Otway with Racine and an 
apologia of French theatre. His ultimate response was the idea 
of a splendid edition of Corneille (Best. D10058) which would 
prove beyond a doubt ‘la supériorité de la scène française sur 
celle des autres nations, supériorité dont nous avons obligation 
à ce grand homme et qui a contribué principalement à faire de 
notre langue la langue universelle.’ 

It would have been more to Voltaire’s purpose to prepare an 
edition of Racine’s theatre; he would thus have avoided the 
ambiguities that arose from inevitably severe criticism of Cor- 
neille. But he had in his house a descendant of Pierre Corneille, 
and it is impossible to know which idea occurred to him first. 
Besides, Corneille was the first to promote the prestige of French 
tragedy abroad, and it may be that in the beginning Voltaire did 
not realize himself to what extent Corneille’s defects outweighed 
his perfections in the commentator’s estimation. ‘J'aime pas- 
sionnément à commenter Corneille, he wrote to mme Du Deffand 
(Best. D10162), ‘car il a fait l'honneur de la France dans le seul 
art peut-être qui mette la France au-dessus des autres nations’ 
(italics added.) He was also so outraged, he told her, by the sight 
of ‘des hypocrites ou des énergumènes qui se déclarent contre 
nos spectacles,’ that he wanted to confound them with a great 
name. 

Voltaire desired, furthermore, to prove the French superior 
in yet another respect. The generosity of his people was not to 
be outdone by that of the English, who, while Voltaire was in 
England, had rescued a needy daughter of Milton from a life of 
poverty (Best. D9855): ‘Jai mis dans ma tête de faire voir aux 
Anglais, que nous savons comme eux honorer les beaux arts et 
le sang des grands hommes.’** Hence the concern he manifested 
in his letters and the indefatigable effort he expended to swell the 
list of subscribers. Conveniently, his project provided for the 


56 see also Best. D9852, D9853, Voltaire admired the English for the 
Do856, D9857. The twenty-third of respect they showed to men of letters, 
the Lettres philosophiques, in which also comes to mind. 
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future of Marie Corneille in a way that did not humiliate her5?, 
but it is doubtful that this remained uppermost in his mind. 

As the work progressed, other needs became imperative. 
Voltaire’s thirst for truth and his certainty that he was a most 
adequate judge of what was truth (even though he insisted in his 
letters to the Académie (e. g. Best. D10058) that he was writing 
only a ‘recueil de doutes’) made it clear to him that the time had 
come to destroy the ‘prejudices’ on which Corneille’s reputation 
had been built, prejudices which had annoyed him all his life. He 
embodied the eighteenth-century notion that a work of art could be 
constructed by following a meticulously worked-out code of rules, 
and, in the commentaires, he carried this notion to the extreme. 

Although he was ultimately guardian of Ze bon goût and there- 
fore iconoclast, Voltaire persisted in reiterating his original 
intention, and herein lay the irreconcilable contradictions of the 
commentaires. Corneille was still ‘notre maitre,’ even while his 
example was being repudiated at every turn and his genius and 
marvellous understanding of a play as a play were being pitilessly 
dissected in even the best of his tragedies. If Voltaire had so 
treated only the lesser plays, he could be forgiven. But, as Fréron 
had noted, the best were mutilated and the worst dismissed in a 
few pages of notes as unworthy of discussion. 

It is a well-known principle of pedagogy that what is seen 
makes a stronger and more lasting impression than what is not 
seen. As a pendant to this principle, it is likewise true that when 
one wishes to illustrate how something is to be done, it is usually 
better not to show how it is not done. In thinking that the revela- 
tion of Corneille’s faults was the best way to define a good 
tragedy, Voltaire showed prodigiously poor judgment5s. Despite 


57 Cf. Condorcet iv.r07: ‘il porta la 
délicatesse jusqu’à ne pas souffrir que 
l'établissement de Mlle Corneille paraît 
un de ses bienfaits.” 

58 Voltaire knew it was not a good 
idea to comment on something totally 
bad, but was convinced that it was 
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his alleged reasons for comparing Racine to Corneille, 
moreover (cf. Best. 11238), his enemies were justified under the 
circumstances in saying that such contrasts were uncalled for. 
Even if such a procedure were acceptable from a pedagogical 
point of view, it was definitely in poor taste in a work openly 
dedicated to the glory of Corneille as well as of the Académie 
(Ze bon goût) and of France (Best. Do844). This is not to say 
that the commentator should never have pointed out the errors of 
Corneille; it is merely a question of proportions, and of tone. 

If Voltaire had truly admired Corneille as much as he claimed, 
he would not have spoken of his work with such obvious disdain, 
even in treating the best tragedies. His convictions as to what 
constituted /e bon goût, etc., being so firm, it is not surprising that 
his agitation grew through prolonged contact with a genius 
alien to his own canons and taste. But in a calmer mood he should 
have regained control and softened the force of his remarks. 
Regardless of his intentions, Voltaire was intelligent enough to 
recognize their effects. 

What may have prevented him from moderating his commen- 
tary was his secret envy of a man whose work, flawed though it 
was, Voltaire suspected that he could not surpass®®. Such an 
affirmation must be made without concrete proof, of course; 
but the multitude of his protestations of good will give it cre- 
dence. Why should he insist so often that Corneille was infinitely 
better than he, that his criticism was never intended to rob Cor- 
neille of the glory rightly due him, that the commentator was 
only reporting the objective truth, etc.? Because he was antici- 
pating accusations to the contrary. Given the temperament of 
Voltaire—a man driven by the urge, not only to try his hand at 
everything, but to excel—these accusations were partly true. 
It would be naive to imagine that, having risen to third place in 


5 one might also speculate that feeling of impatience with those who 
Voltaire really believed that he had failed to recognize his superior beau- 
surpassed Corneille. In this case, his ties. 
lack of moderation would betray a 
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the dramatic hierarchy, he would not eye with envy the first, 
especially in view of the pettiness and jealousy of which he often 
gave evidence in his relationships with contemporaries. 

The unglazed truth of Voltaire’s real opinions is found in his 
correspondence, not the occasional trite bits of praise that were 
‘de rigueur,’ but the remarks that he made almost unconsciously. 
In a letter to Cideville, for instance, written in December 1761 
(Best. D10220), Voltaire noted, “Nous allons poser bientôt les 
fondements du petit mausolée que nous élevons à la gloire de 
votre concitoyen’ (Cideville was also a Norman). The choice of 
the word ‘mausolée’ is extremely significant. It suggests that 
Voltaire thought of himself as giving the last word on Corneille, 
after which the great man’s glory would be given decent burial; 
that he was erecting a monument to Corneille, but that it was a 
monument to the dead, to a sort of fossil or artifact in the museum 
of literary history®. 

With regard to Racine, Fréron’s claim that Voltaire exalted 
his genius because it resembled his own more nearly than that 
of Corneille probably has some foundation, too. He declared 
himself the most humble disciple of Racine, to be sure, and he 
admitted that the model he proposed for imitation was a dis- 
couraging one (Best. Drro42): ‘J'avais cru que Racine serait 
ma consolation, mais il est mon désespoir. C’est le comble de 
Pinsolence de faire une tragédie après ce grand homme-là.’ Yet, 
Voltaire, more than anyone else, continued to write tragedies 
after Racine. ‘Je ne connais que lui [Racine] de parfait et quand 
je lis ses pièces, je jette au feu les miennes, he wrote elsewhere 
(Best. D11049); but he certainly did not toss his plays into the 
fire. The anguished realization of a fleeting moment cannot be 
given the importance of a lifelong attitude. Furthermore (as it 


S0the remark made in 1734 that for similar self-disparaging re- 
Corneille belonged to the past and marks, see Best. 10241, 10264, 10310, 
Racine to the present (see supra, p.105) 14166. It is a known fact of psychology 
reinforces this hypothesis. that one can make such statements in 

the secret hope of being contradicted. 
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has been said and will be seen in detail in the following chapter), 
Voltaire’s appreciation of Racine was selective. His perfection 
might be ‘désespérante, but Voltaire clearly felt there was much 
to be done for tragedy which Racine had left undone. 

Partial confirmation of Voltaire’s jealousy of Racine is pro- 
vided by what Voltaire’s enemies said of him and his followers. 
Naturally it would be they, and no one else, who would accuse 
him. Yet, notwithstanding their prejudice, the absence of adu- 
lation on their part assures us of a certain amount of objectivity 
in their views which could not be expected of Voltaire’s friends. 

In the poet Gilbert’s Carnaval des auteurs, ou les masques 
reconnus et punis®?, for example, the masked leader of the philo- 
sophical party, whose name is Vol-a-Terre, boasts: ‘Je suis un 
gentilhomme ordinaire. J’ai vu dans mon palais arriver 4 grands 
flots des beautés, des héros, des têtes couronnées; j’ai guéri 
mes chers Velches [les Français] de leur vieille admiration 
pour Corneille; j’ai chassé Malherbe du temple du goût; j'ai 
prouvé que Racine n'avait fait que des tragédies à l’eau-rose’ (italics 
added). 

More interesting than attacks on Voltaire are insinuations (or 
open declarations, in some cases) that Voltaire’s followers were 
bent on exalting him above Racine; for the disciple will absorb 
unspoken sentiments and affirm with greater impunity what the 
master may not dare to say. A Poétique élémentaire written by 
La Serre, said to have avenged the reproaches directed at Racine 
by the adulators of Voltaire (4Z (1771), vi.281) tends to con- 
firm this theory. Bachaumont (vi.242-243) announced La Harpe’s 
Eloge de Racine on 25 December 1772 in the following manner: 
‘On y voit visiblement que son but a été de mettre ce grand 
poéte au-dessus de Corneille, pour mettre ensuite M. de Voltaire 
au-dessus de Racine.’ Hénault wrote to Voltaire that Racine had 


formed him ‘comme Pélée fut le père d’Achille’ (Du Deffand 


62 Nicolas Joseph Laurent Gilbert*, 1882), pp.208-209. (There are doubts 
Poésies diverses, avec une notice bio- about Gilbert’s authorship of this 
bibliographique par Paul Perret (Paris particular piece.) 
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1.334). Even if Voltaire did not think he was a better dramatist 
than Racine, many of his followers apparently did®. 

In defence of Voltaire’s penchant for hair-splitting, to return 
to the commentaires, it should be pointed out that, although it 
was a major cause of the ill will engendered as well as the primary 
source of his unfairness, such a meticulous approach to literature 
was typical of his age. His critics, while their manner would have 
differed, would not have produced a different kind of criticism. 
The theatre of Racine, for instance, had been similarly treated 
earlier in the century. In criticism from that period, the famous 
‘récit de Théraméne,’ and particularly that line from it which 
reads, ‘Le flot qui l’apporta recule épouvanté, received almost 
more attention from critics than the magnificent role of Phédre, 
which was taken for granted. The narration even stirred up a 
sort of literary controversy, pitting those defending its vraisem- 
blance against those who thought it psychologically indefensible 
and too ornate to be in keeping with such a tragic situation. The 
same spirit is again manifested in a prolonged critique of Bérénice 
made in 1724 by Pellegrin*®. And the Remarques sur les tragédies 
de Jean Racine of Louis Racine (especially that part of them which 
the author called ‘Notes sur la langue’), which consist mainly of 
rebuttals of negative criticism levied against Racinian tragedy, 


63 for further examples, see: AL 
(1781), iv.265-266 and (1783), vii. 
153-159; also Fréron’s review of La 
Harpe’s Eloge de Racine in AL (1773), 
1.18-45. 

6t among; those who defended the 
narration were: Boileau, in his 
‘Onzième réflection sur Longin’; 
Desfontaines, Jugements, i.210-212, 
and Racine vengé (see infra, n.66); 
Jaucourt, Enc., ‘Récit dramatique’; 
Olivet, Remarques de grammaire sur 
Racine, pp.97-107; Parfaict xii.46-47; 
L. Racine, Rem. i.17-18; Jean Soubeiran 
de Scopon, Remarques de d’Olivet 
(see infra, n.66); M. xvii.191-193. 
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Among those objecting to the narra- 
tion were: Fénelon xxi.214-215; La 
Harpe, Z v.soo-sor (only half- 
heartedly); La Motte v.84-96; La 
Place, Le Théâtre anglais, i. lix; La 
Porte, DD ii.58-59; Marmontel, Enc. 
supplement, ‘Narration’; Montes- 
quieu ii.785. A modern critic, Leo 
Spitzer, in his essay on the récit in 
Linguistics and literary history (New 
York 1962), pp.87-134, demonstrates a 
deeper meaning in the narration of 
which these earlier critics were una- 
ware. 

65 see Parfaict xi.100-101, note a. 
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also present an excellent example of the picayune nature of so 
much eighteenth-century criticism. 

The outstanding specimen of this type of criticism (in the 
early part of the century, the commentaires being the crowning 
example) is Olivet’s Remarques de grammaire sur Racine, an 
analysis of about four hundred grammatical ‘mistakes’ into 
which Racine had lapsed, first published in 1738. Olivet’s pur- 
pose was to contribute to the greater perfection of the French 
language by contributing to a corrected edition of Racine. (He 
also proposed to do the same with Boileau’s works, but was 
prevented by other obligations from carrying out his project). 
Although the difficulty Olivet experienced in producing any 
flaws at all in Racine’s style was a splendid tribute to the drama- 
tist’s skill, and although Olivet professed a warmly sincere ad- 
miration for Racine, he was accused of desiring to belittle the 
poet and to downgrade the poetic form in favour of prose. His 
study provoked rebuttals equally as picayune by Soubeiran de 
Scopan and the journalist Desfontaines5é. The quarrel drew 
comments from various sources, including Voltaire, who found 
Olivet ‘un peu vétillard’ (Best. 12357, 12359)°7. 

La Porte offered some sane ideas on the subject of imperfections 
in Racinian tragedy in his Observations sur la littérature moderne 
(vi.5-11), but he was the exception that proved the rule. Most other 
critics lost themselves in a sea of minutiae and, in comparison 
with such quibbling, Voltaire, even in the commentaires, is hardly 
‘vétillard’ at all. To the extent that he is, it is easy to understand 
why, in view of the prevalence of this type of critical exercise. 


66 Jean Soubeiran de Scopon, Obser- 
vations critiques a l’occasion des “Re- 
marques de grammaire sur Racine’ de 
m. l'abbé d’Olivet (Paris 1738). Pierre 
Francois Guyot Desfontaines, Racine 
vengé (Avignon 1739). Goujet pro- 
vides a clear outline of this heated 
debate in his Bibliothèque française 
(i.198-204). Further contributions to 
the controversy may also be found in 


PC xv.325-333; XVi.25-27; XViii.171- 
214. 

67 see also: Chamfort v.80; Fréron, 
LQET iv.309-310; L. Racine, Rem., 
i.7-8. A sort of sequel to Olivet’s 
remarks was published by a ‘Russian’ 
named Yemzof, who was in reality 
Jean Henri Samuel Formey (see 
Bachaumont ii.295). 
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This picayune spirit is far more evident in remarks on specific 
passages or aspects of specific plays. Now that general criticism of 
Racine and Corneille in the eighteenth-century has been explored 
in the writings of Voltaire and other critics, we shall investigate, 
in the next two chapters, critical attitudes toward their several 
tragedies. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Tragedies of Racine 


Examination of statistics 


Although statistics concerning the popularity of Cornelian 
and Racinian tragedy on the eighteenth-century stage have been 
analyzed briefly in chapter 1, a closer look at this point is appro- 
priate. 

Evaluation of available data is complicated by a number of 
factors which exert a definite but elusive influence upon the data. 
First, Henry Carrington Lancaster’s publication of the registers 
of the Comédie francaise brings the reader only to the arbitrary 
date of Easter 1774. Then, even the information provided by 
Lancaster is incomplete. His spectator totals for individual per- 
formances cover no more than the number paying for admission 
at the door. They do not take into account those spectators who, 
from 1755 on, began to hire, on a yearly basis or for life, a petite 
loge’. Neither is it possible to estimate how many persons were 
admitted free of charge. Even when Lancaster’s figures are 
accepted with the above reservations for the purpose of compara- 
tive analysis, they are still susceptible to varying interpretations, 
for their eighteenth-century value fluctuates with the general 
fortunes of the theatre. Low attendance levels or infrequent staging 
of Cornelian and Racinian tragedies during a period when thea- 
trical activity on the whole was low, for instance, could not be 
given the value of the same phenomenon at a time when audience 


1 these loges were constructed ʻau- pp.163-271 deal with the eighteenth 
dessus des deuxièmes balcons et des century, and the size of audiences is 
deux premières loges des secondes.” discussed on pp.167-185. 

See Lough, Paris theatre audiences; 
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levels were normally fairly high. Likewise, it would be reasonable 
to expect proportionately fewer representations of plays by 
Corneille and Racine during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century when there were more contemporary compositions to 
be staged or revived. 

A still greater complication in the evaluation of data arises 
from the almost daily custom of putting on two, and occasionally 
three or four, plays at the same performance. It becomes thus 
nearly impossible to decide which of the plays had stronger 
audience appeal, or, conversely, which combinations discouraged 
audiences that might have been drawn to a different double bill. 

Lastly, as the widely varying totals of the same tragedy indi- 
cate, a number of non-literary and unpredictable circumstances 
could affect the size of audiences: heat or cold not great enough to 
close down the theatre, but still capable of shrinking a possible 
audience; the reputation of the performing troupe?; other events 
of interest occurring at the same time; a multitude of personal 
reasons for attending or not attending a particular performance, 
including curiosity, conformism, desire for attention and prestige, 
and the free entry obtained for hired clappers (la claque) by 
authors anxious to assure their success with loud applause. To 
conclude that everyone who went to see a specific tragedy was 
thereby an admirer of its author and a fervent lover of the theatre 
would be naive and even unthinkable. 

Yet, keeping all these limitations in mind, one can still formu- 
late from the statistics at our disposal several valid conclusions. 
First, the tragedies of Corneille and Racine continued to be 
available to theatre-goers throughout the eighteenth century, at 
least the greater part of Racine’s theatre and the most outstanding 
of Corneille’s works. To be sure, they cannot sustain comparison 
with some of Voltaire’s tragedies in the area of popular success, 


? for a brief survey of eighteenth- Lancaster, French tragedy in the time 
century actors and actresses, see H. C. of Louis XV and Voltaire i.1-26. 
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and attendance at some of the performances was pitifully small. 
In addition, the total number of their performed tragedies dwin- 
dled as the century advanced‘. Still, the constancy with which 
they were revived, together with the fact that they had been 
composed from fifty to one hundred years earlier, combine to 
form a solid if somewhat modest claim to popularity among 
eighteenth-century audiences. It is obvious that, while the 
success of other authors and other interests were relegating them 
temporarily to a rather subordinate position, these tragedies 
remained in the theatrical repertory as a sort of toile de fond, and 
Corneille and Racine were consistently acknowledged by the 
public as the classical masters and models, at least on the level of 
speculation. 

With regard to Corneille and Racine themselves, Racine 
appears to have been in greater demand than Corneille. Ten of 
his tragedies (eight, practically speaking, since La Thébaide and 
Esther were so rarely performed) were staged a total of 1575 
times between 1715 and 1789, as opposed to a total of 1201 
times for eleven of Corneille’s dramatic works. Several observa- 
tions are in order, however, which indicate that Racine’s superi- 
ority was not unequivocal. 

It is to be remarked that the average number of spectators 
attending Corneille’s tragedies is above 500 in every case except 


3 on 5 July 1741 98 spectators were 
present at a performance of Héraclius. 
On 8 June 1726 Horace was seen by 
86 persons. Attendance was 91 persons 
at the 30 August 1721 performance of 
Nicomède, and 93 at the 10 May 1727 
performance of the same play. On 
4 May 1727 78 spectators paid to see 
Rodogune. Le Cid was attended by 75 
persons on 1 July 1737, and Bayjazet 
drew 95 paying spectators on 8 May 
1741. These are the lowest available 
figures. There were also a number of 
performances attended by fewer than 
200 persons. See Lancaster, La 


XCV/10 


Comédie-Française, p.594, and Lough, 
pp. 171ff. 

tin 1715-1716, the number of their 
tragedies staged represented 21% of 
the yearly total. In 1738-1739, this 
was reduced to 14%, in 1757-1758 to 
13%, in 1761-1762 to 7%. In 1773- 
1774, the percentage rose slightly to 
9%. In 1715-1716, Corneille’s trage- 
dies were performed as often as those 
of Racine, but thereafter Racine’s 
tragedies were more frequently seen. 
A glance at the totals by decades (see 
appendix 1) bears out this observation. 
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that of Sertorius (489). Average numbers of spectators fall below 
soo for three of Racine’s tragedies—La T) hébaide, Esther and 
Bajazet. One may argue that La Thébaïde was one of Racine’s 
weaker plays and that Escher was not at all popular in the eight- 
eenth century. The same might also be said, however, of Cor- 
neille’s Don Sanche d’Aragon and Œdipe. 

If furthermore, performances of all the tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine were arranged in groups according to their level of 
attendance, and plotted, in superimposed fashion, on a graph 
(a project feasible if each dramatist is treated separately, but 
difficult to reproduce in the present study), it would be seen that 
attendance at performances of Corneille’s tragedies was more 
uniformly even. With the exception of Œdipe, the graph of 
Corneille’s plays would present a fairly regular distribution, 
with highest percentages hovering between ‘good’ (600-799 
spectators), ‘average’ (400-599), and ‘fair’ (200-399). The 
graph of Racine’s plays would be more erratic, rising and dipping 
sharply, with a concentration of three very high percentages in 
the ‘fair’ group. This is by no means to say that Corneille was 
as favoured as Racine. The very fact that Racine’s tragedies were 
performed nearly 400 times more is not insignificant. It is rather 
to point out that, from certain points of view, the distance 
separating the two was not as radical as at first it might seem. 

This theory is borne out by one further comparison. If, for 
all of Corneille’s tragedies performed in the period under study, 
the cumulative incidence of totals in each category is obtained, 
and compared with like statistics relating to Racine, a startling 
similarity will be noted. ‘Thus: 


excellent very good good average fair poor 

| (over 1000) (800-999) (600-799) (400-599) (200-399) (to 199) 
Corneille 8% 1. + LE” Ye: Na = 
Racine 8% 15% 19% 27A S A N 5 


Corneille was certainly represented less frequently on the stage, 
therefore, but performances of his tragedies seemed well attended 
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under the circumstances. One must wonder what factors other 
than the pattern of attendance contributed to the less frequent 
selection of his tragedies by the comédiens. Nicomède (56 per- 
formances; 528 average audience size) and La Mort de Pompée 
(59 performances; 544 average audience size) are cases in point. 
Consideration of critical opinion of the individual tragedies, 
first of Racine, then of Corneille, will help determine the cause 
of this phenomenon. 


Phèdres 


In the Dictionnaire portatif of Antoine de Léris* one may read: 
‘Racine avait une tendresse particulière pour (Phèdre), et la 
donnait pour la meilleure de ses piéces, en quoi il a été suivi par 
plusieurs.’ The nonchalance of this statement is surprising today 
when Phèdre is generally admired as the finest of Racine’s com- 
positions. Eighteenth-century critics also admired it, but with 
certain reservations that have since been broken down. Olivet’s 
Histoire de l’Académie française (ii.332) affirmed that if ever there 
was a perfect tragedy presented on the stage, it was Phèdre. 
Du Bos (i.30-31) marveled at the manner in which Racine’s 
art made not only palatable, but also very moving, a character 
whose situation caused her to be otherwise disturbing and even 
repulsive. The sum total of La Harpe’s comments (Z v.503-517) 
also produce a very favourable impression; but most of them are 
answers to criticism directed at Phédre from others. 


5 according to the average number part on the fact that it was often played 


of spectators only, Athalie was Racine’s 
most popular tragedy in the eight- 
eenth century (755), {phigénie ranked 
second (606), and Andromaque third 
(591). If, however, the total number of 
performances of a given play is the 
basis for selection, Phèdre holds first 
place (318), [phigénie remains second 
(258), and Britannicus is third (210). 
Since Athalie’s high average depends in 


just before and after the Easter recess, 
when crowds tended to be large 
(especially before), and since irregular 
attendance has already been noted as 
characteristic of Racine’s performed 
tragedies, the second option has been 
chosen. 

6 Antoine de Léris, Dictionnaire 
portatif, historique et littéraire des 
théâtres (2nd ed., Paris 1763), p.345. 
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The first area of comment and criticism concerns Euripides and 
Seneca, Racine’s sources and, to some extent, his models. The 
obvious question in a century which had begun amid the tensions 
of an intense controversy over the comparative merits of classical 
and neo-classical writers was who did better, les anciens or le 
moderne. The response of various critics hinged upon their pref- 
erences, or their prejudices; one cannot really discern any sort of 
development of thought in the matter. 

La Harpe, who had inherited Voltaire’s high respect for Racine, 
held (Z v.471-476) that, while Racine had borrowed certain 
elements from Euripides and Seneca, in every case he improved 
upon his models and often corrected glaring faults in their works, 
replacing ‘les plus grandes fautes par les plus grandes beautés.” 
Not only had he transferred the principal role from Hippolytus 
to Phaedra, but he had succeeded in endowing his heroine’s 
plight with pathetic and sympathetic interest. Phédre’s declar- 
ation of love, a shameless and humiliating gesture in Seneca, was 
a striking example of the Frenchman’s consummate art, in La 
Harpe’s estimation: ‘L’égarement est porté à son comble, et son 
secret, qui lui échappe, n’est que le dernier degré du délire de la 
passion.’ 

It seemed to La Harpe that whenever Racine made use of 
what someone else had done, it was to show men how it ought to 
have been done. In fact, in the first volume of the Lycée (pp.305- 
308), La Harpe rebelled against the idea (and the possibility) of 
comparing Racine’s Phèdre with Euripides’s Hippolytus: ‘Il 
faudrait avoir toute la partialité que Brumoy ne montre que trop 
en faveur des anciens, pour établir un parallèle. After drawing 
up a long list of the Greek play’s flaws—thus establishing a 
parallel without giving it that name—La Harpe concluded 
condescendingly: “Tel est cet ouvrage qu’il faut pourtant bien 
pardonner à Euripide, puisque nous lui devons celui de Racine.’ 

There is no such condescension in the remarks of Brumoy, 
the Jesuit scholar whose Théâtre des Grecs, it has been seen, was 
written to defend the ancients against modern prejudice. Brumoy 
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recognized that Racine’s modifications were indispensable, given 
the attitudes of his time and country. He refused, however, to 
place Phèdre above its Greek model, since ‘l'inventeur a toujours 
une bonne part à la gloire de celui qui perfectionne après lui.’ 
He was relieved that Racine owed little to Seneca, who had, in 
his opinion, spoiled Euripides’s tragedy. Racine had assimilated 
into his own Phèdre the best of each of the earlier poets, Brumoy 
held, far surpassing Seneca in all respects, outdistancing Euripides 
in a few. But this was not to denigrate the Greek: ‘ce bel art de 
bien choisir ce qu’on imite, ne peut . . . tourner qu’au profit du 
poète grec, sans préjudice du francais’ (i.383-403). 

Argenson (pp. 71-96) agreed with Brumoy that the Hippolytus 
of Seneca and that of Euripides were more moving than Racine’s 
play, which gained in elegance and correctness at the expense of 
pathetic appeal’. Nevertheless, he too approved the changes made 
by Racine and, while Euripides’s play struck him as much more 
moving, he considered Phèdre to be moving also, and one of 
Racine’s finest tragedies. 

Goujet, in his Bibliothèque française (iv.190-193), contested 
Brumoy’s view that Racine’s Phèdre had been forced by the gods 
to love her stepson. He believed a careful reading of Racine’s 
dialogue would reveal that the Greeks actually had sought to 
excuse their own passions by recourse to the metaphor of divine 
intervention. Goujet also preferred Hippolytus’s wild nature to 
the galanterie of his French counterpart. Racine’s Hippolyte was, 
to him, a lover whose true nature was almost completely dis- 
guised ‘pour amener l’épisode ou l’action subalterne, si fort à 
la mode sur notre théâtre.’ 


“see Brumoy, i. Clix: ‘si notre 
théatre est plus noble par les moeurs, 
le théâtre grec ne l’est pas moins par la 
nature; que l’un est plus chargé, 
Pautre plus simple; l’un moins régu- 
lier, l’autre plus exact; le premier 
plus intéressant, le second plus tou- 
chant; celui-la plus fougueux et plus 
sublime, celui-ci plus animé et plus 


naturel. Le théatre grec sera regardé 
comme une statue antique avec ses 
linges mouillés, peu orné, a la vérité, 
mais où tout est naif et vrai; et le 
francais, comme une statue moderne 
dont les attitudes et les draperies ont 
plus de dignité et de richesse, moins 
d'agrément et de vérité. 
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Goujet’s remark about Hippolyte amoureux, a natural conse- 
quence of comparison with Racine’s Greek model, is intimately 
related to the question of Aricie. Together, these aspects of 
Phèdre form the second major area of concern to eighteenth- 
century critics. Were the transformation of Hippolytus’s charac- 
ter and the invention of Aricie justified, they asked, and, to a 
lesser extent, did the resulting episode compromise the tragedy’s 
unity of action? 

Olivet (Histoire ii.333) and Louis Racine, in his Mémoires®, 
agreed with the single objection that Arnauld, the seventeenth- 
century Jansenist leader and friend of Jean Racine, had made of 
Phédre—‘Pourquoi a-t-il fait son Hippolyte amoureux?’. The 
younger Racine, whose unswerving loyalty to his father is well 
illustrated by his extensive Remarques sur les tragédies de Jean 
Racine, saw this as the only possible criticism in an otherwise 
perfect tragedy. Olivet’s position allowed for the fact that a 
number of admirable verses and the fine character of Aricie de- 
rived from this invention. Yet he still felt it to be essentially a 
serious weakness: ‘ce caractére d’Hippolyte amoureux affadit 
la piéce et en diminue le tragique.’ 

In the next decade (the 1750’s), Fréron chose to support 
Racine’s decision (LQET iii.67-68): ‘Cet ennemi du beau sexe 
(Hippolytus) n’aurait guére plu sur notre théatre, et Racine a 
fort bien fait d’humaniser le farouche Hippolyte.’ 

In 1772, Delisle de Sales (p.203) expressed the opposite view: 
Racine had spoiled the role of Hippolyte. But late in 1786, the 
pendulum swung back again. When Hoffman and Lemoyne 


8 Mémoires sur la vie de Jean Racine 
(originally published in 1747), in 
Œuvres de Jean Racine, ed. L. Mesnard 
(Paris 1865-1886), i.205-364. In his 
Remarques, Louis Racine compares 
Euripides’s Hippolytus with Racine’s 
Phèdre in order to determine ‘lequel 
des deux peintres l’a conduit (son 
pinceau) avec plus de délicatesse. 
His answer is, of course, a foregone 
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141.) The younger Racine attempted 
to attenuate the gravity of this par- 
ticular ‘flaw’ with a somewhat feeble 
justification: Hippolyte was in love 
because he had to appear slightly 
guilty (Aricie was the sister of Thésée’s 
enemies and Thésée was opposed to 
any fraternization), thereby deserving 
his cruel fate. 
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presented an operatic version of Phèdre in which the role of 
Aricie had been cut (and which came to be known popularly as 
Phèdre déracinée), both Meister (CZ xvi.492) and Bachaumont 
(xxxili.195, 200-201) deplored this multilation. Meister approved 
of the love of Hippolyte and Aricie because it interested the 
spectator and provided a splendid contrast with Phédre’s love, 
adding to the spectacle of passion the extra torment of jealousy. 

This is also the position of La Harpe (Z v.494-500), who 
found relief in this innocent love from the intensity of Phédre’s 
‘passion funeste et forcenée.’ The role of Aricie not only pro- 
duced the dimension of jealousy, continued La Harpe, but it 
added to the nobility of Hippolyte as well. Unlike Euripides’s 
hero, bound to secrecy by an oath extracted from him by the 
nurse—an oath he later regretted—Racine’s Hippolyte is bound 
only by his heart, that is, by the love he bears Aricie. The con- 
fidence he makes to her, as to one from whom he should conceal 
nothing, is highly admirable, especially since, while making it, 
Hippolyte displays no anger toward his father, only concern for 
his loss of honour. The episode was not exempt from all fault, 
La Harpe admitted, but could the disadvantages not be excused in 
view of the advantages? Should those who pardoned Corneille 
the most revolting faults for the sake of a few fine passages refuse 
to pardon Racine one episode whose only defect was to be less 
effective than the unsurpassable role of Phédre? 

As for Voltaire’s opinion, he too was less than satisfied with 
the altered role of Hippolyte. In his opinion, the otherwise per- 
fect tragedy (Phédre’s role was ‘le plus beau. . .qu’on ait jamais 
mis sur le théâtre dans aucune langue,’ (xvii.168) was marred 
by ‘le sot rôle du coeur.” 


9 Best. 15293. See also M. xxv.226 was too French, Aricie was hardly 


and especially xvii.406. As much as 
he admired the title role of the play, 
Voltaire could not say that the rest 
was ‘ce qui a...été écrit de plus 
touchant et de mieux travaillé. 
Thésée’s role was too weak, Hippolyte 


tragic at all, and Théramène was an 
imprudent mentor (Voltaire was only 
echoing the commonly made criti- 
cisms). Yet, when clothed with Racine’s 
eloquent style, these flaws could hardly 
be called by their true name. 
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These various judgments indicate that it is not possible to 
discern any evolution of thought, favourable or unfavourable, 
in this matter. Rather it is seen once more that there was 
no monolithic approach to works of art, only complexity 
and contradiction, despite the assumed precision of classical 
doctrine. 

A third area of critical discussion relating to Phédre has to do 
with Théraméne’s report to Thésée concerning the death of his 
son (v. vi). As has been seen in the preceding chapter, the ques- 
tion as to whether ‘le récit de Théraméne’ was in conformity 
with nature and whether or not its poetic value justified its 
presence provoked a disproportionately large amount of criticism. 
Perhaps no other single example typifies better the nature of the 
normative criticism which prevailed in the eighteenth century 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the century’s passion for 
vraisemblance (and/or for literal truth) which eventually stifled 
all initiative on the part of both authors and critics. 

In addition to the matters of imitation, Hippolyte’s love and 
Théramène’s narration, a moral problem was posed by the 
tragedy of Phèdre. Did Phèdre provide a lesson in virtue or in 
vice? Its denouement did not satisfy Argenson (p.285) who con- 
sidered it dangerous to pity a criminal and to witness the suffering 
(i. e., the punishment) of virtue and innocence. Mercier stated 
flatly that Phèdre ought to be forbidden ‘parce que les détails 
du poète donnent l’idée d’un déréglement qu’il serait mieux de 
couvrir d’un voile. On the other hand, Du Bos (i.122-123) 
thought that there was no danger to morals since Phèdre was 
more a victim of the gods than a criminal (and so more to be 
pitied than to be blamed), and because she was ultimately 
punished for her crime. La Harpe expressed the same view 
(Z v.480), arguing that Racine had heavily emphasized her 


10 Louis Sébastien Mercier, Mon actor, also rejected Phédre outright 
Bonnet de nuit (Lausanne 1788), in his project for a reformed theatre. 
i.122-123. See also his Essai, p.285, See De la réformation du théâtre 
note a. Louis Riccoboni, noted Italian (Paris 1767). 
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remorse and had depicted a character so buffeted by her passions 
that she could hardly be held strictly responsible for their 
consequences: ‘Jamais la conscience n’a parlé si haut contre le 
crime, et jamais aussi une passion criminelle n’inspire une plus 
juste pitié.” 

The title role of Phèdre received the highest praise from La 
Harpe (L v.476-477, 492), as it had from Voltaire: ‘c’est une 
de ces productions achevées, uniques dans leur genre, qui sont 
la gloire des arts et l’effort de Pesprit humain.’" 

One further remark of La Harpe (Z v.sor-502) alludes to 
criticism of Thésée’s credulous acceptance of the false accusation, 
made all the more reprehensible by the utter sincerity of Hip- 
polyte’s words and bearing in his interview with his father. This 
could be explained, La Harpe suggested, on the grounds of 
psychological truth and mythological tradition. And if Thésée 
seemed too credulous, that was because the audience was very 
annoyed to find him so—just the effect Racine had wanted to 
achieve. 

Phèdre had its defenders, then, and its critics. Written criticism 
indicates that opinion was divided and that the tragedy had not 
yet emerged as an unquestioned masterpiece, just as statistical 
evidence shows a certain amount of ambiguity in its position as 
the most popular Racinian tragedy. More important still, it 
illustrates the type of criteria used to measure a literary work in 
the eighteenth century. Without berating the period for being 
unable to produce profounder insights, one is obliged to admit 
that the norms according to which a play was judged good or 
bad, more or less perfect, were often trivial and obstructive of a 
wider, more creative view, one which would allow a true work of 
art to display more and more of its richness with the passage of 
time. 


11 for an actress’s appreciation of the relatifs à l’histoire de France pendant le 
role, see the lyrical analysis of mlle dix-huitième siècle (Paris 1846-1884), 
Clairon in her Mémoires, published by  vi.99-101. 

F. Barrière in Bibliothèque des mémoires 
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Iphigénie en Aulide 


Léris could speak of Phédre with surprising indifference, but 
his matter-of-fact tone gave way when he turned to Racine’s 
Iphigénie, ‘Vune de ses plus belles pièces, et celle qui a le plus 
fait verser de pleurs’ (p.257). The most frequently staged tragedy 
of Racine after Phèdre (258 performances), [phigénie could, in a 
sense, be considered the best attended (606 average number of 
spectators) if one might set apart Athalie because of its numerous 
pre- and post-cloture performances!?. To Voltaire (Best. 14819), 
it was simply inimitable, and to La Harpe (Z v.418-471), ‘le 
modèle de l’action théâtrale la plus belle dans sa contexture et 
dans toutes ses parties.’ D’Argenson (p.285) noted in his dra- 
matic journal that few plays enjoyed more success than /phigénie, 
and he suggested that the happy ending in particular may have 
contributed strongly to its enthusiastic reception. He also pointed 
to two other factors: extremely touching scenes and a form 
superior to the substance it expressed. 

The element of high emotional appeal was undoubtedly the 
principal reason for so much success!*, A perfectionist like 
Voltaire might focus his attention on form, but most critics 
examined character portrayal in the double perspective of 
bienséance and emotional impact. 


12 on 9 September 1718, an unusual 
performance of Jphigénie drew an 
extraordinarily large crowd (1436 
paying spectators): two celebrated 
comic actors, La Thorillière and 
Poisson, took the roles of Agamemnon 
and Achille respectively. After much 
amusement, the audience grew bored 
and then annoyed to such an extent 
that the fifth act could not be per- 
formed. 

13 see L. Racine, Œuvres, vi.52-53: 
‘une des plus agréables (de nos 
anciennes tragédies), parce qu’elle 
est une des plus touchantes.’ He 
contrasted tears shed over the ‘pueriles 
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douleurs de lamour in Bérénice 
with those evoked by the ‘véritables 
douleurs de la nature’ in [phigénie. 

14 Voltaire termed /phigénie ‘le 
chef-d'œuvre de la scène’ (M. xxxii. 
300-301), as close to perfection (to- 
gether with ÆAthalie) as man could 
come (xxv.225-226). He was as aware 
of characterization and dramatic im- 
pact as any other, but his remarks on 
Iphigénie, particularly in the article 
‘Art dramatique’ of his Dictionnaire 
philosophique, reveal a greater apprecia- 
tion of the manner in which sentiments 
were expressed in the tragedy. 
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Iphigénie invited more frequent and extensive comparison 
with its Greek model, Euripides’s Zphigenia at Aulis, than had 
Phèdre. As a matter of fact, it was within this framework that 
most critical remarks were made. Brumoy was accused by Mar- 
montel (Enc., ‘Unité”) of concluding from his parallel of the two 
tragedies (i. Ixxxix-ciii) that the French poet had spoiled every- 
thing. In actual fact, Brumoy recognized that the invention of 
Eriphile had been necessary if a miraculous ending was to be 
avoided, and he also saw that the character had been closely 
related to the subject. He did describe Achille as ‘galant et fran- 
cisé, almost as unlike his model as Hippolyte had been. But he 
also admired Racine’s skillful combination of the passion of love 
with his traditionally fiery and warlike temperament, and acknowl- 
edged that Euripides’s Achilles would have cut a sorry figure in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The point Brumoy 
wished to stress was that the Greek dramatist was no more to 
blame for accommodating the character of Achilles to his times 
than was Racine. The intention of this defender of antiquity, 
as has already been seen, was not to denigrate the moderns, 
but, through more accurate knowledge, to rehabilitate those to 
whom the moderns owed so much. ‘Racine ne perd rien a étre 
comparé Brumoy stated patiently, ‘mais on ne peut mieux 
sentir les beautés d’Euripide qu’en les rapprochant de celles 
de Racine.’ 

Only with regard to Euripides’s heroine did Brumoy express 
any strong preference. That she lacked a certain consistency of 
character (i. e., that she had to struggle to attain the heroic and 
generous attitude of self-sacrifice that her French counterpart 
displayed from the start) did not strike him as a defect. This 
reluctance only made her situation all the more touching in 
Brumoy’s eyes. Furthermore, because love had no influence on 
her once Agamemnon’s strategy was revealed, and because she 
was able to prevent Achilles from trying to save her, her gesture 
was enhanced in a way that the continually noble Iphigénie could 
not emulate. 
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Although other critics acknowledged that Euripides’s tragedy 


was worthy of praise in many respects, no one defended it as 
vigorously as Brumoy. Argenson (p.72) believed that Racine 
had added to the beauty of the original and he especially ap- 
proved the transformation of Achilles, for the Greek hero’s 
resignation to Iphigenia’s death seemed to Argenson like a 
breach of promise. La Harpe (Z v.419) stated bluntly that, des- 
pite Racine’s debt to Euripides, his tragedy was superior to that 
of his predecessor. Louis Racine (vi.52-117) paid tribute to the 
Greek playwright only in a manner that would redound to his 
father’s glory. Euripides was in every way the master, he said, 
because he had been first to invent the plan and characters; 
Racine’s merit stemmed from the way in which he had embel- 
lished the subject and altered it to increase the emotional impact. 

Brumoy, who believed that Greek tragedy was in general 
more moving than French tragedy, was particularly of this 
opinion in regard to Euripides’s Zphigenia. According to him, 
while Agamemnon was essentially the same in both tragedies, 
he was slightly more majestic as king in Racine’s version and more 
father than king (hence, more moving) in Euripides’s play. The 
majesty of Racine’s king was as nothing, however, to Marmontel 
(vii.341), who found him revolting in his apparent willingness to 
sacrifice his daughter because Achille opposed him (iv. vii). 
Marmontel’s criticism was attacked as unjust by a highly in- 
dignant Fréron (LQET x.240-241). Fréron suspected rightly 
that Agamemnon’s extreme reaction to the manner of Achille 
(v.1425: ‘Et voilà ce qui rend sa perte inévitable”) was due, not 
to the pleading of a tender lover, but to the insulting rage of an 
offended young warrior. Proof follows in the very next scene 
when the sight of the guards he has summoned causes Agamem- 
non to falter and to yield to the demands of paternal love. 

The situation of Agamemnon was such, however, that great 
skill was needed to prevent him from appearing odious to the 
spectator. Both La Harpe (Z ix.366) and Diderot (Corr. iii.237- 
238) call attention to this problem. Diderot in particular could 
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not admire enough Racine’s handling of this difficult character 
beside whom all the others were easy to depict. ‘Un père immole 
sa fille par ambition,’ he wrote to Sophie Volland, ‘et il ne faut 
pas qu’il soit odieux. Quel problème à résoudre! But Racine 
solved it masterfully, he explained to Sophie, by placing Agamem- 
non’s one fault (summoning his daughter to Aulis) before the 
play’s beginning, so that the audience witnessed only his re- 
morse and his helpless plight. With a furious lover, a furious 
mother and wife, the gods and the Greeks against him, and his 
sincere attempt to save Iphigénie foiled by Eriphile, Diderot 
exclaimed, how could one not pity him? Louis Racine defended 
Agamemnon in this very same way (vi.53-66). 

To La Harpe (Z v.pp.431-435), Agamemnon was not only not 
odious in the French tragedy; he was a nobler and better sus- 
tained character. Racine had achieved this effect, he said, by 
suppressing the degrading argument of Agamemnon with his 
brother Menelaust5, and avoiding the open defiance with which 
Clytemnestre refuses to obey his order to leave the camp. Yet 
La Harpe disagreed with Brumoy’s conclusion that the Greek 
king was more father than king. Racine’s Agamemnon was more 
father, he insisted, because his internal struggle was more intense, 
and because he was less resigned: ‘jusqu’au dernier moment, la 
nature l’emporte encore, et Agamemnon ne cède qu’à l’invincible 
nécessité. Cette gradation est le chef-d’oeuvre de l’art; elle était 
nécessaire pour répandre sur le rôle d’ Agamemnon l'intérêt dont 
il était susceptible, et pour multiplier les alternatives de la crainte 
et de l’espérance.’ 

While a good deal of attention was given to Agamemnon by 
critics, little was said of Clytemnestre, except that Racine’s queen 
was nobler in her attitude toward her husband (she did not heap 


15 q remark of secondary import- Rotrou) for Menelaus, whose pres- 
ance which often cropped up in ence would entail a quarrel between 
eighteenth-century criticism was the two royal brothers, thus constituting 
universal approval of Racine’s sub- a serious offense against Zes bienséances. 
stitution of Ulysses (in imitation of 
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reproaches on him, as did the Greek queen) and more properly 
furious and threatening in defense of her daughtert$. 

La Harpe also saw more violence in the character of Racine’s 
Achille than in his Greek counterpart (Z i.325-326). The French 
critic did not blame Euripides since his Achilles, who did not 
love Iphigenia and who was bound to respect the laws of his 
religion, could do no more than he did to protect her; yet he 
preferred the angry lover who would commit violence to save 
his bride in spite of her wishes (Z v.426): ‘C’est d’après le plus 
grand peintre de l’antiquité (Homère) que Racine a colorié cette 
belle figure de héros, que des critiques absurdes ont si ridicule- 
ment accusée d’être trop française. Ici, comme dans Homère, 
c’est un guerrier fougueux, terrible, inexorable, ne respirant que 
la gloire et les combats, impatient du repos, de l'obstacle et de 
Pinjure, méprisant les oracles et les prêtres, également prêt à 
renverser les autels et à combattre toute une armée’17. 

La Harpe also claimed (Z v.421-428), in connection with 
Achille, that love of Iphigénie, far from reducing him to the 
degrading status of galant, actually enhanced his heroic qualities 
and endeared him to audiences. His love was already conjugal 
and untainted by precious dialogue, and it was unfortunate that 
Euripides had neglected this fertile invention, since more than one 
defect in the Greek tragedy derived from its absence!8. To illustrate 
his theory, La Harpe maintained that the pathos of Iphigénie’s 
situation was greatly augmented because she was obliged to 
abandon the happiness of a hero’s wife as well as that of a princess. 

The manner of Iphigénie’s acceptance of her fate was variously 


judged in the eighteenth century. Brumoy frankly preferred the 


16 see Brumoy i. xcviii; La Harpe, 
L i.325-326 and v.435. Mercier (Essai, 
p.286) was somewhat more enthusias- 
tic: ‘mais le rôle de Clytemnestre, 
ou plutôt ses cris, sont admirables: 
elle n’est au fond cependant qu’une 
trés auguste bourgeoise.’ 

17 La Harpe gives here a description 
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that applies equally well, if not better, 
to Achilles in the Greek tragedy. 

18 it is interesting that, in his cam- 
paign against the inclusion of love in 
tragedy, Voltaire never proposed 
Iphigénie as an example of love 
strengthening rather than weakening 
the tragic effect. 
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tenderness of Euripides’s maiden loath to give up her young life 
to Racine’s noble princess so admirably in control of her emotions 
(i. xciv). Marmontel (Ænc., ‘Convenances,’ Suppl.) agreed, 
reckoning that Racine had gone too far in reconciling her atti- 
tude with what was expected in the seventeenth century. He did 
not think anyone insisted that she be as stoical as Racine had 
depicted her, and he was convinced that a more reluctant Iphi- 
génie would have caused even more tears to flow than did. 

But, judging from other critical comment, such a character 
would not have pleased most eighteenth-century judges. Racine’s 
princess, who looked upon her fate from the start with courage 
and dignity, was more to their liking than the Greek maiden, who 
seemed to become noble only when she had no other choice. 
La Harpe, for example, thought that Iphigénie should at all times 
act like the daughter of the king of kings, as well as like the 
victim offered for the safety and the glory of all Greece. She 
should look upon her death as a great honour, too. Finally, 
La Harpe concluded, perhaps in an effort to placate both sides, 
what had been falsely termed an excessive resignation on her 
part was only her manner of disposing Agamemnon to listen to 
her more favourably”. 

From beginning to end, Racine’s heroine was the same sensi- 
tive and generous person, and one could admire and pity her at 
the same time. Not so was Eriphile, Racine’s replacement for the 
doe sent by Diana in the fable. No critic disapproved of such a 
substitution; all saw that it was necessary in the kind of tragedy 
they desired to see. Differences of opinion involved instead the 
degree to which this role constituted a secondary action. 


19in the letter to Sophie Volland 
already quoted, Diderot exhorted her 
to understand that Racine’s [phigénie 
has no time to experience conflict: 
‘Sa résignation est un enthousiasme 
de quelques heures. Le caractère est 
poétique, et partant (var. partout) un 
peu plus grand que nature. Si le 


poète l’eût introduite dans un poème 
épique où cet épisode eût été de 
plusieurs jours, vous l’auriez vue 
agitée de tous les mouvements que 
vous exigez. Elle en éprouve bien 
quelques-uns, mais toujours tempérés 
par la douceur, le respect, la soumis- 
sion, l’obéissance.’ 
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Fontenelle (iii.9), for instance, was willing to accept the in- 
vention only at the end of the very last act where Eriphile’s 
presence would be absolutely necessary. He was alone in holding 
this bizarre view, since every other critic recognized that Eri- 
phile’s role had to be woven into the texture of the entire play in 
order to be acceptable. They disagreed only on how well this was 
done. Not very well, thought Argenson (pp.322-323): ‘La 
fausse Iphigénie que Racine a substituée a la vraie pour le sacri- 
fice n’est pas trop bien imaginée.’ But Brumoy, despite his 
preference for Euripides, found the device well handled; at least 
one could say that the role, drawn from the subject itself, was 
more excusable than that of Aricie in Phédre. To Louis Racine 
and to La Harpe also, Eriphile’s role was well integrated into the 
plot of the tragedy. 

The son of Racine claimed that Eriphile evoked a certain 
amount of interest in herself by seeking to discover her true 
identity. In addition, her love for Achille provoked jealousy 
which had a decisive influence on the action and which made her 
criminal enough in the eyes of the spectator for her death not to 
be mourned. The episode was, then, closely linked to the action 
of the tragedy, reasoned Louis Racine. Furthermore, since the 
role could not be eliminated without altering the plot, it could 
be considered episodic but not defective. Lastly, the kindness 
which Eriphile was shown by Iphigénie made this princess all 
the more lovable and worthy of compassion. 

La Harpe’s position was identical and based on substantially 
the same reasons. He stated more precisely than Louis Racine the 
difference between an episodic role (one which was added to the 
principal action) and a useless role (one which contributed nothing 
to the development of the plot). He also took the opportunity to 
marvel at Racine’s consummate skill in handling human psycholo- 
gy. Eriphile’s conduct, he pointed out, was determined by her 
highly natural emotions, and won the spectator’s approval for 
her subsequent death; yet it was sufficiently understandable, 
given the contrast between her chances for happiness and those 
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of Iphigénie, to excuse her somewhat and to prevent her from 
appearing villainous. 

There was obviously no problem of morality connected with 
Iphigénie, as there had been with Phèdre. Riccoboni included it 
among the tragedies to be conserved without emendation in his 
Théâtre réformé because Achille’s love was already conjugal— 
a duty, therefore, rather than a weakness. His fury derived not 
from love but from passionate concern for his name, added 
Louis Racine (vi.72), who considered Eriphile’s love just as 
harmless, since it was either concealed from others (not, however, 
concealed from the spectator to whom harm might be done!) 
or unfortunate in its effects. It could serve only as a deterrent to 
the susceptible minds of the young. 

When we consider the criticisms of Jphigénie formulated in 
the eighteenth century, it is important to note the failure to 
comment on what might seem to be an obvious defect. No one 
thought to criticize Racine, or even Euripides, for failing to bring 
the tragedy to its logical conclusion—the sacrifice of Iphigénie. 
No seventeenth or eighteenth-century audience would have 
tolerated the death of such an innocent and charming heroine. 
Spectators were content to witness her great distress and to com- 
passionate her, as Louis Racine stated very clearly (vi.69): ‘Tous 
les malheurs de cette princesse si vertueuse excitent cette grande 
compassion qui a causé le succès de cette pièce, et la met au rang 
de nos plus belles tragédies.” The tragic emotions were plainly 
more important than the tragic situation from which they eman- 
ated. A deus ex machina was therefore preferable to tragic verisi- 
militude, and tragedy was sacrificed to melodrama for the sake 
of bienséance. 

In this regard, we may remark that the phenomenon of the 
melodramatic genre observed at the end of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries was not caused merely by restrictions 
and monopolies exercised by theatres then firmly established, or 
by a lowering of quality among audiences. It was also due in part 
to the mentality which prevailed throughout the greater part of 
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the eighteenth century among sophisticated audiences who 
wanted their catharsis to consist of copious tears. By complying 
with this desire and exploiting pathos, dramatists—even Voltaire, 
so devoted to the tragic genre—were rendering a transformation 
inevitable. This is strikingly exemplified in Louis Racine’s con- 
cluding remark on Jphigénie (vi.117), written about the middle 
of the century in connection with one of the most popular tra- 
gedies of the time: ‘C’est par des actions de graces que doit finir 
une pièce qui fait voir que le ciel prend soin de l’innocence, et 
protège une fille si vertueuse, modèle de l’obéissance que les 
enfants doivent a leurs parents.’ Critical vision was thus ob- 
scured by an increasing insistence on the moral potential of a 
dramatic situation, and this moral potential was in turn closely 
linked to an abiding desire for emotional gratification of a senti- 
mental nature. In such an environment, a true understanding of 
tragedy would be virtually impossible. 


Britannicus 


Racine’s portrait of a ‘monstre naissant’ was his third most 
popular tragedy in terms of performances (210), but only fifth 
in terms of the average number of paying spectators (541). It was 
certainly far more popular in the eighteenth century than when it 
first appeared in 1669. Yet a sort of rarefied atmosphere surrounds 
its history, even in the century of Voltaire. 

Probably because, as it was noted happily in L’Année littéraire 
(1779, iv.7-8), it employed none of the cheap, spectacular devices 
calculated to arouse emotion easily (recognition scenes, grave- 
yards, daggers, etc.), Britannicus had less appeal for the general 
public, which preferred excitement to psychological analysis, than 
other tragedies. Fréron was one of a very few who could really 
appreciate a play in which ‘la cour d’un tyran est si bien peinte 
d’après les emportements d’une imagination sans frein’ (LOET 
ii.24). Britannicus was definitely a tragedy for connoisseurs. 
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Confirmation of this judgment appears indirectly in the fact 
that the remarks of both Louis Racine and La Harpe on Britan- 
nicus consist more of a running commentary than a refutation of 
negative criticism. It appears directly in a straightforward 
affirmation made twice by Louis Racine in his Remarques (i.240- 
241,11.325-327) to the effect that Britannicus appealed more to the 
mind than to the emotions. It therefore stood to gain more from 
an attentive reading than from a stage performance whose short 
duration could not allow time for the reflection that would reveal 
the tragedy’s subtle beauties. Since men did not go to a theatre 
to think, but to be moved, observed the younger Racine, they 
could not take as much pleasure in this tragedy as in [phigénie. 

With the exception of Du Bos, La Motte, and, to a certain 
extent, Voltaire, critics had little to say about Britannicus that 
was not favourable. Early in the eighteenth century (1719), Du 
Bos (i.256-260) scrupulously outlined what he considered to be 
serious violations of historical bienséance. The historical model 
for Junie (Junia Calvina), for instance, had not been in Rome at 
the time of the tragedy’s action, but in exile, and her true charac- 
ter was radically different from that given to Junie by Racine. 
Likewise, Junie’s retirement in the company of Vestal virgins 
could not be reconciled with Roman customs’. In addition, 
Narcisse was no longer alive at the time of Britannicus’s death. 
There were, Du Bos noted, still other faults of this nature in 
Britannicus, although Bérénice contained even more. 

Much later in the century, Marmontel dismissed the criticism 
of Du Bos as sheer pedantry by pointing out, quite sensibly, that 
some historical facts could be altered with impunity simply because 


20 Voltaire (xxxii. 357-358) agreed 
with Louis Racine that the essential 
appeal of Britannicus was to the mind. 
Nevertheless, this did not prevent him 
from judging it a great success, ‘sur- 
tout auprés des connaisseurs et des 
hommes d’Etat.’ The reason he gave, 
in addition to intellectual appeal, was 
pre-eminently Voltairean: ‘le charme 


du style entraine tous les suffrages.’ 
The subject was, he thought, the most 
difficult of all to treat, and it succeeded 
only because of ‘léloquence de 
Racine.’ 

21 L. Racine (Rem. i.332-333) ack- 
nowledged no cause for complaint; 
the expedient satisfied audiences—all 
that was necessary. 
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none but a scholarly historian of antiquity would be familiar with 
them (1787, X.519-521). The same view was supported by Louis 
Racine (Rem. i.257, 259-260), who also recalled that literature was 
not history. Calling upon the authority of Aristotle, he claimed that 
a poet could embellish fact in order better to instruct his audience. 
Not only could the poet eliminate and alter; he could also add 
to history, because ‘la poésie ... est plus morale et plus instructive 
que l’histoire.” (For instance, the reaction of Racine’s Burrhus 
to the murder of Britannicus was actually invented so as to make 
him even more admirable than in Tacitus’s account of him.) 
Much more important than the pedantries of Du Bos was the 
question of the character of Narcisse, a point which often cropped 
up in discussions or expositions of classical dramaturgy. The 
portrayal of Narcisse as insidious flatterer and traitor was assuredly 
excellent and credible. But, asked La Motte (iv.180-181), could 
this be tolerated? Such an accurate imitation of vice was more 
shocking than pleasurable, he maintained: ‘On ne voit point ce 
Narcisse, on ne l’entend point sans peine.” The role was in fact 
so odious to eighteenth-century audiences that the four lines 
recited by the scoundrel at the end of the third act evoked a gasp 
of horror when they were not suppressed by the actor, either to 
lessen his own sense of shame or to spare the most delicate ears??. 


22 the offensive lines (757-760) read 
as follows: 

La fortune t’appelle une seconde fois, 

Narcisse; voudrais-tu résister a sa 


transposition, and that the reality 
sought had to be idealized in order to 
be acceptable. Such a mentality, which 
puts man in control of reality, could 


voix? not conceive of or properly appreciate 
Suivons jusques au bout ses ordres real tragedy, in which man achieves a 
favorables; sort of control only when he realizes 


Et pour nous rendre heureux, per- 
dons les misérables. 
La Motte concluded his comment 


that he cannot control it, but must 
observe the limits drawn for him by 
something other than himself or else 


with a most interesting remark: ‘tant 
il est vrai que l’imitation ne suffit pas 
pour plaire; et qu’il importe autant de 
bien choisir les objets que de les bien 
peindre” Nothing could illustrate 
more clearly that, in classical ter- 
minology, imitation meant literal 
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pay the consequences. Voltaire pro- 
posed that these lines of Narcisse 
were poorly received because Narcisse 
was not a main character, because he 
was a criminal without dignity whose 
fortunes interested no one and whose 
crime aroused only scorn and horror. 


THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE 


Other references to Narcisse in eighteenth-century criticism, 
too scattered or too cursory to be indicated in the present study, 
usually defended Racine’s creation as useful if not admirable, 
since the promptings of Narcisse appeared to diminish somewhat 
the guilt of Néron. As the tragic ‘hero’ of Britannicus (though 
it is doubtful that the eighteenth century so considered him), 
or at least as one of the tragedy’s principal characters, Néron 
could not appear utterly wicked. A large share of the responsi- 
bility for his first crime was placed upon Narcisse in the same way 
that Oenone served to palliate the guilt of Phédre. 

The despicable character of Narcisse was judged to be less a 
fault, however, than a lack of taste in the eighteenth century 
scale of values. Several more technical objections were made by 
Voltaire (M. vi.178-179), whose opinion of this tragedy appears 
ambivalent. It has already been seen (supra, n.20) that Voltaire 
attributed the excellence of Britannicus primarily to its outstand- 
ing qualities of style. The source of his reservations seems to 
have been the love-jealousy element of the plot to which he gave 
undue importance: ‘De toutes les tragédies que nous avons, 
celle qui s’écarte le moins de la vérité historique, et qui peint 
le coeur le plus fidèlement, serait Britannicus, si l'intrigue n’était 
pas uniquement fondée sur les prétendus amours de Britannicus 
et de Junie, et sur la jalousie de Néron.’ Voltaire also found the 
scene in which Néron listens behind a curtain to the conversation 
of Junie and Britannicus (ii. vi) more suitable to comedy than to 
tragedy. In addition, he detected a certain languor in the fifth 
act. 

Marmontel (1787, v.36, x.43) and Mercier (Essai, pp.283-284) 
agreed with Voltaire that the tragedy’s last act was dragged out 


cruelty of which perhaps only some- 


23 La Harpe (L v.330-333) thought 
one like Néron would be capable. 


the scene criticized by Voltaire was a 


‘petit moyen’ that was justified by the 
fine effect it produced. His judgment 
resembled that of Louis Racine (Rem. 
i.298-299), who called this scene, not 
an infantile game, but a most refined 


Voltaire’s position is rather surprising, 
for he had called attention himself to 
the fine distinction that can at times 
separate tragedy from comedy. See 
M. xxxii.128, 296. 
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and rather spiritless. The cause, the former thought, was the 
need to dispose of Junie, once her lover had been assassinated. 
The denouement itself, however menacing, was dull, he decided, 
because there were no strong reactions and because, somehow, 
Junie’s grief was not at all moving. 

Other critics were considerably more enthusiastic than Voltaire. 
If the fifth act of Britannicus was open to criticism, for example, 
Parfaict (x.434-444) was quick to judge the fourth one of the 
finest ever seen on the stage. The entire tragedy, in fact, was 
in the estimation of the Parfaict brothers, one of Racine’s out- 
standing works. Argenson also considered Britannicus one of 
Racine’s best. The element of love did not disturb him (p.284) 
as it had Voltaire because it seemed skillfully employed to win 
sympathy for Britannicus and to illuminate the rapidly growing 
hold of evil on the soul of Néron. La Porte’s entry on Britannicus 
in the Dictionnaire dramatique (i.188), coolly set this play beside 
the best of antiquity’s dramatic works and waxed eloquent over 
the exquisitely sensitive portrayal of character evident in every 
role. 

With regard to moral value, opinion was divided. Riccoboni 
retained Britannicus in his Théâtre réformé only on condition 
that the love element be struck from it. Louis Racine, on the 
other hand, found this verdict a little too severe (Rem. i.238-240, 
297, 327) because Junie’s fidelity in such an unhappy situation 
enhanced her love, making it thus worthy of tragedy and cer- 
tainly most edifying. On aesthetic and moral grounds, therefore, 
he defended the use of love for the advantages it procured (esteem 
for the lovers, greater hatred for Néron) and because it was in- 
timately related to the development of the action®*. He held, 


24 today this love element would to it, but it is well assimilated into the 
be neither included for aesthetic play’s total economy and it does not 
reasons nor excluded for moral ones. appear as contrived as the Hippolyte- 
Racine certainly could have achieved  Aricie episode in Phédre. 
his purpose without having recourse 
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furthermore, that Britannicus contained a lesson for everyone— 
kings, ministers, courtiers, and anyone who tended, like Britan- 
nicus, to be too open and trusting. Pons (p.114), who was in- 
tensely interested in the morality of the theatre, also defended 
Britannicus in this respect, noting that virtue did suffer, but also 
that vice was certainly not depicted as attractive. One could not 
say that it triumphed, although Voltaire (xxxii.357-358) seemed 
to be saying that it did. (Voltaire found Britannicus completely 
innocent and his undeserved death a great injustice.) 

The totality of Louis Racine’s ‘Remarques sur Britannicus’ 
(i.238-338) tended, as has been pointed out earlier, to comment 
rather than to defend. They strove especially to demonstrate 
that, in the commentator’s own words, ‘le poéte connaissait bien 
le coeur humain, dans toutes ses passions.’ The remarks of La 
Harpe (L v.317-346) tended toward the same end, but ina slightly 
more critical spirit. La Harpe echoed Voltaire’s criticism of the fifth 
act, for example, but his position concerning the love element was 
more complex. Love was well integrated into the larger structure of 
the political issue, he felt, though it was not as impressive nor as 
tragic as the love in Andromaque, not as moving as that of Hermione. 
It could not arouse more than pity because its only threat was ex- 
terior (z. e., there was no tormented relationship between the lovers 
themselves that might jeopardize their feelings for each other): 
‘(cet amour) plait, il intéresse, et c’en est assez dans un ouvrage qui 
produit d’autres effets: l’essentiel était qu’il n’y parût pas déplacé.’ 

La Harpe also took pains to point out the difficulties inherent 
in the use of a character like Narcisse, and to praise Racine’s 
perfect handling of the problem. Without really understanding 
the motives of Narcisse, La Harpe noted, Voltaire had much 
admired the insidious way in which he had led Néron to his 
option of a life of crime (xxxii.45-46, 183). Whereas Voltaire 
thought that personal aggrandizement was Narcisse’s reason, La 
Harpe believed that, basically, Néron’s evil counselor had no 
specific motives, that he was only following ‘son naturel bas et 
pervers.’ In saying this, he came much closer to a profound 
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understanding of Britannicus than any of his contemporaries. 
Today we see that Racine had made a statement about political 
life through the action of his tragedy rather than through sen- 
tentious verse, as did Corneille. In like manner, he had posed, 
through its manifestations in human psychology, the problem of 
the gratuitousness of evil (though one might not be convinced 
that he did this knowingly). As long as the question of Néron’s 
evil conduct was obscured by distracting allusions to the re- 
sponsibility of Narcisse, and as long as the conduct of Narcisse 
was ‘explained’ by a variety of trivial motives, these deeper 
statements, the real issues, could not be recognized and examined. 
If there was any evolution of thought concerning Britannicus 
among eighteenth-century critics, it lay in a significant shift in 
the interpretation of the role of Néron away from the slightly 
modified neo-classical hero to a far more sinister, far more dis- 
turbing character whose fascination with his potential for evil 
suggested much more than his pique over a disappointment in 
love. By the middle of the century, critics had begun to be aware 
of this new dimension of Néron. Léris (p.89), writing in the 
1750's, attributed the initial failure of Britannicus in 1669 to the 
fact that the role of Néron was then played by Floridor, an actor 
very much liked by the public which did not want to see him play 
such a wicked part. In 1778, Meister noted (CZ xii.50), concerning 
the vogue which the tragedy was then enjoying: ‘...c’est au rôle 
de Néron, qui n’avait été regardé jusqu’alors que comme un rôle 
secondaire, qu’elle dut tout son effet: l’art de Lekain y sut présenter 
la vive et frappante image de la jeunesse d’un tyran échappant 
pour la première fois aux liens de la contrainte et de l’habitude.’ 
As was the case with the novel, the theatre was showing an 
increasing preoccupation with evil impulses in man. The very 
fact that a theatre audience would now accord the role of Néron 
its rightful prominence, and tolerate a frankly wicked emperor 
at that, marked a considerable progress in breadth of critical 
judgment. The acceptance in this role, furthermore, of Lekain, 
who was also well liked by the public, demonstrates that literal 
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belief was giving way to imaginative belief at last. Other factors 
intervened to cause this movement to deviate from tragedy to 
melodrama, but at least the strictly regulated tenets of classical 
tragedy were finally beginning to be discarded. 

One final comment from Louis Racine’s ‘Remarques sur 
Britannicus’ (iii.325-327) illustrates the gradually widening rift 
between what classical tragedy was and what the eighteenth 
century wanted: ‘Notre tragédie sans doute est plus propre que 
celle des Grecs à faire les délices de l'esprit, elle est plus faite pour 
être lue que pour être représentée. . . . La tragédie de Britannicus 
est parfaite en son genre. ... On lit avec attention Britannicus: 
pour en découvrir toutes les beautés, il faut réfléchir, et l’on ne 
va point au spectacle pour réfléchir, ni même pour admirer. 
L’admiration nous laisse dans la tranquillité, et nous allons au 
spectacle pour être arrachés à notre tranquillité, par une vive 
image de nos passions. Nous voulons être dans le trouble, nous 
aimons à nous abandonner à cette violente tempête, et nous avons 
obligation à celui qui nous y jette. Tant qu’il nous entretient 
dans la crainte et dans les larmes, nous n’examinons point si le 
sujet qu’il a traité, est bien conduit: jamais spectateur qui pleure, 
ne critique celui qui le fait pleurer, et il applaudit bien plus à 
la pièce, en pleurant, qu’en battant des mains” Such being the 
case, it is little wonder that the actual ‘life-span’ of classical 
tragedy, the manifestation of a very particular society in a par- 
ticular age, was quite short. Those tragedies which survived did 
so, in a sense, as literary artifacts, part of a heritage to be treasured 
and preserved, but no longer relevant to the times. 


Andromaque 


Practically speaking, Andromaque was the first of Racine’s 
tragedies in time. Ignoring La Thébaide and Alexandre com- 
pletely, Du Bos (ii.126) alluded to it as ‘la première tragédie de 
ce grand poéte,’ and he was not alone in this view. Eighteenth- 
century audiences obviously held it in high esteem, for it was 
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fourth among Racine’s tragedies in performances (194) and third 
in average audience size (591). Seventeen of its 194 performances 
were given before audiences of more than 1000 spectators, a 
proportion surpassed only by Achalie. 

Critical opinion was as uniformly favourable as audience 
response. ‘Y eut-il jamais un sujet mieux choisi, mieux traité, 
et aussi généralement applaudi que celui-ci? asked La Porte 
(DD i.10r). La Motte was nearly as ecstatic in his praise of the 
progression of interest throughout the play (iv.273-274). Not 
only was a strong sympathy for the heroine aroused from the 
start, he said, but it was intensified from scene to scene until 
the very climax. In Voltaire’s estimation, Andromaque was 
‘(une) pièce admirable, à quelques scènes de coquetterie près, 
dont le vice même est déguisé par le charme d’une poésie par- 
faite, et par l’usage le plus heureux qu’on ait jamais fait de la 
langue française.” Were it not for those few scenes, more worthy 
of Terence than of Sophocles, Voltaire noted elsewhere, Andro- 
maque would surely be ‘la première tragédie du théâtre français.” 

In the seventeenth century, the character of Pyrrhus had been 
assailed as too brutal, ungentlemanly (he had broken his promise 
to Hermione) and semi-comical (because he was totally domi- 
nated by his love for Andromaque). Few vestiges of these criticisms 
remained in the following century, except as refutations, a fact 
which again points up change in taste and criticism. 

Louis Racine, ever vigilant where his father’s reputation was 
concerned, justified Pyrrhus on the grounds that he was as Virgil 
and Seneca (in his tragedy The Troades) had portrayed him, 
perhaps even slightly less ferocious in Racine’s tragedy. Pyrrhus 
had broken faith with Hermione, he admitted, but he was in 
love, and ‘en amour les héros ne se piquent pas ordinairement de 
probité.” Furthermore, Racine argued (Rem. i.120), Pyrrhus 
was not the hero of the play, and even if he were, he need not 
be perfect, as Aristotle himself had observed. 

La Harpe (LZ v.296-299) merely pointed out that a proud and 
impetuous nature was not only proper to the son of Achilles, but 
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necessary to induce the emotion of fear in audiences. If the 
passion of Pyrrhus were not violent enough to become cruel 
when unsatisfied, Andromaque’s child would not be endangered. 
As it was, with Pyrrhus so little able to govern his passion, the 
spectator was left wondering and worrying about what he would 
do. In short, La Harpe saw in Pyrrhus ‘les alternatives et les 
contrastes naturels de la passion.’ 

To La Porte (DD i.212), Pyrrhus was not so much brutal and 
faithless as he was weak and indecisive. Such a character was 
acceptable, La Porte noted (he was borrowing from Voltaire, 
M. xxxii.288), only if his uncertainty stemmed from a violent 
passion which totally dominated his actions. And this was true of 
Pyrrhus, he concluded approvingly. 

One aspect of the earlier criticism of Pyrrhus did persist: the 
semi-comical interpretation of his character which Boileau had 
been the first to question. The final scene of act 11 was particu- 
larly vulnerable in this regard. In it, Phoenix, the confidant of 
Pyrrhus, applauds his master’s recent display of authority and 
encourages him to remain firmly in this way, for he is relieved to 
see him reject the humiliating attitude of unrequited lover. 
Pyrrhus, too, is pleased, but prematurely. Unable to repress his 
love for his captive, he wonders aloud if his marriage to Her- 
mione would make Andromaque jealous, and he brings the act 
to a close by determining to see her once again, to show her 
more plainly his anger. Love blinds and deludes him, and he 
alone does not recognize his real reason for wanting to see her. 

Voltaire counted this scene among those which prevented 
Andromaque from being the finest French tragedy, and Du 
Bos (i.138-139) reported that, during performances, the parterre 
laughed almost as loudly as at a scene in a comedy”. That it 


25 Du Bos personally found Pyr- personnages les plus sérieux’ calls to 
rhus’s reaction perfectly natural. A mind the classical principle that dis- 
further remark on the matter made by tinguished /e vrai from le vraisem- 
him to the effect that ‘le véritable blable. 
amour jette souvent du ridicule sur les 
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did so is a strong indication of the degree to which audiences 
were indoctrinated with ‘the rules.’ Certainly the conduct of 
Pyrrhus in this scene was not tragic, but neither was it comical. 
It appeared exaggerated, and therefore, ridiculous, only because 
it was distorted in the narrow mirror of the rule of separation of 
genres. Those critics who defended Pyrrhus by reason of his 
naturalness were justified, for if one is going to portray a lover, 
he must be willing to allow that character to react as a lover (in 
this case, blinded by the desperation of his passion and flattered 
by his vanity). It was not the understandable pettiness of Pyrrhus 
that was open to question as much as the strict separation of 
literary experience into rigid categories. 

It would have been possible, of course, to avoid such ambi- 
guities (from the classical point of view) by eliminating the love 
element from tragedy, as Voltaire so often said. Racine did not, 
or could not, given the tenor of his times. From the admixture 
of love and tragedy in his plays there derived inevitably (in 
eighteenth-century opinion) a number of potentially comic 
scenes: Néron behind the certain in Britannicus; the ruse of 
Mithridate; the short-lived jealousy of Iphigénie; and the ill- 
timed suspicions of Atalide. 

Among the critics who commented on this particular scene, 
Louis Racine (Rem. i.121, 175) wanted to say that it was good, 
but had to acknowledge that it was more in the style of heroic 
comedy than of tragedy. The poet Rousseau said as much in a 
letter to Brossette (Lettres ii.120) (who held the same opinion), 
yet he hesitated between condemnation and approval: ‘et j’ai 
toujours condamné cette scène en l’admirant. ... Cependant si 
c'est une faute, on doit être bien aise que Racine lait faite, par 
les beautés dont elle est parée: mais il ne serait pas sûr de l’imiter 
en cela.’ La Harpe (L v.316) judged this scene as others had done, 
pointing out still more lines of dubious value. Nevertheless, he 
maintained that Pyrrhus’s love was as tragic (z. e., as fatal in its 
consequences) as that of Oreste and Hermione, even though in 
each it was tragic in a different way: ‘ardent et impétueux dans 
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Pyrrhus, sombre et désespéré dans Oreste, altier et furieux 
dans Hermione” (Z v.296-307). He was far from thinking that 
because love dominated the plot of this play, this was a fault. 

The attitude of Fréron (LQET vii.6o-61) was frankly 
revolutionary by classical standards. Did not kings experience 
the same passions as commoners, he asked. After all, only the 
way in which sentiments were expressed distinguished comedy 
from tragedy, and, because Pyrrhus’s manner of speaking was 
in keeping with the dignity of his person as well as the situation 
in which he found himself, Fréron could see no justification for 
Boileau’s criticism. It was fortunate, he thought, that Racine 
had not been persuaded to delete this scene which represented so 
forcefully and so accurately the weakness of the human heart. 

The matter of Racine’s indebtedness to his sources was not at 
all as prominent with regard to Andromague as it was to 
Iphigénie. It was approached by Brumoy (ii.513-516) and then 
by Louis Racine (Rem. i.108, 110-129) in the same manner as 
they had examined other Racinian tragedies in relation to their 
classical models. Argenson (p.63), who admitted freely that 
Racine had gallicized his subject without feeling any need to 
apologize, probably represented most of his century when he 
wrote: ‘ce qu'il y a changé pour cela fait notre éloge, car les 
moeurs, la pureté et la délicatesse sont parfaites dans la piéce 
française, tandis qu’il y a des choses bien extraordinaires dans 
(l Andromaque d’ Euripide). 

A much more vital issue than comparison with models in- 
volved the unity of action in Ændromague. Because history, as the 
American poet Robert Lowell has said, is that which you cannot 
touch, part of the climate surrounding Corneille and Racine in 
the eighteenth century can be discovered only indirectly and by 
approximation. The comments assembled here must be read, 
not only for the views which they express, but also for those 
they reflect, those against which they are set in opposition. The 
fact that great emphasis was placed on unity of action is sufficient 
proof that many voices were raised against it. 
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Desfontaines’s stance (/ugements ix.38-39) was ambiguous. 
Oreste and Hermoine, he said, formed an episode that was, at 
the same time, skillfully linked to the principal action and pro- 
ductive of ‘une vicieuse duplicité d’intérét.’ 

Marmontel, in his Encyclopédie article ‘Unité’ (suppl.), was 
much more sure of his stance than Desfontaines. It was important 
to determine what constituted duplicity of action, he argued 
scientifically. To him, this would be an episode that was totally 
useless either in bringing the action to a head or in resolving the 
conflict. In this perspective, certain episodes tended more toward 
duplicity of action than others, the love of Antiochus in Bérénice, 
for instance, or of Hippolyte in Phèdre, more than that of Eri- 
phile in [phigénie. Concerning Hermione, Marmontel was posi- 
tive that critics of the episode were mistaken. One could imagine 
Pyrrhus angry enough to hand Astyanax over to the Greeks 
without Hermione to urge him on. But, given the plot as Racine 
had established it, ‘il était difficile d’imaginer, pour la révolution, 
un moyen plus tragique, une cause plus naturelle de la mort de 
Pyrrhus, que la jalousie d’Hermione, ni un plus digne instrument 
de ses fureurs que le sombre et fougueux Oreste.’ 

A sensible remark made by Jean Baptiste Rousseau in a letter 
to Riccoboni (Lettres iii.g2-93) evokes a smile at the expense of 
the rigidly narrow limits defined for classical tragedy: ‘outre 
qu’en retranchant ces deux personnages (Oreste et Hermione), 
avec les confidents qui vous déplaisent, il aurait fallu que Pyrrhus 
et Andromaque eussent fait la pièce tout seuls.” One had to 
distinguish between an action that was double and one that was 
implexe, he continued, just as Aristotle had done. Andromaque 
was of the.second order and never could have done without the 
love of Oreste and the jealousy of Hermione. These two passions 


26 though he apparently questioned qu’ils méritent” Louis Racine (Rem. 
unity of action, Riccoboni retained  i.104) was not so sure that, despite its 
Andromaque in his Théâtre réformé strong lesson, the tragedy’s depiction 
because ‘les désordres de lamour of love was not harmful. 
sont punis avec toute la sévérité 
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united with the desire of Pyrrhus and the repugnance of Andro- 
maque, he asserted, to form four different interests in one. 
Rousseau’s position was seconded by Louis Racine (Rem. 
1.109, 123-124), to whom none of the characters was episodic, 
and by La Harpe (Z v.295, 308-309), who had no doubts whatso- 
ever about the unity of action of this tragedy: ‘Quelle marche 
claire et distincte dans une intrigue qui semblait double! Quel 
art d’entrelacer et de conduire ensemble les deux branches 
principales de l’action, de manière qu’elles semblent n’en faire 
qu'une! Tout se rapporte à un seul événement décisif, au mariage 
d’Andromaque et de Pyrrhus, et les événements que produit 
Pamour d’Oreste pour Hermione sont toujours dépendants de 
celui de Pyrrhus pour Andromaque. Ce mérite de la difficulté 
vaincue suppose une science profonde de l'intrigue.” Inter- 
dependence of the characters was so sharply defined, pursued La 
Harpe, that there was no complication, and the different degree of 
interest which each character elicited did not vitiate unity, since 
all was subordinated to the primary interest attached to Andro- 
maque and her son??. 

When praising the role of Andromaque (Z v.309-312), La 
Harpe was merely giving voice to the generally shared opinion 
of his age. In speaking of Hermione, however, he was almost 
alone in appreciating the richness of the invention: ‘C’est une 
des plus étonnantes créatures de Racine, c’est le triomphe d’un 
art sublime at nouveau. J’oserai dire à ceux qui refusent à Racine 
le titre de créateur: Où est le modèle d’Hermione? où avait-on 
vu, avant Racine, ce développement vaste et profond des replis 
du coeur humain; ce flux et reflux si continuel et si orageux de 


27 La Harpe distinguished between 
two kinds of interest: desiring the 
happiness or safety of a principal 
character (sympathy), and sharing the 
character’s misfortunes or excusing his 
passions by reason of their violence 
(empathy). Andromaque’s effective- 
ness was based solely on the first kind 
for La Harpe, since the dilemma of 


Hector’s widow was the source of 
all suspense and uncertainty. The 
other main characters evoked only the 
second kind of interest; the spectator 
did not desire that their love be happy 
because in each case it was obviously 
unreciprocated. (Voltaire held (M. 
xxxi.341) that one desired happiness for 
Oreste.) 
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toutes les passions qui peuvent bouleverser une âme altière et 
blessée. 

One cannot help wondering how, for several generations, 
Frenchmen had generally overlooked the intensity of such a 
character, and how they could continue to tolerate the familiar 
analogy whereby Corneille was compared to a soaring eagle and 
Racine to a murmuring turtle dove. 


Athalie 


The last tragedy written by Racine ranks fifth in eighteenth- 
century performances (190), but first in average attendance (755). 
Nearly half of its performances were witnessed by 800 paying 
spectators or more, a record which none of Racine’s other tra- 
gedies came close to matching. Only 14 of them (or 7%) were 
scheduled for either the cloture or the reopening of the theatrical 
season, as compared with 38 performances of Corneille’s Poly- 
eucte. Such a small percentage would indicate that Athalie’s 
popularity was based more on intrinsic value than on accidentals. 
In fact, careful consideration of the evidence proves this to be so. 
Eight of these 14 performances reopened the theatre after its 
Easter recess. Often, though not always, attendance at the re- 
opening dropped sharply from the cloture level. (It happened 12 
times when Polyeucte was presented at the reopening.) This 
occurred only once in the case of Athalie, in 1746. From 1753 on, 
audiences remained almost as large at the reopening performance 
as they had been for cloture when Azhalie was played. It must 
have been popular enough, therefore, to overcome a fairly com- 
mon post-cloture inertia among theatre-goers. 

Athalie was also a very popular object of discussion among 
critics of the theatre®*. Perhaps no other tragedy of Racine 


28 while critics had much to say from a few scattered allusions. Strong 
about Athalie, they were not con- compensation was needed, from the 
cerned about the reasons for its audience’s point of view, for the 
popularity. These must be gleaned absence of love and the biblical nature 
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elicited as much comment in the eighteenth century. Racine had 
surpassed even himself, exclaimed Argenson (p.283), for Athalie 
was a nearly perfect tragedy in which ‘I’élévation de Corneille 
en plusieurs endroits est partout allié avec le parfait et élégant 
de Racine. In his Mémoires (Mesnard 1.326), Louis Racine 
concluded that, while Phèdre was his father’s most perfect tragic 
character, Athalie was his most perfect tragedy. Several years 
later, the younger Racine compared Athalie favourably with 
Sophocles’s @dipus rex (vi.535-537). Fréron boldly ranked 
Athalie before every other tragedy ever written anywhere— 
‘ouvrage devant lequel tous les théâtres anciens et modernes 
doivent s’abaisser’ (AZ (1755), ii.215)%. In a letter to his sister 
Denise (Corr. xii.21-22), Diderot recommended Athalie as ‘le 
plus beau drame que nous ayons dans notre langue,’ paying 
special tribute to its versification. Not only would he like to 
know it by heart; he would also want his beloved daughter 
Angélique to learn to recite it all. As it was, he had to be content 
with rereading it at least once a year, each time coming away the 


of the subject (dramatization of 
scripture being usually frowned upon). 
Probably only connoisseurs like Vol- 
taire were appreciative of the play’s 
eloquent diction and perfect versifica- 
tion. Voltaire suggested (vi.493-494) 
that the tender age of Joas was very 
appealing, and no doubt he was right. 
Parfaict (xv.335-336) suspected that 
the tragedy’s first public success was 
due to the personal enmity known to 
exist between the actresses who 
played the parts of Josabeth and 
Athalie. The most enduring reason 
was brought up by Bachaumont 
(v.114-115) in 1770. Describing pre- 
parations for the staging of the tragedy 
which was to celebrate the marriage 
of the future Louis xv1, Bachaumont 
noted that, while there was disagree- 
ment as to the merits of the chorus, all 
were in complete accord on the 


XCV/12 


spectacle of the fifth act and the sump- 
tuous décor. Athalie’s most powerful 
drawing card was in all likelihood its 
spectacular element: ‘surtout le der- 
nier tableau a fait un effet prodigieux: 
cing cents hommes sur la scène, 
débouchant par quatre côtés sur dix de 
front, ont présenté le coup d’oeil le 
plus important et le plus terrible.’ 
Again we see how far French taste had 
departed from the neo-classical canons, 
in the direction of Romanticism. 

29 Argenson alluded only vaguely 
to a few imperfections. His editor sug- 
gests in a note that he may have been 
referring to the role of the chorus, 
which, however, was suppressed in 
the first public performance on 3 
March 1716. See Léris, p.62; Parfaict 
XV.220-237. 

30 see also AL (1771), v.15. 
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better for it. Desprez de Boissy, whose self-appointed task, it has 
been seen, was the condemnation ‘en homme séculier’ of the 
theatre as immoral, had to admit that Athalie, with Esther, was 
beyond reproach from the point of view of art as well as of 
morality (i.46-47, 336). 

Other highly favourable comments came from mme Du 
Deffand and the king of Prussia himself. Mme Du Deffand con- 
fided, in a letter written to Horace Walpole shortly before she 
died in 1780 (ii.713), that of all the literary works she considered 
most perfect, Athalie alone was the one she would have wanted 
to write, had she been given such a choice. Her mode of ex- 
pression may have been influenced by a letter written to her by 
Alembert (v.42) in 1763, in which he reported that even Frederick 
the great preferred Athalie to all other plays. Frederick reread it 
more often than anything else and had told Alembert that he 
would willingly have exchanged all his military glory for the 
honour of having written Athalie. 

Unfavourable opinions of this tragedy were few and concen- 
trated in the latter half of the century. Three of them, surprisingly, 
were written by friends of Voltaire, and one by a staunch advocate 
of le drame. ‘Je vais dire un blasphéme,’ Cideville wrote to 
Voltaire in 1761 (Best. D9778), ‘mais je n’aime point ce drame. 
He appreciated the absence of love from the plot, but deplored 
the fact that Racine had tangled with malevolent priests. Athalie 
was truly to be pitied, he thought, and Joad was frankly ‘un 
assez grand coquin Cardinal de Bernis, another frequent 
correspondent of Voltaire, wrote to him in 1770 (Best. 15194) 
that he considered Athalie a superior work insofar as style was 
concerned, but that he found revolting the treatment of such a 
subject on the stage. Alembert was the third friend of Voltaire 
to express misgivings over the praise usually lavished upon 
Athalie (v.189-190). Writing to Voltaire from Paris in 1769, he 
admitted being long of Voltaire’s opinion that Arhalie was a 
masterpiece of versification only. Either more severe or more 
outspoken than Voltaire dared to be, Alembert attacked both plot 
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and characters, and wagered that, without the religious element, 
the play could not have conjured up the ‘little interest’ it did. 
Athalie ‘was ‘une méchante carogne, #1 Joad ‘un prêtre insolent, 
séditieux et fanatique, and Joas ‘un méchant garnement futur. 
Athalie was, in short, a fine ‘tragédie de collége’ and nothing 
more. In words reminiscent of Cideville, though of much greater 
import, Alembert concluded: ‘Je crois en général, et je vais 
peut-être dire un blasphéme, que c’est plutôt l’art de la versi- 
fication, que celui du théâtre, qu’il faut apprendre chez Racine.’ 

The advocate of le drame who spoke up against Athalie was 
Louis Sébastien Mercier, who, in Mon bonnet de nuit (iv.123), 
took exception to Voltaire’s much touted view of Athalie as the 
most perfect composition ever made by man. His resentment 
over the apparent subordination of every other genre to that of 
tragedy (‘on ne trace qu’une exagération puérile, et une grande 
sottise est cachée sous cette phrase pompeuse’) betrayed his own 
prejudice—promotion of Ze drame bourgeois at the expense of 
classical tragedy®?. 

That three out of four critics of Athalie were friends of Vol- 
taire may well be a pure coincidence. In truth, however, Voltaire’s 
own views, which they may have known better than others, did 
not constitute an unequivocal paean of praise. Throughout his 
long life, Voltaire was known as the arch-priest, as it were, of 
Racine’s reputation, largely because of remarks like his descrip- 
tion of Athalie as ‘le chef-d’ceuvre de l'esprit humain” As he 
grew older, his opinion of this tragedy became more critical. A 


3lhe did not, therefore, view 
Athalie with the same sympathy as 
Voltaire (who probably did so only 
to make Joad appear even more repre- 
hensible). 

82 in his Essai sur l’art dramatique, 
Mercier attempted to prove that Ze 
drame could fulfill contemporary needs 
as the works of Corneille and Racine 
no longer could. He called Racine and 
Boileau ‘les pestiférés de la littéra- 


ture’ and claimed that Racine had 
destroyed French poetry. His judg- 
ments of Racine are naturally coloured 
by his strong prejudice, but in this he 
is no different from Louis Racine or 
Voltaire. For his succinct and rather 
amusing view of Athalie, see Essai, 
p.282: “Athalie a de la pompe, de 
l'intérêt, de la majesté; mais pour bien 
en goûter toutes les beautés, j’avoue 
qu’il faut être un peu Juif.” 
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long note attached to the second scene of the third act of Olympie 
(1763) (iv.127-130) and the Discours historique et critique Which 
preceded Les Guèbres, ou l'intolérance (1769) contain what appear 
to be Voltaire’s modified views on Racine’s last play. In retro- 
spect, it is doubtful whether there was any evolution at all. 

In 1748, for example, fifteen years before the composition of 
Olympie, there appeared the ‘Lettre de M. de la Lindelle à M. de 
Voltaire’ (iv.192-196), in which the writer explains to Voltaire 
why ‘les littérateurs les plus judicieux’ whom he has consulted, 
in France and elsewhere, find the subject of Maffei’s Mérope the 
most moving and tragic ever to be dramatized. In fact, they find 
it far superior to that of Athalie, which is vitiated by the unjust 
deception of an innocent queen by a fanatical priest avid for 
revenge of past crimes. (M. de la Lindelle then lists fifteen flaws 
in the Italian’s play and concludes that it is a very bad play about 
a very fine subject.) In his response (iv.196-197), Voltaire con- 
cedes that m. de La Lindelle is partly right, but chides him for 
being hypercritical—his concern for the ‘briars and the thorns’ 
has caused him to neglect the flowers. Considering that he, too, 
had written a Mérope, Voltaire seems very equitable and modest, 
even generous. The truth is that m. de La Lindelle is also Voltaire. 
By means of this strategem (employed on a number of occasions), 
Voltaire managed to publicize what he considered his rival’s 
failings without demeaning himself. He also tried to put Racine 
in his place—behind Voltaire. The allusion to Arhalie (in the 
‘Lettre de m. de La Lindelle’) might have seemed only acciden- 
tal, were it not substantially the same criticism he would make 
much more strongly and in his own name fifteen years later. 

In 1761, still three years before Olympie, Voltaire wrote to his 
friend Cideville (Best. Do782) that Arhalie, which was ‘le 
chef-d’ceuvre de la belle poésie’ was ‘le chef-d'œuvre du 
fanatisme’ as well. When he wrote virtually the same thing to 
mme Du Deffand in defense of Les Guébres eight years later 
(Du Deffand i.579)—‘un chef-d'œuvre de versification, mais 
de barbarie sacerdotale’-—the idea was far from new to him. 
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Both of these remarks, distinguishing as they do so clearly 
between form and substance, throw a new light on Voltaire’s 
earlier praise of Racine. When, in 1750, Voltaire met Lekain for 
the first time and requested that the actor recite the first scene of 
Athalie, between Abner and Joad, his ecstatic outburst over its 
beauty was already restricted in his mind to form alone®*. The 
spontaneous reaction of a listener, however, could well be to 
extend this approval to the whole play*. 

Voltaire’s note to Olympie questioned the wisdom of sub- 
stituting a priest for the tragic hero, whose violent passions he 
could not experience without jeopardizing the nature of his 
priestly function. Joad struck him as too far removed from the 
gentleness and impartiality of which he ought to give evidence. 
He was too fiercely fanatical when the sight of Josabeth speaking 
with Mathan angered him; and his harsh treatment of Athalie 
was both unjustified (she had no reason to kill Joas) and criminal 
(she was his queen). In addition, his false promise of treasure in 
the temple showed him to be deceitful. And finally, if god had 
willed the death of Athalie, this was not clearly indicated by him, 
and indeed, it was not even clear that Joad had consulted him. 
Voltaire appreciated the difficulty with which Racine had coped 
so well, the forcefulness, majesty and elegance of the versification, 
and the striking contrast established between the warrior Abner 
and Mathan the priest. He excused weakness perceived in the 
role of Josabeth and a certain amount of dragging in the action. 
But the effect of Joad on him seemed to offset all else. 

In the Discours historique et critique (M. vi.493-494), Voltaire 
sounded a far more positive note at first, even though his estimate 
was qualified by a significant ‘perhaps’: ‘Athalie est peut-être 


33 Lekain (pp.423-426) remembered 34 clear confirmation of this dicho- 
Voltaire as having exclaimed: ‘Quel tomy is provided by Voltaire himself 
style! quelle poésie! et toute la piéce when he says plainly that without the 
est écrite de méme! Ah, monsieur, merit of an exquisite style, ‘la divine 
quel homme que Racine!’ See also: tragédie d’Athalie’ would be worth- 
La Harpe, L vi.26-27 (note); M.i.416. less (vi.257). 
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le chef-d'œuvre de l'esprit humain. Trouver le secret de faire en 
France une tragédie intéressante sans amour, oser faire parler 
un enfant sur le théâtre, et lui prêter des réponses dont la candeur 
et la simplicité nous tirent des larmes, n’avoir presque pour 
acteurs q’une vieille femme et un prêtre, remuer le coeur pendant 
cinq actes avec ces faibles moyens, se soutenir surtout (et c’est 
là le grand art) par une diction toujours pure, toujours naturelle, 
et auguste, souvent sublime; c’est là ce qui n’a été donné qu’à 
Racine, et qu’on ne reverra probablement jamais.’ This high 
acclaim is followed, however, by a conversation Voltaire had had 
with milord Cornsbury in Paris on the subject of Athalte. 
During this conversation, the Englishman expressed views start- 
lingly similar to those found in the note to Olympie. Athalie was 
not performed in London, he explained, because long speeches 
took the place of action (the first four acts, for example, were 
nothing but a preparation for the fifth), because Josabeth and 
Mathan were extremely weak characters, and because Arhalie’s 
great merit resided in its simplicity and noble elegance of style, 
qualities which meant little to English audiences. Voltaire loyally 
defended Racine as best he could, but, as in the case of m. de La 
Lindelle, only after a certain negative impression, remarkably 
like his own, had been publicized. 

Keeping these instances of truth in mind, one can see that 
Voltaire’s judgment of Athalie formulated in his Commentaires 
also contains these same criticisms, neatly sandwiched in between 
sentences of approval for the preservation of the pro-Racinian 
bias which the commentator had created. One must ask, in the 
face of such dualism, of what good is simplicity of subject, 
observance of the unities, grandeur of ideas, sublimity of ex- 
pression and beautiful versification if the subject itself is funda- 
mentally reprehensible. Only the style of Athalie and the ex- 
clusion of love from the plot were outstanding from Voltaire’s 
point of view. Perhaps out of self-interest, and surely out of 


honesty, he was obliged to modify his first pronouncement on 
Racine’s Athalie. 
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When Voltaire vaunted the tragedy’s style, he was echoing the 
attitude of his age as well as camouflaging his candid opinion. À 
La Motte might argue that the beauty of the dialogue stemmed 
more from its perfect suitability than from rhetorical devices 
(iv.57-59), that Joad’s prophecy was purely ornamental and useful 
only in providing material for the chorus which followed (iv.77- 
79°°, or that a chorus which expresses only spontaneous reactions 
and sentiments (e. g., at the end of act m1) should be spoken 
rather than sung (iv.79)®*. Nonetheless, he too would have sub- 
scribed to La Harpe’s appreciation of the style in his Lycée (vi. 
27): ‘Sans la magie d’un style divin, qui s’éléve jusqu’à l’enthou- 
siasme d’un pontife avec autant de succès qu’il descend à la 
naiveté d’un enfant, la scène française n’avait point d’Athalie. 
C’est un de ces tableaux qui ne peuvent exister que par un pres- 
tige unique de coloris, et que, sans cela, la plus belle ordonnance, 
le plus beau dessein, ne pourraient sauver. Il y a des sujets où 
l’on est forcé d’être sublime, sous peine de n’être rien: Racine 
s’est bien acquitté de ce devoir; il l’est depuis le premier vers 
jusqu’au dernier.’ (It should be noted in passing that the disciple 
is imitating the master: Le Harpe is saying that an exquisite style 
redeems what would otherwise be worthless.) 

Again, with regard to the simplicity of Athalie, Voltaire’s 
approval reflects the general view once more. One suspects that, 
because a tragedy without love was so difficult to imagine, this 
achievement was hailed as much as a challenge well met as pro- 
gress toward a more noble form of tragedy. Among others, the 


35 La Harpe retorted (Z vi.56) that 
it was equally useful in heightening 
the grandeur of the subject, streng- 
thening interest in it, and filling up the 
third act which otherwise had nothing 
more happen in it but the demand for 
Joas by Mathan in the name of Athalie, 
a defect virtually unavoidable in the 
case of so simple a subject. 

36 La Motte was generally critical of 
Athalie. He was identified by Olivet 


as the principal author of an examina- 
tion by the Académie which was 
filled with undeserved criticism. (See 
Histoire de l’Académie française, ii. 
441.) His ‘Examen du troisième acte 
d’Athalie, on the other hand, was, 
for the most part, favourable (v.69- 
83). It is interesting to note that he, 
like Voltaire, expressed pity for 
Athalie; no other critic consulted did 
so. 
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remark of Louis Racine in his Mémoires (Mesnard i.322)strongly 
suggests the difficulté vaincue attitude: ‘Elle (mme de Sévigné) 
ne s’attendait pas que dans un chapitre du quatriéme livre des 
Rois, il dût trouver le plus grand sujet qu’aucun poète eût encore 
traité, et en faire une tragédie, qui, sans amour, sans épisodes, 
sans confidents®’, intéressait toujours, dans laquelle le trouble 
irait croissant de scéne en scéne jusqu’au dernier moment, et qui 
serait dans toute l’exactitude des régles.’** 

La Harpe also lauded the absence of love which made of 
Athalie ‘la plus simple de toutes nos piéces’ (Z ix.216). In a 
comparison of the scene between Athalie and Joas, however, 
with the scene between Mérope and her son Egisthe in the 
Mérope of Voltaire (L ix.169), he exhibited a preference for the 
substitution of mother love. Racine’s use of childhood was 
audaciously innovative, he agreed, but Voltaire’s scene was more 
interesting to him because he found it far more moving. 

The dream of Athalie (ii. v.487-514) elicited a considerable 
amount of comment in the eighteenth century. It had the approval 
of Voltaire, who compared it favourably with the dream of 
Pauline in Polyeucte. Pauline’s dream was a bit of useless de- 
clamation, he said, but that of Athalie was sublime, credible, 
interesting and, especially, very necessary to the action. Because 
of it, the queen was drawn to the Temple, where she did not 
usually go, and where, seeing Joas, she conceived the idea of 
taking him away with her, a move which precipitated her doom. 
La Harpe agreed with Voltaire (Z vi.40-41), but mistakenly 
credited him with being the first to recognize the dream’s essen- 
tial importance. Long before, in 1730, La Motte had pointed this 
out, going so far as to say that this was the play’s foundation 


37 La Motte considered his Jnés de 


38 L. Racine took great pains to 
Castro to be the first tragedy without 


illustrate the regularity of Athalie in 


confidants. He judged the scene be- 
tween Mathan and Ismaél (he must 
mean Nabal in III. iii. as Ismaél was 
never alone with Mathan), to be 
nothing but a pure confidence. 
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dramatique (Rem. iii.260-315) entitled 
“Des six parties de la tragédie, suivant 
Aristote. Examen de ces six parties 
dans Athalie.’ 
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(Giv.80-83)%. In 1752, when Louis Racines Remarques were 
published, the same point was made (vi.269), twelve years before 
Voltaire’s comment appeared in print. 

Whether or not this dream was actually the tragedy’s foun- 
dation, whether it was natural or supernatural and the implications 
in either case, whether it should have been used at all since it was 
not mentioned in the Bible—these ideas were seriously discussed 
as vital issues by La Motte and by Gédoyn* in his Réflexions sur 
le goût. One breathes a sigh of relief at being liberated from 
such minutiae by L’Année littéraire (1779, ii.88-89). An article 
in that journal dismissed the question of the dream’s historicity as 
irrelevant and stated, with regard to its place in the action, that 
it could have accomplished nothing without the interaction of the 
characters. It was only ‘un incident naturel qui sert 4 former le 
noeud, mais qui n’influe point sur le dénouement, et qui n’est pas 
le fondement de la piéce.’ 

Far more important than the dream, the character of Joad 
bore increasingly the brunt of Voltaire’s criticism. Grimm (CZ 
viii.387) made the acute suggestion that this was so because 
Voltaire hated fanaticism even more than he admired Racine. 
(Grimm himself had earlier expressed approval of this ‘fanati- 
cism’ (CL iv.273) as a sufficiently tragic passion.) The only 
supporter of Voltaire’s interpretation seems to have been Batteux, 
whom L’Année littéraire (1780, vi.111-112) accused of subtly 
criticizing Athalie by defending it weakly. The periodical came 
out strongly against Voltaire’s remarks as full of injustice and 
bad faith, and in favour of Joad as defender and preceptor of 
Israel’s legitimate king. Louis Racine (vi.282) also interpreted 


39 La Motte also remarked elsewhere 
(iv.308-309) in this connection that 
Athalie’s own astonishment at such 
weakness excused it by showing that 
weakness was not habitual and that 
the dream must have been extremely 
powerful to shake so firm a character. 
(This same argument reappeared from 


time to time thereafter, and was used 
by Voltaire when discussing the char- 
acter of Mithridate as well. See M. 
xxxii.296.) 

40 printed anonymously in Olivet’s 
Recueil d’opuscules littéraires (Amster- 
dam 1767), pp.219-286. 
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the character in this way, and La Harpe’s entire discussion of 
Athalie (L vi.17-73) supports his thesis. The concluding words of 
La Harpe could well have been his own: “Ce n’est donc point, 
comme on l’a prétendu, ’un esprit factieux et entreprenant,’ c’est 
un homme qui remplit les devoirs de sa place.’ 

Voltaire’s interpretation of Joad, his disciple discreetly sug- 
gested, was probably due to his anti-Semitic prejudices (and, 
we may add, his opposition to organized religion). An impartial 
examination of the facts and an honest consideration of Jewish 
customs, according to La Harpe, could only prove that Athalie saw 
Joas as her natural enemy, and that Joad was acting in accord with 
his function in a theocratic society. With all due respect to Voltaire, 
La Harpe could not help remarking and refuting his blatant errors, 
kindly attributing them to the patriarch’s advanced age. 

Joad was not the only character subject to criticism. La Motte 
questioned the credibility of Mathan’s disconcertingly frank 
confession of his vices to Nabal (iv.73); he could accept the evil 
priest’s unscrupulous ambitions, but not the degrading admission 
of them. They were justified by Louis Racine (vi.277) and by 
La Harpe (Z vi.50-53), who also considered Mathan an extremely 
useful character (Z vi.46). His personal hatred for Joad, La 
Harpe pointed out, his malice and ardent desire for revenge 
which stirred up the cruel instincts of Athalie and aroused her 
suspicions helped much to endanger the life of Joas, even though 
his identity was not revealed until the end of the play. 

The allusion which both Joad and Athalie made to the future 
of Joas was held by some to be even more unseemly than Mathan’s 
admissions. La Motte (iv.77-79, 313), La Porte (DD i.209), and 
perhaps many others, judging by the attention Louis Racine gave 
to this matter (vi.294-297), felt that it was unfortunate in a play 
intended to arouse pity for Joas. Why give the spectator a reason 
to despise him, it was asked. Louis Racine answered that the play 


41 in iv.167 La Motte seems to have fession, although he wishes it had been 
answered his own question to his satis- toned down somewhat. 
faction; he now tolerates the con- 
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was not about the restoration to the throne of Joas, but about the 
divine economy of salvation to be effected through one of Joas’ 
descendants, the Messiah. A brief glimpse of the future Joas, who, 
succumbing to the flattery of evil courtiers, would bring about the 
death of Zacharie, son and successor of Joad, could in no way, 
then, diminish the effect of the action depicted in the tragedy. 

The solution of Louis Racine was sustained by La Harpe, who 
used Abner as his point of departure. This loyal soldier could not 
be informed of the true state of affairs, he argued, precisely be- 
cause Abner was not to remedy the situation himself. The war was 
not between Joad and Athalie, but between Athalie and god*. 
Her defeat could appear as god’s justice only if god were left to 
take matters into his own hands. This he did by making a priest 
the minister of his justice. The role of Abner was important, 
therefore, insofar as he did nothing. 

It is to their credit that Louis Racine and La Harpe perceived 
this wider dimension inherent in the action of Athalie. In so doing, 
they took a step closer to the metaphysical climate which is 
essential to authentic tragedy. Once again, Racine’s play had 
incarnated the problem of evil, as it were, albeit in a limited way. 
Voltaire, the foremost defender of tragedy in eighteenth-century 
France, could not admit this necessary dimension, despite his 
own interest in that problem, as we see in his other writings, 
because he was fettered by neo-classical doctrine and his own 
prejudices and preferences. 


Mithridate 


About the middle of the eighteenth century, when Argenson 
was keeping his dramatic journal, he noted that Mithridate was 


42 see Athalie I. i.57-Go: Et que de Jézabel la fille sanguinaire 
Croyez-moi, plus j’y pense, et Ne vienne attaquer Dieu jusqu’en 

moins je puis douter son sanctuaire. 
Que sur vous son courroux ne soit see also v. vi.1769: Dieu des Juifs, 


prêt d’éclater, tu l’emportes. 
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one of the Racinian tragedies most often staged. By the end of the 
century, however, this was no longer true. Mithridate then held 
only sixth place in both number of performances (186) and average 
number of spectators (531). Eight per cent of the performances 
of this tragedy were poorly attended, and only three other 
tragedies (Bajazet, La Thébaide and Esther) fared worse in this 
respect. 

While critics had much to say about Athalie, they said very 
little about Mithridate, and the only extensive comment was 
made by the two defenders of Racine, Louis Racine and La Harpe. 
They were not the only ones to comment on the play, however. 
Argenson, for instance, admired (p.285) the Roman character of 
this enemy of Rome (i. e., his fierce pride and courage), and the 
tender love of Monime for Xipharés, along with the development 
of the plot. Léris (p.300) singled out the same contrasting ele- 
ments: ‘On estime surtout... la force avec laquelle son illustre 
auteur a exprimé les sentiments de Mithridate, son courage, sa 
haine contre les Romains, sa politique, sa dissimulation et sa 
jalousie. Le rôle de Monime est aussi fort beau.’ Indeed, with a 
few minor exceptions, these two roles were all that attracted 
critical attention. 

The obvious criticism made against Mithridate was his love for 
Monime. How could an old man of his temperament love this 
young girl to the point of falling prey to the degrading torments 
of jealousy, without seriously taxing /a vraisemblance, la bien- 
séance and even the nature of tragedy itself? Louis Racine (Rem. 
i.519-521) neatly avoided the problem by deciding that the 
monarch was not in love: ‘il ne songe qu’a se venger et des 
Romains, et de ses fils. Moins empressé d’épouser Monime, que 
de la punir, elle et Xipharés.’ He explained the ruse of Mithridate 
solely in terms of his enemies: the king knew this to be beneath 
his dignity, but was forced by his enemies to do it, so that the 
shame of it was theirs, not his. No one else, however, embraced 
this view. The general consensus was that Mithridate was indeed 
‘un vieillard amoureux) though a mitigating circumstance was 
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taken into account. By reproaching himself for loving Monime 
(iv. v) and for stooping to deception in order to know her true 
feelings (a1. v), Mithridate was acknowledging a weakness of 
which he was ashamed. This, it was said, was much more excus- 
able than if he did not see the weakness for what it was. Thus 
argued La Motte (iv.308-309), La Porte (DD i.208) and Voltaire 
(M. xxxii.296). 

La Harpe could see no need for any attempt at justification or 
exoneration. To him, Mithridate’s love was entirely in keeping 
with his character (Z v.397-402). It was tyrannical and jealous, 
the love of an Asiatic despot who looked upon his loved one 
more as a possession than as a person. It was not degrading at all, 
but the very type of love prescribed by Boileau for tragedy: 
‘On est porté à excuser, à plaindre un roi fugitif, occupé de 
vengeance et de haine, et allant, malgré lui, demander des consola- 
tions à lamour, qui met le comble à tous ses maux.’ Besides, 
La Harpe went on, this weakness was amply compensated for by 
the noble language which described it. As for the scene of 
Mithridate’s ruse, like that of Néron spying on Junie and Britan- 
nicus, La Harpe felt that it was tragic, not comic, because it pro- 
duced a feeling of terror. Perhaps, he added, the feeling was even 
more justified in this case since Mithridate was known to dissimu- 
late habitually his true intentions, while Néron’s propensity to 
evil was just coming to light. 

On the subject of Monime, the interpretations of La Harpe and 
Louis Racine were in basic agreement. Modest, gentle and vir- 
tuous throughout her ordeal, Monime obtained Louis Racine’s 
wholehearted approval for her irreproachable conduct (Rem. 
i.476-478, 485). Yet, paradoxically, he considered this tragedy one 
of the most dangerous to morals. Without going so far as to say, 
like Riccoboni, that the play dealt a mortal blow to good be- 
haviour and to propriety (Riccoboni objected to the idea of two 


43 cf. Art poétique, I1.397-398: Paraisse une faiblesse, et non une 
Et que l’amour, souvent de remords vertu. 
combattu, 
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brothers in love with their father’s bride-to-be, and would not 
have the play in his reformed theatre), he nonetheless warned 
against it in vague terms: ‘Cette tragédie n’offre aucun exemple 
criminel, et Monime serait bien moins dangereuse si elle était 
moins vertueuse.’ On the other hand, the younger Racine also 
maintained that Monime’s love was the finest kind one could 
imagine. It was neither the fury of Hermione or of Roxane, 
nor the weakness of Bérénice or of Atalide; it was virtuous, like 
the love of Junie for Britannicus (Rem. i.470-471). It was also a 
love well suited to tragedy (Rem. i.477), and Xipharés was as 
worthy of Monime as she of him (Rem. i.478-480). It was not, 
however, the subject of the tragedy; the central idea of the plot 
was the death of the king of Pontus. The false rumour of his death 
had begun his family troubles, and his actual death ended them 
(Rem. i.472-474). 

For the professional critic, La Harpe, the question of morality 
was less important than it was for the author of poems on re- 
ligion. In his view, the subject was indeed Pamour intéressant et 
vertueux de Monime et de Xipharés’ (Z v.417), and, because of 
the psychological penetration of which it gave evidence, he 
judged the role of Monime a masterpiece of its kind (Z v.415): 
‘il y en a (des rôles) sans doute d’un plus vif intérêt et d’un 
effet plus entraînant; il y a des passions plus fortes et des situations 
plus déchirantes; mais je ne connais point de caractère plus 
parfaitement nuancé.’ 

La Harpe was correct in praising the role of Monime, but his 
emphasis on love as the play’s subject is disappointing, particu- 
larly after he had analyzed so well the powerful role of Mithri- 
date. The subject of the tragedy is truly the death or the downfall 
of the king, as the author himself said in his preface. It is amazing 
that La Harpe could relegate the proud monarch to a secondary 
role as obstacle to young love, until one recalls the pre-eminence 
of love in eighteenth-century preferences. (La Harpe’s interpret- 
ation was no doubt further encouraged by the happy ending as- 
signed by Racine to the tale of love.) 
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Perhaps nothing illustrates this preference so well as a remark 
made by Desfontaines Jugements ix.39-40) in 1745. In the pref- 
ace to his Théâtre anglais, La Place, under the influence perhaps 
of the English plays he had translated, had maintained that the 
true interest of Mithridate lay neither in the love nor in the 
jealousy, but in Mithridate’s precarious position between two 
enemies, the Romans and his sons. Desfontaines reacted to this 
idea vigorously and in a manner typical of his age: ‘Je sais que 
c’est ce qui fait la grandeur de la pièce de Racine, et ce qui l’égale 
a Corneille. Mais sans l’amour jaloux qu’il a donné a son héros, 
sur quoi sa piéce si intéressante serait-elle appuyée? Pourquoi 
se défierait-il de ses enfants? Quelle sécheresse dans le sujet, si 
Mithridate n’eût été qu’un prince malheureux dans la guerre 
contre les Romains, Pharnace traître, et Xipharés fidèle! Sans 
l'amour (employé comme passion violente, et non comme 
galanterie) de vingt pièces, à peine Pourrait-on compter sur le 
succès d'une seule. Ce serait d’insipides et ennuyeuses tragédies de 
collège.’4 

Beyond the roles of Mithridate and Monime, little else in this 
tragedy drew comment, good or bad, from the critics. The scene 
in which Mithridate proposes to his sons his plan to destroy 
Rome (iii. i) drew lavish praise from La Harpe (Z v.402). A mild 
criticism of Mithridate’s knowledge of geography made by Du 
Bos (i.262-263) was conscientiously refuted by Louis Racine 
(Rem. i.516-517)*5. But this was all, and no one has left us an 
explanation for so much silence. 


44 italics added. ‘Tragédie de col- 
lége’ was precisely what Alembert 
called Athalie. See supra, p.179. 

45 Du Bos had pointed out an ob- 
vious error in geography: Mithridate 
never could have made the eight to 
ten-day trip to the mouth of the 
Danube in two days, nor the six- 
month march to Rome in three! 
(Mercier also raised this objection in 
his chapter on Racine in Du théâtre; 
ou Nouvel essai sur l’art dramatique.) 


Louis Racine claimed this error as an 
asset which illustrated the blind 
confidence of a man carried away by 
passion. In reality, it is not certain 
that Du Bosattributed as muchimport- 
ance to his own remark as did Louis 
Racine (although Mercier was deadly 
serious), for he concluded by saying 
that this sort of criticism was common, 
especially when a play was new, and 
that it was often given much more 
weight than it ought to have. 
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The apparent lack of enthusiasm surely could not have been 
caused by the ending, even though it was, as Louis Racine pointed 
out (Rem. i.532-534), of the kind least approved by Aristotle— 
unhappy for the guilty, happy for the innocent. The denouement 
of Iphigénie was exactly the same. Furthermore, the emotions 
necessary for success in the eighteenth century, pity and fear, 
were not lacking. 

A plausible explanation may possibly be found in the divergent 
views of Louis Racine and La Harpe with regard to the subject 
of the tragedy. If a spectator opted for the interpretation of 
Racine, he was likely to be uncertain of his reactions. The com- 
mentator’s assessment of Mithridate’s character as an inextricable 
mixture of virtue and vice probably led him to believe, correctly, 
that the ruler was ‘un grand personnage tragique, et beaucoup 
plus théâtral qu’un héros parfait’ (Rem. i.474-476). But, could 
an average spectator of that time appreciate such a character? 
Or would he be ashamed of the involuntary feeling of admiration 
which Mithridate’s grandeur in the midst of weakness inspired? 
And if he could not admit to some admiration, could he allow 
himself to pity the king? 

If on the other hand, a spectator concentrated, like La Harpe, 
on the young lovers, what importance did he give to Mithridate? 
Did the situation of Monime and Xipharés win from him enough 
pity and sympathy to make them sufficiently interesting (7. e., to 
make their union sufficiently desirable)? Or did their unfaltering 
virtue and their heroic sacrifice of self-interest to duty obtain for 
them more admiration than pity? 

It may have been that some spectators were unable to make up 
their mind as to the subject of the tragedy. For them, the dilemma 
would be considerably greater. But in any case, the characters 
very likely created an impression that was much more heroic, 
much more Cornelian than the other tragedies of Racine. 
Perhaps it was this which emotional eighteenth-century audiences 
and critics sensed and reacted to, without necessarily being aware 
that they were doing so. 
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‘Comparé aux chefs-d’ceuvre de Pauteur, (Bajazet) est dans 
la totalité un ouvrage du second ordre, qui n’a pu être fait que 
par un homme du premier.’ Thus La Harpe (Z v.396) judged the 
tragedy which ranked seventh in number of performances (145) 
and last in average audience size (443). The fact that 17 RON 
these performances were poorly attended (the highest figure in 
this category for a Racinian tragedy) suggests that others besides 
La Harpe had reservations about the play. 

What was it in Bajazer that pointed to an author of the first 

order? La Harpe tells us (Z v.357) that it was the forceful use of 
local colour, the roles of Roxane and Acomat, and the tragedy’s 
exposition. And what made of Bajazet a second-rate production? 
La Harpe also tells us (Z v.375-384), proud to show that he is 
really impartial where Racine is concerned, that it is the character 
of Bajazet and Atalide, whose inconsistencies and lack of tragic 
dignity undermine the action. 
La Harpe’s analysis of the merits and flaws of Bajazet accurately 
reflect the areas of interest and, to a large extent, the attitudes of 
his contemporaries. The psychology of each role, which involved 
necessarily the question of local colour, and admiration for the 
tragedy’s exposition were the clearly defined objects of comment 
by La Harpe, Louis Racine, Voltaire and a number of otherst. 


46 there was a variety of peripheral 
remarks. Argenson (p.283) regretted 
that a very well written, very in- 
teresting play had been spoiled by a 
frivolous, even capricious love. Du 
Bos (i.160-161), in terms reminiscent 
of the earlier criticism raised against 
Bajazet, was not convinced by Racine’s 
arguments (cf. the play’s preface) that 
the choice of a subject so near in time 
to the present was justified. La Motte 
(iv.275-276) admired intensely the 
progression of interest throughout 
the first four acts, but found the fifth 
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repetitive and poorly organized. He 
also criticized, as he had done in the 
case of Iphigénie, the disposition of 
dialogue (iii. iv) which permitted 
Bajazet to listen in silence to Atalide’s 
reproaches instead of interrupting, as 
would be normal (iv.293-295). Louis 
Racine justified his father’s handling 
of the dialogue (Rem. i.454-455), but 
objected that Atalide was too loosely 
connected with the plot (Rem. i.123- 
124), and that Bajazet could well have 
refused Roxane’s offer for reasons 
other than love. 
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No one disputed the quality of Bajazet’s exposition. Like La 
Harpe, Voltaire unhesitatingly called it a masterpiece of its kind, 
and at least three times in his career exalted it for its clarity and 
effectiveness!’. He particularly liked the fact that both Acomat 
and Osmin really needed to be informed; they were not simply 
recounting for the sake of the audience (as was so often the case in 
a classical exposition) what they already knew. 

The matter of characterization was more involved. Whereas 
Mithridate was seldom discussed, even someone like Montes- 
quieu, who rarely had anything to say about classical tragedy, 
was moved to express his opinion. The great student of other 
nations was sure that the dramatization of their way of life would 
be enjoyable, provided the universal in human experience, to- 
gether with the particulars of a certain culture, was transmitted. 
‘Nous aimons bien mieux,’ he wrote (ii.42) by way of example, 
‘entendre le vizir Acomat parler de sa maniére d’aimer que 
Bajazet naturalisé français.” 

Montesquieu’s comment recalls the principal seventeenth- 
century criticism made of Bayazet, that its characters were French- 
men dressed as Turks. With few exceptions, Montesquieu’s 
century felt as he did, that Acomat was a good Turk, but that 
Bajazet was nott8. Roxane was placed on a par with Acomat, 
while Atalide was still considered, like Bajazet, a decidedly idyllic 
character. Only mme Du Deffand, who thought that the whole 
play was in bad taste, refused to distinguish among the characters. 


47 for example: ii.37 (1719); xxxi. 
540 (1764); xxx.360 (1776). See also, 
for the same enthusiastic approval: 
AL (1778), i.224-225; La Harpe, L 
v.357-370; La Porte, DD i.157; L. 
Racine, Rem. i.415. 

48 Parfaict (xi.181-196) defended 
Bajazet (without his weakness and 
pride he would not have lost his life, 
and history says he did), and L. 
Racine (Rem. i.406-407) felt that 
criticism of both Bajazet and Atalide 
was unjust. He tried to soften it by 
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enumerating various attenuating cir- 
cumstances. In Rem. i.452, he at- 
tempted to justify Bajazet’s attach- 
ment to Atalide as more than a simple 
weakness—she was after all a royal 
princess, and not a slave like Roxane. 
To Mercier (Essai, p.287), Bajazet and 
Atalide seemed like ‘deux jeunes per- 
sonnes qui se voient a la grille.’ 
(He was one of the few who did not 
think Acomat was a good Turk... 
after the first scene.) 
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‘Si vous saviez votre d’Urfé aussi bien que moi mon Scudéry,’ 
she wrote to Horace Walpole (i.422), ‘vous trouveriez que la 
scène de Pajazet devrait être au bord du Lignon, qu’Acomat 
est le grand druide Adamas; Bajazet, Céladon; et Atalide, la 
bergère Astrée.”49 

Acomat’s character was hailed with as much enthusiasm as the 
play’s exposition. The grand vizir’s highest merit was, for La 
Harpe (Z v.372), that he was always himself, which meant that 
he was always a Turkish grand vizir, never swerving from his 
aim, never abandoning his daring enterprise, whatever the 
setbacks, until forced to do so, and, most of all, never betraying 
it by entertaining feelings unworthy of his aim (e. g., his interest 
in Atalide was purely dynastic). Louis Racine (Rem. 1.404-405) 
thought the same about Acomat, although he was somewhat at a 
loss to describe his reaction to the whole play. Voltaire, on the 
other hand, had no difficulty in seeing and appreciating the close 
link established between Acomat and each of the other characters 
and he could not praise the role enough: ‘Quelle différence 
entre Acomat dans Bayazet, et Flaminius dans Vicomède! Acomat 
se trouve entre Bajazet et Roxane, qu’il veut réunir; entre Roxane 
et Atalide, entre Atalide et Bajazet: comme il parle convenable- 
ment, noblement, prudemment, a tous les trois! Et quel tragique 
dans tous ces intéréts! quelle force de raison! quelle pureté de 
langage! quels vers admirables! 

It will be noted that none of the above remarks specifically 
defends Acomat’s character as Turkish. The eighteenth-century 
critic apparently demanded local colour or fidelity to les mœurs 
as a matter of principle, but was much more interested in the 
universal, even in the case of Roxane, in whose role the element 


49 Honoré d’Urfé (1568-1625) was 50 his solution: Acomat was a 
the author of a long pastoral novel, subordinate but not a secondary 
Astrée, published in the early seven- character, and, because of his drive, 
teenth century, which contributed diplomacy and courage, he was the 
greatly to the formation of a préciosité hero of the play without being a hero. 
and to the vogue of psychological 
analyses. 
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of the particular was more prominent. Alembert, for instance, 
answering a possible objection that Acomat and Roxane were 
no more Turk than Bajazet and Atalide, replied (ii-206-207) that, 
ultimately it was the universal which held the spectator’s in- 
terest: ‘mais Roxane est amante et jalouse, et dans cette situation, 
rien ne ressemble plus à une femme française ou italienne; la 
nation et le rang y mettent bien peu de différence: il en est de 
même d’Acomat, qui n’est qu'un vieux ministre politique, 
blanchi sous les armes et dans les affaires; un tel ministre est à 
peu près le même dans tous les pays du monde.’ 

Undoubtedly this was the type of local colour which Racine 
had sought to capture; human nature was the country of his 
characters, and unbridled passion its climate. It is difficult to 
determine whether Alembert really sensed this, or whether he was 
simply and unknowingly disguising the fact that this century, for 
all its cosmopolitan interests, was unable to escape from its own 
time and culture, that its idea of local colour was at best a syn- 
thetic invention. It may well be that such an attitude toward the 
particular culture involved represents also a subtle manifestation 
of the need, proclaimed openly by advocates of /e drame, to be 
confronted with dramatic conflicts more like one’s own. 

The role of Roxane was termed by Voltaire ‘le chef-d’ceuvre 
de Pesprit et du goût.’ It would be more accurate to have called 
it a masterly portrayal of elemental passion and barbaric cruelty, 
for it must have inspired in eighteenth-century spectators a sort 
of horrified admiration, when they would rather have experi- 
enced pity. This they could not do because, as La Harpe said, 
Roxane tried to make love ‘le poignard a la main,’ and because 
the strong dosage of ambition diluting her passion for Bajazet 
was easily recognized®!. Such a creature could not know real love, 
explained mlle Clairon sympathetically (vi.97-99), for her environ- 
ment had conditioned her to a life of dissimulation, treachery, 


51 Lycée v.373. See also: Condor- 
cet iv.195-196; L. Racine, Rem. i.401. 
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fearful ambition, cruelty and ingratitude®?. One could also say that 
Roxane was somewhat excused by her own danger, which made 
her actions a form of self-defense. This, thought La Harpe, 
together with the forceful depiction of her desire, was enough to 
impress an audience and even lead it to pity her in the fourth act, 
when she discovered the fatal letter on the person of Atalide. 
This young princess, whose situation was infinitely more 
touching than Roxane’s, in fact moved audiences so little that 
Louis Racine declared her death a welcome act of justice (Rem. 
i.409). She was responsible for everything, he said, and she did 
well to ask pardon of all before taking her life. Her death was 
reparation for her inability to subordinate passion to duty. 
Condorcet (iv.195-196) was not as severe in his judgment as 
Louis Racine, for he found Atalide’s role ‘touchant, d’une sensi- 
bilité douce et vraie” The reason for its diminished effect was, 
he proposed, the fact that Atalide, like Monime, Junie, Iphigénie 
and Bérénice, was tender but not passionate. Such roles were 
necessarily less effective on stage, he noted, unless interpreted by 
a certain kind of actress, but they were not without their own 
peculiar charm: ‘ils feront toujours les délices des âmes tendres et 
des hommes sensibles aux charmes de la belle poésie.” Taken out 
of its context of violence, the role of Atalide, thus understood, 
no doubt contributed much to the idea of a gentle Racine. 
Voltaire, also, whose criticism was directed solely against 
Bajazet, had only praise for Atalide. Comparing her situation, 
as she awaits the outcome of the meeting she has arranged be- 
tween Bajazet and Roxane, with a similar one in Corneille’s 
Othon (ii. i.1-4), Voltaire had no doubt as to Racine’s superiority: 
‘La délicatesse de ses sentiments, les combats de son coeur, ses 


‘Je fus avant-hier, vendredi,’ she 
wrote (i.422), “entendre mademoiselle 


52the editor of mlle Clairon’s 
Mémoires noted that the actress 


seemed to understand the role per- 
fectly. Be that as it may, her sympath- 
etic interpretation still did not move 
mme Du Deffand (who was quite 
reserved in general) to pity Roxane. 


Clairon dans Bajazet, chez la duchesse 
de Villeroy; elle joue bien, mais elle 
ne cache pas assez son art; aussi on 
admire, mais elle ne touche pas.’ 
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craintes, ses douleurs, sont exprimés en vers si naturels, si aisés, 
si tendres, que ces vraies beautés charment tous les lecteurs.” 
It is important, however, to understand this remark in context. 
Voltaire was comparing Racine with Corneille, and the outcome 
was predictable. Elsewhere (M. xxxii.279), he himself put his 
comment into perspective when he acknowledged the role of 
Atalide to be a very weak one, salvaged only by the elegance and 
charm of Racine’s inimitable style. 

La Harpe, in radical disagreement with Condorcet, refused to 
judge the role in isolation. His thesis being that Bajazet and 
Atalide were neither Turkish enough nor really tragic (Z v.375- 
384), he condemned the fatal inconsistencies in Atalide’s charac- 
ter. He acknowledged that her jealousy and its effects were normal 
reactions, but held that they were very much out of place in 
tragedy (despite his great admiration for Voltaire’s Zaire), 
where the artist’s task was to select and to arrange appropriately 
his imitation of nature: ‘Je vois d’un côté des inquiétudes 
amoureuses, des raffinements de tendresse qui pourraient amener 
une scène d’explication dans une comédie, et de l’autre les poign- 
ards, le cordon et les muets. La disparate est trop forte, et il ne faut 
pas se perdre pour si peu de choses.’ Such delicacy was perfectly 
in order in Bérénice, he went on, where only the separation of the 
lovers was involved. Bajazet, however, dealt with the fate of an 
empire, and every character but Acomat lost his life’*. ‘Ce n’est 
pas par des idylles qu’il faut amener des meurtres,’ asserted La 
Harpe, ‘et l’on ne peut nier qu’en général les discours de Bajazet et 
d’Atalide ne soient plus faits pour l’idylle que pour la tragédie.’*4 


53 had Acomat also died, this would 
have been intolerable. See L. Racine, 
Rem. i.468: ‘le spectateur verrait 
mourir avec peine un homme qui a 
de si grandes qualités, et qui n‘est 
déjà que trop malheureux, puisqu'il est 
la victime de querelles amoureuses, qui 
ne le regardaient pas.’ 

54 La Harpe added, though, that 
Bajazet was the only Racinian tragedy 
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in which the language of love was 
lacking in tragic dignity (not Béré- 
nice?), and in which the plot did not 
hold together. He also took pleasure 
in pointing out a number of faulty 
lines—a novelty where Racine was 
concerned—not so much to blame 
Racine as to set off his general superi- 
ority as an author. 
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If La Harpe was quite critical of Atalide, he was even more so 
of Bajazet. He could not understand Bajazet’s refusal to co-operate 
with Acomat’s plan, given the tremendous odds and his own past 
deceptions. La Harpe would have him marry Roxane and crown 
her empress out of gratitude, or else, acting on Acomat’s alterna- 
tive proposal, make her a false promise for the time being. To 
do so, the critic insisted, would be entirely in accord with Zes 
moeurs and with his own character. Since he was deceiving 
Roxane and Acomat already, how could it hurt to deceive a little 
more? 

La Harpe’s remarks are interesting and enlightening in con- 
nection with the poor success of Bajazet. But they are also con- 
tradictory. If deception was a common practice in Turkish 
harems, why should La Harpe find inadequate the deception for 
which Bajazet was already responsible? Were he to act as La 
Harpe suggested, what sort of outcome did the latter envisage, 
and if it were a happy one, what would make this tragedy tragic? 
The idea that Bajazet should yield to the pressures of the moment 
in order to protect himself is surprising coming from a critic of 
classical background. It is not difficult to imagine what would 
have been said had Bajazet done so. Given the fact that his 
deceptions originally had been intended to safeguard Atalide, 
should it be surprising that this loyalty eventually conquered even 
the instinct of self-preservation? Finally, one may ask, in what 
measure was Bajazet’s choice of death dictated also by a sense of 
offended pride? 

In his second preface to Bajazet, Racine had defended his hero 
on the grounds that Turks were traditionally known to hold 
life cheaply, even their own. A more obvious and less debatable 
justification was presented by his son. Louis Racine correctly 
pointed out in his Remarques (1.398, 402, 408) that, unlike 
Bérénice, Bajazet portrayed a love that was more dramatic and 
tragic precisely because of Bajazet’s scruple which pitted him 
against Roxane and held in suspense the destiny of an empire. 
No, Bajazet should not have heeded a lover’s scruple at such a 
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time; he should have been solicitous for the real welfare of 
Atalide and Acomat. But his response to Atalide’s anxious love 
constituted the conflict without which there would have been no 
drama. And, it may be added, no tragedy, prudence never having 
been the mark of a tragic hero. It is true, as Voltaire had said, 
that Bajazet is ‘un Français qui s'exprime avec élégance et avec 
douceur’ (Best. D1966). But why did no one see beyond his 
manner of expression to what might be universally true, as 
Alembert had done when speaking of Roxane and Acomat, 
to the uncompromising folly that was as fatal to Bajazet as 
Roxane’s ambitious passion was to her? Perhaps the reason is 
that Racine’s tendency toward galanterie never showed up more 
clearly than against the background of fierce passion provided by 
the character of Roxane. 

Whatever the answer may be, the eighteenth century had too 
little patience with Bajazet, to penetrate more deeply the signifi- 
cance of the role55. It preferred to concentrate on Roxane and 
Acomat, whose roles were fine enough to console La Harpe for 
all the tragedy’s flaws. Despite insufficient motivation and an 
inadequate denouement (none of the deaths was moving), he 
thought the action would be followed with growing curiosity 
and even an occasional feeling of terror (Z v.384-385). The play 
contained a strong moral lesson, in Louis Racine’s estimation 
(Rem. i.398), portraying as it did ‘les malheurs ot précipite la 
fureur de Pamour.’ Monime and Xipharés were happily united 
after making their sacrifice; Bajazet and Atalide lost their lives 
for not having made the one asked of them. No other lesson 
could be more useful. But, Racine added, “Tout y conduit d’une 
manière si dangereuse, que Riccoboni ne la veut pas recevoir sur 
son théâtre” (Rem. i.409). 


55 no critic noted the hesitancy, the fending Bajazet as weak but noble and 
essential passivity of the role, as might involved in the conspiracy in spite of 
be done today. Only Condorcet himself; but he did not develop this 
touched upon the question when de- idea. 
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As flawed and as morally dangerous as Bajazet might be, 
Bachaumont (i.20-22) considered it infinitely superior to Vol- 
taire’s tragedy Zulime. Voltaire had apparently wanted to rewrite 
Racine’s play in such a way that Zulime, whose role corresponded 
with that of Roxane, was a virtuous person more misguided than 
reprehensible. He wanted a castastrophic ending that would 
be the fault of none of the main characters. It was an experiment 
comprehensible in an age which was tending more and more 
toward melodrama, but it failed. Even La Harpe admitted that 
Zulime was a mediocre compositions. Isolating evil as a com- 
pletely exterior, totally fortuitous event could only make authen- 
tic tragedy an even more remote possibility than it already was 
in the eighteenth century. 


Bérénice 


Eighteenth-century comment on Bérénice falls into categories 
as clear-cut as the play is simple—either subject or style. Given 
its stage record (59 performances, eighth place; average audience 
520, seventh place), the amount of criticism is surprising. 

Despite the tragedy’s apparently meagre success in the eight- 
eenth century, much of the criticism was favourable; but much 
was also contradictory. Desfontaines, for instance, classified 
Bérénice with La Thébaïde, as unworthy of the master, though 
still recognizably his (/ugements x.143). Voltaire, on the other 
hand, even though he found it to be Racine’s weakest tragedy (if 
one could call it that), also judged that its languor was redeemed 
by much beauty of detail and a most elegant diction. Louis 
Racine was loath to discuss Bérénice, but he nevertheless could 
not help admiring ‘la fécondité d’un génie qui de ces trois mots 
de Suétone “invitus invitam dimisit” (“unwillingly, he sent away 
her who was unwilling (to go)”) a su tirer une tragédie’ (Rem. 


56 the enterprise recalls similar at- 
tempts to rewrite Corneille and Cré- 
billon, in order to outdo them. 
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1.339). Contrary to Louis Racine, Marmontel, in his Encyclopédie 
article ‘Tragédie (suppl.), maintained that not even Racine’s 
genius could remedy the weakness which the subject imparted 
to the characters and to their sentiments. The subject was weak, 
he held, because the love depicted was only love and in no way 
tragic; even more, the sorrow of Bérénice was not even pathetic, 
but merely the just reward for an imprudent love. In addition to 
its weakness, the subject of this tragedy was also overly simplified, 
in the opinion of La Motte (iv.152); no wonder it was taken for 
an elegy, and that it could be seen with renewed interest only if 
forgotten for a while. But Argenson (p.283) liked this ‘long 
elegy’; at least it was honest in its concentration on love and not 
a hybrid in which heroism was mixed indiscriminately with love. 
He also appreciated ‘le beau simple’ of the play. In these com- 
ments, it can already be seen that, while eighteenth-century 
criticism of Bérénice may have covered only a few areas, diversity 
of opinion within these areas was great. 

With regard to the subject of Bérénice, even for Racine a tour 
de force had been required to make so simple a theme into a five- 
act tragedy. Hence, there were many admiring exclamations over 
the play that was ‘quelque chose (fait) de rien,’ even at times 
from men who found much to criticize in itë”. Still, it was easy to 
attribute the tragedy’s weakness to a poor choice of subject. 
Du Bos (i.125-129) preferred to think that Racine should have 
known better, even if the subject had been proposed by Hen- 
riette d’Angleterre, as tradition had it. Despite the final triumph 
of virtue over passion, Du Bos insisted that irreparable harm had 
been done to the historical character of Titus, whose affliction 
(in the play) robbed him of all dignity. History had not recorded 
such excessive grief, only regret, and even if it had, such a subject 
was still beneath the dignity that should characterize the tragic 

57 see: AL (1779), viii.169; Alem- France,’ (Octobre 1724, p.2169f.), 
bert ii.589; Fréron, LQET vii.62-63; cited in Parfaict xi. 100-101, note a; 
La Motte iv.152; La Porte, DD i.172; Best. 19233, 19323, M. xxxii.270-285, 


Pellegrin, ‘Lettre d’un auteur passim. 
anonyme, aux auteurs du Mercure de 
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genre58. Others, like Voltaire (M. vii.103, xxxii.270), La Harpe 
(LZ v.347), and Louis Racine (Rem. i.339, 354-355), attempted to 
shift whatever blame there was for this lapse of good judgment 
to Henriette d’Angleterre. Louis Racine even blamed the public, 
as if its cool reception of Britannicus had forced the dramatist to 
cater to its whims. (At least, Racine noted with relief, his father 
had known which was the better play.) 

To still other critics, however, the important thing was not 
why Racine had chosen such a subject, but what he had done with 
it. Here he had staunch defenders. Fréron (LQET vii.64) was 
frankly astonished that Louis Racine had not discerned in 
Bérénice ‘un génie qui croît et s'élance’ (Rem. i.339), for that 
was precisely what those who ‘knew their passions’ delighted to 
see. It was also, he noted, a masterpiece of style and much more 
than that. Claude Dorat was of the same mind (Théâtre i.19); it 
was not, as some said, ‘une élégie froide et insupportable’ because 
Racine had employed fully the magic of his art: ‘cet art si 
nécessaire de nouer sourdement les fils de son intrigue, de la 
déployer avec vraisemblance, de faire jaillir les effets du choc des 
passions et du jeu des caractéres; d’économiser, de graduer 
l'intérêt, et de le conduire à sa perfection par des passages im- 
perceptibles.’ In other words, Bérénice was for Dorat the model 
of a play as a play. Parfaict (xi.89-96) remarked the same perfec- 
tions as Dorat, and, at the same time, defended Bérénice against 
those who did not appreciate Titus’s totally interiorized struggle. 
There was nothing picayune or ridiculous about this conflict®®. 

Voltaire was not insensitive to the knowledge of the human 
heart displayed in this play®. But he insisted that the subject was 


58 this was no doubt the gravest 
violation of la bienséance, as far as Du 
Bos could see. He also pointed out 
three other instances of like inexac- 
titude (i.260-261), but his objections 
were summarily dismissed (and de- 
servedly so) by Louis Racine (Rem. 
i.371-373) as unimportant and pedan- 
tic. 


59 Fréron published the same judg- 
ment, slightly reworded, about five 
years later in LOET vii.64-65. 

80 see, for example, M. xxxii.278: 
‘Ce n’est que dans les sentiments 
inépuisables du coeur, dans le passage 
d'un mouvement à l’autre, dans le 
développement des plus secrets res- 
sorts de l’âme que l’auteur a pu trouver 
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not tragic, and love that was not a dangerous passion was more 
fit for pastoral comedy or the eclogue than for tragedy. In fact, 
more than once Voltaire refused to call Bérénice a tragedy. It 
was, he said, if one wished: ‘une comédie héroique, une idylle, 
une eglogue entre des princes, un dialogue admirable d’amour, 
une trés belle paraphrase de Sapho et non pas de Sophocle, une 
élégie charmante; ce sera tout ce qu’on voudra; mais ce n’est 
point...une tragédie.’*! He agreed heartily with Corneille’s 
conclusion that a simple love story, even about kings, which 
endangered neither life nor office, was not noble enough to be 
tragic®?. Racine deserved commendation, Voltaire conceded, 
because he had made the best of a difficult situation ‘par un 
effort de Part, et par la magie enchanteresse de ce style qui n’a 
été donné qu’a lui.’ 

Considering the totality of Voltaire’s views on Bérénice, it 
appears that, as in the case of other Racinian tragedies, whatever 
perfections the play contained were attributed to style. The plot 
was just as bad, just as unworthy of tragedy as Corneille’s play 
of the same name, he stated explicitly at one point (vi.256-257). 
But, Voltaire asked, why was Corneille’s Tite et Bérénice com- 
pletely forgotten while Racine’s Bérénice was still read with so 
much pleasure (‘à quelques fadeurs près’)? ‘D’ot vient qu’elle 
arrache des larmes?. . . C’est que les vers sont bons.63 


de quoi remplir la carrière (de cinq 
actes). C’est un mérite prodigieux, et 
dont je crois que lui seul était capable.” 

61M. xxxii.350. See also: vii.103, 
XXVII.422, xxxii.271. 

62 La Motte maintained as much 
(iv.436): ‘Il faut que (l'intérêt) soit 
grand, parce que ce ne peut être qu’à 
proportion de son importance qu’il 
émeut: l’on s’en détacherait bientôt 
sil était médiocre. L'intérêt, par 
exemple, est trop petit dans Bérénice. 
Titus l’épousera-t-il? Ne l’épousera-t- 
il pas? L'événement est des plus 
familiers.” L. Racine tried to make the 
action, itself very insignificant, seem 
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noble because of the character of the 
lovers (Rem. i.367); but he, too, 
admitted that their love did not seem 
tragic to him (Rem. i.347-349). Even 
though love was the indispensable 
element in serious plays at that time, 
Bérénice was not popular, he thought, 
because the love it contained was only 
tenderness, and because it excited 
neither terror nor the kind of pity one 
expected in a tragedy (Rem. i.340, 
351-352). 

6 Brumoy had remarked, in his 
Théâtre des Grecs, i. cxliv: ‘ce n’est 
que le sang-froid qui applaudit à la 
beauté des vers dans un spectacle.’ 
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In his Commentaires sur Corneille, Voltaire included a number 
of “Remarques sur Bérénice Even a cursory examination of 
this commentary shows that, time after time, he saw a character 
or an idea saved from puerility, or even ridicule, by the elegance 
of the style alone: ‘ce grand maitre Racine eut beaucoup de 
peine, avec tous les charmes de sa diction éloquente, à sauver la 
stérile petitesse du sujet.’ Or again: ‘Plus le héros qu’on fait 
parler est dans une position désagréable et indigne d’un héros, 
plus il faut s’étudier à relever par la beauté du style la faiblesse du 
fond.” Racine did not always succeed in maintaining the same 
level of perfection in Voltaire’s opinion. Some of his verse was 
not eloquent enough to mask its inherent triviality. In addition, 
Antiochus was a rather useless and uninteresting character most 
of the time, no matter how well he spokef5. And each act ended 
so feebly that it was a wonder an audience partial to striking 


tirades applauded at that point as much as it did. 


The reproach is at least partly applicable 
to Voltaire, but it must also be said in 
his defense that he interpreted the term 
‘bons vers’ very broadly. Cf. M. 
vi.256-257: ‘ce mot comprend tout: 
sentiment, vérité, décence, naturel, 
pureté de diction, noblesse, force, 
harmonie, élégance, idées profondes, 
idées fines, surtout idées claires, 
images touchantes, images terribles, et 
toujours placées à propos.’ 

64 La Harpe, to whom Bérénice was 
‘une élégie héroïque’ and ‘un ouvrage 
charmant, such as only Racine could 
write, subscribed completely to these 
‘excellentes notes de Voltaire, aux- 
quelles on ne peut rien ajouter’ in his 
own brief discussion of the play (Z 
V.347-356). 

65 Antiochus was a much criticized 
character. La Porte (DD i.172), who 
implicitly defended him, reported 
wide-spread criticism of a hero who 
neglected his kingdom for five years 
because he was consumed by a love he 
dare not declare and which he could 


not hope to see fulfilled. Louis Racine 
(Rem. i.367-368) criticized him as use- 
less to the plot, uninteresting in his 
unrequited love, and incapable of 
inspiring either fear or pity in the 
spectator. However, he very sensibly 
pointed out that even the Greeks, 
with their chorus and eventually their 
third character, recognized that a 
‘tragédie à deux’ was virtually im- 
possible: ‘Ainsi Antiochus, quoique 
personnage épisodique, est un per- 
sonnage nécessaire, et devient très 
vraisemblable, par l’art avec lequel le 
poète a conduit son sujet.” L. Racine 
did not make the modern connection 
between Antiochus and the Greek 
chorus, but came very close to doing 
so. In Mercier’s opinion (Essai, p.287, 
note b) Antiochus’ role was ‘froid, 
inutile et souverainement déplacé. 
He recommended that a well known 
nobleman’s advice be followed: ‘Il 
faut marier cet Antiochus avec lIn- 
fante du Cid. 
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But should Racine not be pardoned in view of so much per- 
fection, Voltaire asked. The last scene of act 1v and all of act v 
were masterpieces of their kind. It was marvellous that Racine 
had found something to say that seemed new and touching in an 
unchanged situation, when everything appeared to be said already 
and when the last act was in reality only a summary of the first 
four: ‘le mérite est égal à la difficulté, et cette difficulté est ex- 
tréme.’ Again, as in the case of Arhalie, Voltaire’s attitude is 
dual: while praising with one hand, he criticizes with the other. 
It becomes more and more apparent that to say Racine was 
Voltaire’s favourite is a statement in great need of clarification. 

The perfection which Voltaire attributed to Bérénice was, 
then, a relative thing. It was also quite relative in relation to the 
rest of Racine’s theatre during the eighteenth century. Bérénice 
was the least frequently staged Racinian tragedy at that time if 
one discounts revivals of Esther and La Thébaide as abortive 
failures. Charpentier, who was concerned with the deterioration 
of the theatre, was not surprised. He agreed (p.110) with Léris 
(p.81) that the versification of Bérénice was excellent. But he 
knew that this did not suffice; and the substance simply was not 
of the same quality as the style, in his opinion. 

Another factor which may well have deprived the play of 
much support was the figure cut by Titus. Louis Racine (Rem. 
i344, 347, 349-350) formulated the problem quite precisely: 
Titus was a hero because he had made a heroic decision, yet he 
did not carry out that decision like a hero. He wept and admitted 
that he wept. His ‘Je ne sais, Paulin, ce que je dis’ (iv. vi.20) 
was an unworthy confession on the lips of a Roman emperor, 
and his frequent threat of suicide made his plight as ridiculous as 
it was piteous. Silvain, whose concern was manifestations of the 
sublime, was at a loss to understand how one could dramatize an 
action so heroic without inspiring the least bit of admiration. The 
cause was, he thought, the extraordinarily weak character attributed 
to Titus in the play (pp.138-139): ‘La magnanimité se trouve-t- 
elle parmi les larmes, les cris, les désespoirs, et les tendres soupirs?” 
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Not everyone shared this low opinion of Titus. Fréron re- 
viewing a book by an anonymous woman author (Pensées 
errantes, avec quelques lettres d’un Indien) (AL (1758), iv.211- 
213), reported a highly critical, even sarcastic version of Bérénice 
as the story of an indigent second-lieutenant who abandons his 
sweetheart when he comes into some money, while she looks 
upon his ‘sacrifice’ as a noble act. Fréron did not at all hold the 
same view as the anonymous feminist. To him, Bérénice was a 
masterpiece of Racine’s and of the French theatre, and Titus’ 
sacrifice was ‘la plus belle victoire qu’un héros puisse remporter 
sur lui-même.” He achieved this sacrifice, moreover, by means of 
an effort that was ‘aussi grand, aussi héroique, aussi sublime que 
celui d’Auguste.’ 

Bérénice herself, who was the substance of this sacrifice, and 
who was called upon to make a similar sacrifice of her happiness, 
was rarely the object of critical attention®*. It was Titus who was 
considered to be the play’s principal character. It was his lack of 
tragic dignity which diminished the tragedy’s effectiveness. 
Critics did not perceive that the conflict of Titus had already taken 
place and that it was now Bérénice’s turn to struggle with the 
destiny she did not want to accept. In his usual manner, Racine 
had entitled his tragedy with the name of the victim, but in this 
case, the victim was agent as well. The conduct of Titus was not 
always as heroic as Fréron would have it (though one might 
argue that his suffering was hidden from the public gaze). It was, 
however, the conduct of Bérénice which ought to have occupied 
the critics’ attention. 

With regard to morality, a popular eighteenth-century con- 
cern, the Bérénice of Racine was acknowledged to be very vir- 
tuous, so virtuous in fact, that it had been in order to please her 


86 one apparently persistent, but was foolish and out of character. Both 


minor criticism was made by La 
Motte (iv.178-179), who objected 
that Bérénice’s fear that Titus might 
be avoiding her out of jealousy (iii. v) 


L. Racine (Rem. i.382) and Voltaire 
(xxxii.279) defended her action as in 
keeping with her situation and par- 
donable in a lover. 
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that Titus had acquired the virtues which so endeared him to his 
people (thus making his separation from her all the more im- 
perative). Yet Louis Racine (Rem. i.24-25) thought she was the 
most dangerous of his father’s virtuous heroines. Her virtue 
and the eventual triumph of duty over love only disguised a 
concomitant lesson all the more dangerous, he explained, because 
it was not perceived at once (Rem. i.352-354): ‘Quand la passion 
est peinte avec des couleurs si vives et si séduisantes, il est bien a 
craindre qu’on n’en soit plus touché que de la morale.’ Rousseau, 
in his Lettre à d’Alembert, later developed the same line of reason- 
ing. A spectator might experience only repugnance at first 
for the weakness of this Roman emperor, Rousseau argued, but 
he would probably end by pitying him and resenting the sacrifice 
demanded by duty. It was for this reason, too, that Riccoboni 
excluded Bérénice from his reformed theatre. 

A doubtful moral value, however, could not adequately ex- 
plain the limited stage career of Bérénice (cf. Phédre). Nor could 
the fact that it was based entirely on love. Furthermore, an 
ordinary audience would not be as sensitive as Voltaire either to 
the elegance of the versification or the seeming triviality of the 
dialogue which it supposedly disguised. Because la comédie 
larmoyante and la tragédie bourgeoise were growing in popularity, 
it is hardly likely that audiences objected, like Voltaire, to the 
mélange des genres. To complicate the matter further, revivals of 
Bérénice in 1752 (LQET vi.66-67) and in 1783 (AL i.137-140) 
were reported to have been very warmly received by modest but 
appreciative audiences. Statistics also show that only one of the 
59 eighteenth-century performances was attended by an audience 
of fewer than 200 persons. Performed far less often than Bajazet 
(145), it was nevertheless better attended on the average. 

The figures suggest that Bérénice was staged less often for a 
reason other than lack of popular appeal. Perhaps this was, asa 
number of critics proposed, because an actress who could do 
justice to the title role was rarely available. If on the other hand, 
the favourable eye-witness accounts alluded to above were only 
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exceptions to the rule, or if the statistics of Bérénice were com- 
pared with those of the most frequently staged Racinian tragedies, 
one must conclude that popular reaction did enter into the 
actors’ decision not to perform this play very often. It is most 
likely that the tragedy’s utter simplicity failed to appeal to a large 
number, or at least that the actors feared it would not. Someone 
like Seran de La Tour (pp.230-231) might defend the denoue- 
ment as highly theatrical and as the finest part of Bérénice. More 
likely than not, however, the general attitude was reflected in a 
comment made by Fréron (LQET vi.62-63), who affirmed that 
it had been infinitely more difficult to write Bérénice than any 
of the mediocre tragedies ‘chargées d’incidents, de situations, et 
de ce qu’on appelle coups de théatre’ that were now flooding the 
stage. Yet, he recognized, his age seemed willing to forget the 
fundamental importance of simplicity as an element of good 
literature. 

It may be more accurate, in a sense, to say that Bérénice, not 
Britannicus, was the tragedy for connoisseurs. 


Esther 


When Esther was first performed publicly in 1721, its original 
three acts had been lengthened into the conventional five, and 
some of the choruses and all of the singing had been eliminated. 
The play was a dismal failure. After 8 performances before an 
average audience of only 471 spectators, it was withdrawn for 
the remainder of the century. 

To explain this failure, La Harpe suggested that representation 
on the stage had revealed basic weaknesses in the plot and charac- 
ters which the prestige surrounding the circumstances of the first 
performances had once minimized (Z vi.8). (Esther was written 
at the request of mme de Maintenon and first performed by her 
pupils at Saint-Cyr on 26 January 168957. The plot was found to 


67 for a description and an analysis Picard, La Carriére de Jean Racine 
of the circumstances, see Raymond (nouvelle éd., Paris 1961), pp.393-414. 
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be undramatic—neither Esther nor Mardochée was ever in any 
real danger—and therefore uninteresting. The Jewish people 
were in great danger, of course, but that did not satisfy La Harpe 
since the fate of ‘quelques personnages intéressants’ was not 
linked to theirs (Z vi.5-6). As for the characters, with the excep- 
tion of Esther, whose role was perfect, La Harpe criticized 
Zarès (wife of Aman) and Mardochée as completely useless, and 
Assuérus as unreasonable and irresponsible. Aman was particu- 
larly reprehensible because he was a very ordinary person who 
took extraordinary offense at an unextraordinary incident. He 
further violated Ja bienséance when, having been denounced, 
he offered Esther his support in obtaining clemency for the Jews, 
and when, rejected by her, he fell at her feet begging mercy 
(L vi.6-8): ‘Cette bassesse le rend vil, après que sa confiance Pa 
rendu ridicule.’6* 

Both Voltaire (M. xxiv.226-227) and Parfaict (xv.426-442) 
expressed similar views. They recognized that Escher fulfilled 
the conditions for a good play, but also felt that it did not en- 
gender enough interest to be successful. It failed to arouse the 
feelings of pity and terror necessary to tragedy, ‘ce vif senti- 
ment, qui est l’âme de ce genre d’ouvrage, in the words of 
Parfaict. 

Together with La Harpe (Z vi.8-14), Parfaict considered the 
diction of Esther to be its greatest merit: it was filled with ‘(une) 
élégante poésie, pleine de morceaux brillants et souvent sublimes,’ 
but nevertheless, ‘le spectateur fixé sur les personnages, ne sentit 
que le charme de la poésie, et ne prit aucune part à l’action qui les 
rassemblait. Esther was ‘divinement écrit, wrote Voltaire 
(Best. 12239), but plot was what made a stage success of plays. 
However correct and elegant, or even sublime, its style, its sub- 
ject, on which the plot depended, was ‘bien moins naturel, 


68 Aman’s conduct was certainly de- called Aman ‘un favori enivré de sa 
grading, but La Harpe ought not have fortune’ rather than ‘un grand per- 
been shocked. He was only acting in sonnage.’ 
character, and La Harpe himself had 
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moins vraisemblable, moins intéressant, que celui d’Heraclius’. 
When one recalls that Voltaire did not think Héraclius was 
naturel, vraisemblable or intéressant, the full impact of his com- 
parison is felt. Despite his severe criticisms of Corneille’s play, 
however, Voltaire did say that its foundation was noble, dramatic 
and appealing. Esther, on the other hand, was fit only for “des 
petites filles de couvent’ and to flatter mme de Maintenon. Such 
a subject, he continued, tongue in cheek, was proper only to 
Sacred Scripture; anywhere else, it was revolting to the mind. 
Assuérus was a case in point; ‘Personne ne peut concevoir 
qu’un roi soit assez sot pour ne pas savoir, au bout d’un an, de 
quel pays est sa femme, et assez fou pour condamner toute une 
nation à la mort parce qu’on n’a pas fait la révérence à son minis- 
tre.’ So negative was Voltaire’s reaction to Esther, as has already 
been noted, that—reproach of reproaches—he refused to call it 
a tragedy. It was, he said, no more than the dramatization of an 
Old testament story (xxvii.301). 

Mercier (Essai, p.282) was in agreement with Voltaire. For 
him, Esther was the best of Racine’s tragedies ‘par la beauté, 
la noblesse et la rondeur de l’expression.’ But at the same time 
it was ‘une pièce incroyable pour quiconque a un peu de logique 
en tête.” There was little more to this play, in his opinion, than 
some very fine verse. 

At the opposite end of the critical spectrum, Argenson (p. 
284) disagreed completely with La Harpe, Voltaire, Parfaict and 
Mercier. He judged Esther to be the weakest tragedy of Racine, 
but not because of its subject, which he found ‘fournissant assez 
d’intérét et de situation.’ His complaint was directed instead at 
the versification so vaunted by others: ‘Il la fit [la tragédie] en 
peu de temps, la faiblesse des vers s’en ressent bien.’ Despite the 
authority of La Harpe and Voltaire, Argenson’s criticism is 
one we frequently encounter, from the seventeenth century 
onward. It is even reflected to a certain degree in the somewhat 
extensive notes written on Esther by the moralist Sébastien 


Chamfort. 
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Chamfort’s remarks, ‘Essai d’un commentaire sur Racine— 
Notes sur Esther’ (v.7-84) are a curious mixture of rapturous 
praise and minute criticism couched in an often excessively 
lyrical language‘. In general, Chamfort concurred with La 
Harpe’s analysis of the play, but on the subject of Esther herself 
he differed radically. The young queen was admirable, in his 
opinion, only until she refused to show mercy to the condemned 
Aman: ‘Nous sommes fachés de voir Esther parler si éloquem- 
ment, lorsque nous voyons que, non contente de servir son 
peuple, elle veut encore satisfaire son propre ressentiment.’ He 
admitted, however, that the magic of Racine’s style had hidden 
this flaw from him until he had read the play twenty times”. 

With regard to Esther’s style, Chamfort implied that it was 
usually considered flawless, and he agreed with Voltaire and La 
Harpe that this alone redeemed the inherent defectiveness of the 
subject. Nevertheless, he then proceeded to examine Esther for 
‘de trés petits défauts de style,’ laboriously spelling out his 
‘doutes littéraires, thus continuing the tradition initiated by 
Olivet and others in the early part of the century. His criticisms 
were by no means entirely negative, so that when he concluded 
in ecstatic praise of ‘lonction du style,’ there was no real con- 
tradiction. Esther might be, he thought, Racine’s most elegantly 
written tragedy, in spite of its imperfections. At least he was sure 


69 for example, in answer to poten- 
tial critics of his notes, Chamfort tells 
them (v.64) to blame Racine: ‘car 
nous devenons, en le lisant, comme 
ces sybarites délicats, qui toujours 
voluptueusement couchés sur des du- 
vets de fleursy finissaient par se sentir 
blessés d’une feuille de rose pliée 
en deux.’ 

70 the truth is that Esther rejected 
Aman’s first offer, which she knew to 
be a lie. When Aman threw himself at 
her feet for mercy, he was interrupted 
by the return of the king who thought 
he was trying to seduce the queen 
and who sent him to his death without 
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further explanation. Racine was fol- 
lowing exactly the biblical story (see 
Esther vii.7-8). It is somewhat in- 
comprehensible that Chamfort failed 
to recognize fidelity to /es moeurs here, 
while elsewhere (p.14) he exclaimed 
with delight over Assuérus’ use of the 
word ‘brother’ instead of ‘spouse.’ 
(In actual fact, Racine was merely 
copying the Latin scriptural wording: 
‘Ego sum frater tuus, noli metuere.’) 
Voltaire, in his criticism of Assuérus, 
and La Harpe, in his remarks on Aman, 
were committing the same kind of 
oversight. 
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of its impression on him: ‘Elle produit sur moi le double effet de 
Pode et de la tragédie en même temps”. Outre les sentiments de 
pitié et de crainte qu’elle me fait éprouver tour à tour, je me sens 
encore en la lisant, dans une sorte d’enthousiasme continuel.’ 
Though Æsther read very well, it could never be acceptable on 
stage, Chamfort declared, because of the essential defect in the 
title role. With regard to its reputed popularity among readers of 
Racine, Chamfort had a unique, if debatable, hypothesis. The 
explanation he proposed was that the reading of an unstaged play 
offered greater novelty than that ofa play often seen at the theatre. 
Louis Racine had no explanation for either the indifference of 
audiences or the enthusiasm of readers; he simply ignored the 
whole question. Instead, in his Remarques (vi.202-233), which 
were considerably more favourable than a brief allusion made to 
Esther five years earlier in his Mémoires (Mesnard i.321-322), he 
condemned the expansion into five acts’, admired the ‘respect 
mêlé d'admiration? which characterized Assuérus’ love for 
Esther, praised the choruses, approved the lesson in governing 
which Racine was supposedly giving to Louis xv in the form 
of a courtly entertainment, defended Racine’s observance of 
unity of time and place”, and declared the play’s style to be 


“1 pp.16-35 of Chamfort’s study 
are devoted to a curious comparison 
of Racine and Jean Baptiste Rousseau, 
in which he concluded that comparison 
between these two great men was not 
possible. He then discussed whether it 
was easier to write a tragedy or an ode. 

72 while L. Racine preferred the 
three-act version, Riccoboni gave an 
example of the force of prejudice when 
he suggested that only the length of 
Esther kept it from being extremely 
popular: ‘Si cette piéce avait cinq 
actes, elle ne plairait guére moins 
qu’ Athalie qui réunit en sa faveur tous 
les suffrages’ (cited in L. Racine, 
vi.203) (It is very doubtful that 
Riccoboni could be proven right. The 
play was given in five acts during the 


eighteenth century with the most 
mediocre results. Another cogent 
argument is there is simply not enough 
material to warrant five acts.) 

73 the nature of the subject made 
perfect unity of place impossible, he 
said. But at least everything took place 
in the same palace. The time was more 
than the duration of the play’s action, 
but within the twelve-hour limit set by 
Aristotle. The fact that most of this 
time was at night, when Assuérus and 
Aman were asleep instead of active, 
was unusual and rather defective. But 
‘que de beautés réparent ce léger 
défaut!” The critic was much less 
indulgent when Corneille stepped 
beyond the narrow bounds of these 
same rules. 
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entirely acceptable. Because he was very sensitive to anything 
unfavourable said about his father’s tragedies, the younger 
Racine’s supposition that people were either mistaken or else 
more critical of Esther’s style than Racine or Boileau had been 
confirms our suspicion that this style was less immune to criticism 
than the judgments of Voltaire, La Harpe or Le Franc de Pom- 
pignan would suggest”. At best, it can be considered a moot 
question, with as many defenders as critics. One can safely as- 
sume, however, that most defenders and critics knew Esther 
only through reading. This situation gave the critics an import- 
ant advantage: none of Esther’s lauded perfections were tested 
again on the stage until the following century, when men proved 
willing to put aside the prejudices that had developed against this 
‘très beau poème’ (AZ (1771), v.15)"5. 


La Thebaide 


La Thébaide, ou les frères ennemis was the first tragedy written 
by Racine, and last among those of his works performed between 
1715 and 1789. From the inception of the Comédie française in 
1680 to the end of 1965, it was staged only 20 times, 8 of which 
fell in the period under study. Its average audience size in the 
eighteenth century was 450, seven more than the 443 low of 
Bajazet. 

Little was said of this tragedy, and understandably. It was 
Racine’s coup d'essai, and was marked by the faults prevalent in 
the theatre at that time—wit, declamation, a superfluous love 
element. It was also written before Racine had found the style 
best suited to his abilities. 


74 Jean Jacques Lefranc, marquis de 
Pompignan, Œuvres (Paris 1783- 
1784), iii.266-267. 

75 Esther was performed 151 times 
during the nineteenth century, its 
greatest popularity being in the first 
three decades. (Perhaps the prevailing 
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lyricism of the Romantic movement 
created a favourable climate for 
Racine’s lyrical drama.) Up to 31 
December 1965, it had been per- 
formed 75 times in the twentieth 
century. 
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There were two basic attitudes toward La Thébaide among 
critics. First, there was a frankly negative one, illustrated by 
Argenson (pp.97, 286). The play was bad, he declared, Racine’s 
worst, and the author should have rejected it entirely when he 
wrote Andromaque, instead of asking the public’s indulgence: 
‘car rien ne sent mieux lapprentif. C’est un grand sujet à la 
grecque entièrement gâté. Un massacre universel. Racine, par 
zèle de novice, se pique de n’admettre point ou peu d’amour; le 
peu qu’il y en a est faux. Créon est un caractère follement abomin- 
able. Des répétitions continuelles.’ Olivet, in his own way, 
also said as much when he declined to comment on the play in 
his Remarques de grammaire sur Racine. ‘Le mérite de ses autres 
tragédies,” he offered by way of explanation (p.8), ‘demande 
qu’on ferme les yeux sur l’essai d’un jeune homme.’ 

By and large, however, critics were of a more optimistic frame 
of mind. They knew the play was certainly not as good as those 
to come, but it promised already the rich harvest to follow. It was 
not like the first work of any other author, La Porte exclaimed 
(DD iii.264): ‘C’est le germe des plus rares talents; c’est l’aurore 
du plus beau jour.’ Even Brumoy admitted (ii.452) that here and 
there in the play Racine was already Racine’. 

There were serious shortcomings, to be sure. The character of 
Créon received much criticism because his love for Antigone 
was neither natural, nor likely, nor effective. It seemed ‘plus 
digne de Tartuffe que d’un père qui vient de perdre ses deux 
fils, et qui a bouleversé l'Etat pour régner, in the opinion of 
Brumoy (ii.458-459), who justifiably questioned such a combi- 
nation of love and ambition’’. The two brothers met with the 
disapproval of La Harpe (Z v.285) because neither of them was 
sympathetic. Both were equally guilty and odious, he thought, 
the one a usurper of the throne, the other an enemy of his coun- 
try. The fundamental difficulty rested with the subject, as far as 


76 see also: La Harpe, LZ v.284; 77 see also: La Harpe, LZ v.285-286; 
Palissot ii.80-81; L. Racine, Rem. i.26. L. Racine, Rem. i.67. 
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La Harpe was concerned, and the plot invented by Racine had 
not improved it’®. 

Regarding style, there were the much frowned on stances, 
long and unnecessary dialogue, and even, as in Corneille’s works, 
long drawn-out reasoning in place of spontaneous emotion”. 
Antigone’s monologue (v. i), for instance, was more clever than 
sorrowful. ‘Ses chagrins lui laissent le temps de faire des anti- 
thèses,’ remarked Parfaict (ix.306). Even Louis Racine acknowl- 
edged that La Thébaide contained lines written by a young man 
who wished to show off his cleverness (Rem. i.66; Mémoires, 
Mesnard, i.226). 

But along with the obvious weaknesses, critics called attention 
to the scene in act Iv in which Etéocle and Polynice confront 
each other in the presence of Jocaste, and the narration of the 
combat between them which brings the play to a close. The 
brothers, although equally reprehensible, were finely differen- 
tiated, according to La Harpe (Z v.287), and their mutual hatred 
was forcefully rendered: ‘Le poète a eu l’art de nuancer deux 
caractéres dominés par un méme sentiment, et ce mérite seul 
suffirait pour annoncer le talent dramatique que le judicieux 
Molière aperçut et encouragea dans le premier ouvrage de 
Racine. Polynice a plus de noblesse et de fierté. Etéocle plus de 
férocité et de fureur. 

Most critics also judged the versification of La Thébaide to be 
promising, although it was occasionally overrated. La Harpe’s 
realistic appraisal singled out some well written passages, but, on 
the whole, reserved praise for the markedly improved versifica- 
tion of Racine’s next tragedy, Alexandre. 


4 


78 cf. L. Racine, Rem. i.31 (also pp. 


pides, whose horrible subject he had 
28, 33): ‘Le poète ne néglige aucun 


toned down very much. 


coup de pinceau, mais il peint un 
sujet peu agréable” Brumoy was 
wrong, he said; Racine had not imi- 
tated Seneca and Rotrou, but Euri- 
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79 La Harpe attributed the defects in 
Racine’s two early tragedies to his 
imitation of Corneille. See Z v.285, 
290. 
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Alexandre le grand® 


Alexandre (1665) is the play Corneille is said to have read 
before advising Racine to abandon drama for a form of poetry 
more suited to him. But it was also read by Saint-Evremond, 
who, though loyal to Corneille and critical of Racine, decided 
nevertheless that tragedy was no longer in danger of dying with 
Corneille. 

Eighteenth-century critics found the style of Alexandre to be 
definitely better than that of La Thébaide. In the words of La 
Harpe (L v.289): ‘C’est la première de nos pièces qui ait été 
écrite avec cette élégance qui consiste dans la propriété des termes, 
dans la noblesse de l’expression, dans le nombre et la cadence 
des vers.’ Louis Racine (Rem. i.79-80, 95, 96) noted still much 
room for improvement, still a penchant for conceits. But he also 
noted a precision and a nobility of tone not previously attained.*! 

Most critics, however, were less interested in style than in 
characterization. Ever since the oft-quoted ‘Dissertation sur la 
tragédie de Racine intitulée: Alexandre le grand’ was published 
in 1666 by Saint-Evremond, Racine had been accused of clothing 
characters from antiquity in modern dress®?. Specifically, that 
dress was /a galanterie. It was not in jest that Louis Racine asked 
who was the hero of Alexandre (Rem. i.73). He agreed with 
Saint-Evremond that, practically speaking, it was Porus. For 
although Alexandre’s great exploits were lauded on every side, 
his own words belied his reputation. ‘Quand on le voit en per- 
sonne, observed Fontenelle (iii.15), ‘il n’est occupé que de 
l'amour d’une petite Cléophile que le spectateur n’estime pas 


80 26 performances from 1680 to the 
present: 22 times from 1680 to 1700; 
3 times in 1704; once in the nineteenth 
century. 

81 Argenson (pp.281-282) joined the 
ranks of the optimists for this play. 
He was much more lenient about its 
flaws than he had been about those of 


La Thébaide, and pleased by the 
beauty of many of its lines, as well as 
the sentiments of some of the charac- 
ters. 

82 for the text of the analysis, see 
Saint-Evremond, Œuvres en prose, 
ed. René Ternois (Paris 1962-1966), 
ii.84-102. 
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beaucoup.’ Even Alexandre’s noble gesture of returning to 
Porus the land he had taken from him was not enough to over- 
come this impression, in Fontenelle’s view**. 

This was, of course, the way most heroes at the time were 
made to speak, and, as Voltaire said, Racine’s verse was purer 
than most. But, continued Voltaire, the character of Alexandre 
was not any the less distorted for that. To make matters worse, 
Alexandre contained an example of what Voltaire scornfully 
called ‘ces scénes d’ambassadeurs d’amour,’ in which Ephestion 
appeared as the ‘fidèle confidant du beau feu de son maitre.’*4 

Less obvious but no less serious were a number of flaws in the 
construction of the plot#5. The subject could not be the triumph 
of Alexandre over Porus because that was assured by the end of 
act 111. It made no sense either to say that it was the restoration to 
the throne of Cléophile by Alexandre. He was waging war with 
Porus, not with Cléophile. Furthermore, she had already been 
defeated, captured and released by Alexandre, who now appeared 
to be engaged in combat in order to find her. In any case, his 
love for Cléophile, which was the soul of the tragedy, was not 
in the least tragic. The play aroused neither pity nor fear, and the 
denouement was unhappy only for Taxile, a secondary character. 
The action, whatever it was, was almost non-existent and seemed 
to consist mostly of useless conversations. Finally, if this action 
was directed toward a lesson, the moral was as obscure as the 
subject. 

Thus did critics of the eighteenth century view Alexandre. 
Clearly, Racine made amazing progress in his next tragedy two 


83 see also: «Argenson, p.282; La 
Harpe, L v.289, 291; La Porte, DD 
1.37; Léris, p.15; L. Racine, Rem. i.68, 
99-100; M. xxiii.415, xxxiii.38-39. 
Parfaict (ix.402-403) cited the author 
of a 1741 publication entitled Diverses 
remarques, who proposed that there 
were two heroes instead of one. 

84 Voltaire criticized Boileau for 
placing Alexandre above Quinault’s 
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Astrate. Both plays were mediocre, he 
thought, though not without merit. 
If one was better, it was Astrate. 
Voltaire attributed to Quinault con- 
siderable influence over the young 
Racine, but he appears to be the only 
one to have done so. 

85 seers Lai Harpe:nZaüv:29:50L2 
Racine, Rem. i.71-73. 
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years later. For Andromaque has always been one of Racine’s 
most admired and most popular compositions. 


Conclusions 


The above studies have shown that the eighteenth-century 
appraisal of Racine was by no means ‘monolithic.’ A form of 
literary ‘idolatry’ was certainly practiced by some, but it was 
by no means universal and even its most faithful practitioners 
developed nuanced positions. Voltaire’s judgments, in particular, 
are seen to be more complex than might at first be expected; an 
exquisite style was the aspect of the Racinian talent which ap- 
pealed most to him. A close scrutiny of his remarks on Racine 
evokes the strong suspicion that, for him, this elegance of style 
was the redeeming feature of a theatre otherwise as defective— 
or almost as defective—as that of Corneille. Comparison of the 
tenor of his approach with that of La Harpe, who genuinely 
admired nearly all of Racine’s works, also leaves his motives open 
to question. 

Voltaire was not the only person to experience and voice 
reservations about certain aspects of Racinian theatre. Many others 
criticized some elements of it as sharply as he criticized Corneille 
in his Commentaires. But these criticisms extended, for the most 
part, to particular matters, and rarely were intended to condemn 
an entire play. Even in the case of Racine’s earliest efforts, critics 
tended to be more lenient than they were toward Corneille’s 
experiments, early or late. Where Racine was thought to fail, 
his style was usually judged to be his saving grace (although even 
that was not always immune to negative remarks). 

On the Parisian stage, the tragedies of Racine were more 
frequently brought to life than those of Corneille. Over and over, 
however, the remarks of critics make it clear that, in their opinion, 
their perfections could be properly appreciated only in the se- 
clusion of one’s study, in a reflective, even studious reading. 
Such an attitude was bound to foster an atmosphere of isolation 
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in which appreciation of Racine—and our investigation has 
shown that eighteenth-century admirers did not appreciate him 
much better than Corneille—tended to fossilize, as it were. By 
the century’s end, Racine was as much a figure of the past as 
Corneille, thanks to this emphasis and to trends of development 
of contemporary theatre. 

Over the years, certain Racinian tragedies have retained 
roughly the same rank assigned to them by eighteenth-century 
audiences: Athalie, Bajazet, Esther, Mithridate, and, of course, 
the earliest plays. The popularity of others, as may be expected, 
has improved with the passage of time: Andromaque (third place 
to first); Bérénice (eighth place to fourth); Britannicus (fourth 
place to second). Still others have lost some ground: Phédre 
first place to third); [phigénie (second place to ninth). 

Though their degree of popularity may continue to change, 
these tragedies will remain in active repertories for a long time 
to come. Bases of appreciation have, of course, shifted, and they 
may never have been totally determined by popularity alone. 
In the eighteenth century, attitudes were often influenced by a 
subtle spirit of partisanship long after the quarrel of the ancients 
and the moderns, and Racine’s tragedies were held up, rather 
paradoxically, as inimitable models among a host of mediocre 
copies in an effort to reanimate a dying genre. Today, pride of 
heritage has assumed an even greater importance than in the 
days of Voltaire, and it is as strong a factor in the regular revival 
of Racine’s plays as the artistic challenge that new interpretations 
of accepted masterpieces always offer. The ultimate test and 
tribute, however, is that, regardless of the reasons, Racine’s 
theatre remains as alive and significant today as then. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Tragedies of Corneille 


Examination of statistics 


It would be unnecessary as well as impossible to trace a com- 
pletely flattering profile of Corneille’s popularity in the eight- 
eenth century. During his own lifetime, his career, which 
spanned half a century (1625-1674) was fertile in both triumphs 
and failures. To a certain extent, as the eighteenth century 
acknowledged, his triumphs excuse the failures, while these in 
turn enhance the value of his masterpieces. Moreover, the less 
successful plays, as contemporary criticism has demonstrated, are 
indispensable to an accurate and comprehensive appreciation of 
Corneille’s contributions to French tragedy. Unfortunate at 
times as illustrations of neo-classical principles, they none the less 
provide fascinating insights into an artistic genius as creative as 
it was prolific and longlived. 

The eighteenth century, however, was unable to grasp much 
significance in Corneille’s earliest and latest dramatic efforts. 
If we may use as an example one of Voltaire’s closest friends, 
Cideville, it held that ‘le milieu de ses ouvrages est admirable, 
le commencement est d’un homme qui lutte contre le mauvais 
goût de son siècle, et la fin d’un vieillard faible qui perd sa 
lumière” (Best. Do778). Of Corneille’s thirty-three compositions, 


1the past ten years, in particular, 
have been characterized by a renewal 
of interest in the less well-known 
tragedies of Corneille, beginning with 
an article by Charles Camproux on 
‘La Verte vieillesse de Corneille’ in 


1959 (PMLA Bibliography, 6269). 


Plays which have attracted the atten- 
tion of critics include: Pompée (8695); 
Nicoméde (8696); Sertorius (8698); 
Pertharite (8705); Médée (8709); 
Théodore (8710); Œdipe (9837); 
Suréna (9839). 
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twenty-one may be called tragedies, and only eleven of these 
were performed between 1715 and 1789?. Except for Œdipe and 
Sertorius, they were all written before Corneille’s first retirement 
from the theatre in 1652. This fact of theatrical history speaks for 
itself. 

In terms of number of performances, Corneille’s plays ranked 
far below those of Racine®, though none of them made as poor 
a showing as La Thébaide and Esther, and the audiences at- 
tracted by three of them (Don Sanche d’Aragon, Polyeucte, La 
Mort de Pompée) never fell below 200 paying spectators. (Every 
one of the ten tragedies of Racine did.) The average audience 
size was, as has already been noted, a fairly constant figure, and 
so cannot be helpful in determining the popularity of Corneille’s 
tragedies in relation to each other. Le Cid, for instance, ranked 
first in number of performances, but third in average audience 
size, while Don Sanche was ninth in performances and third in 
average audience size. According, therefore, to number of 
performances only, those tragedies of Corneille which were 
staged during the period under question were, in descending order 
of popularity: Le Cid (234); Rodogune (173); Héraclius (165); 
Horace (146); Cinna and Polyeucte (141); La Mort de Pompée 
(59); Nicomède (56); Sertorius (33); Don Sanche d'Aragon (31); 
and @dipe (22)*. (If the one hundred calendar years of the eight- 
eenth century are considered, Horace becomes the third most 
popular Cornelian tragedy, Héraclius drops from third to sixth 


2 in the case of Corneille, the appel- 
lation ‘tragedy’ must be interpreted 
rather broadly. Le Cid was first pre- 


La Toison d’or (‘pièces à machines’), 
Psyché (‘comédie-ballet’?) and his 
nine comedies. 


sented as a tragicomedy. Don Sanche, 
Pulchérie and Tite et Bérénice were 
termed heroic comedies, and yet they 
do not differ essentially from Nico- 
méde which was called a tragedy. For 
the purposes of the present study, all 
of Corneille’s works are considered 
tragedies (i. e., dramas of a serious 
nature and a certain elevation of tone 
and style) except Androméde and 
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3 Le Cid, Corneille’s most popular 
play, was performed 234 times, while 
Iphigénie, Racine’s second most popu- 
lar play, enjoyed 258 performances. 

+ Joannidès listed two performances 
of Médée for the year 1763, but 
Lancaster (CF, p.807) decided it must 
be the Médée of Longepierre since 
two children took part in it. 
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place, Polyeucte moves into fourth place, Pompée back to eighth, 
and @drpe ahead to eleventh place.) Eighteenth-century attitudes 
toward these tragedies will be examined in this order, after the 
remaining plays (which were not produced in the eighteenth 
century) have been discussed as a group. 


The Minor tragedies 


The pattern of Corneille’s career is a very uneven one, whether 
we consider individual plays or the totality of his dramatic works. 
None of his tragedies, not even the best, was found to be perfect 
(cf. La Motte iv.388). His finest scenes were said to be far superior 
to any of Racine’s, but these were only part of a whole. And 
they, too, were marred by negligences or other imperfections. 
In the words of Formey (p.75): ‘on trouve dans les meilleures 
pièces de Corneille de vieux mots, des discours quelquefois 
embarrassés, et des endroits qui sentent le déclamateur.’ As for 
the whole of Corneille’s career, only the compositions of the 
middle period were held in esteem. Parfaict (ix. i) was kinder than 
many in designating the later tragedies as ‘les restes précieux 
de la muse de Pierre Corneille” Du Bos (ii.436), for example, 
ranked the Venceslas of Rotrou far above some of Corneille’s 
plays, and Rotrou, while he was judged to be the only other 
dramatist of some stature before 1650, was normally ranked below 
Corneille in the eighteenth century. 

There were various responses to the unevenness of Corneille’s 
career. Men might excuse his failures, his ‘moments d’imperfec- 
tion,’ in view of his masterpieces which had established ‘les 
règles et les beautés de l’art de Melpomène’ (Sabatier ii.42). Or 
they might nostalgically point out passages in the weaker plays 
that recalled the former grandeur. Corneille was to these men 
like the setting sun ‘qui a toujours la méme grandeur, mais n’a 
plus tant d’ardeur ni de force’ (WP i.230). One could also be 
simply realistic: rescuing tragedy from chaos, Corneille had been 
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indeed like the sun dispelling dark clouds, Voisenon was quoted 
as saying (in Sabatier ii.4o); but eventually those clouds over- 
came him because ‘il avait trop de force pour avoir de l’élégance.’ 
Again, one could choose to be pragmatic: the lesser plays meas- 
ured the progress of the master, encouraged beginners, and 
provided examples of what not to do in writing a tragedy’. 
Or appreciatively indulgent (Fréron citing approvingly Saint- 
Evremond in AL (1760), viii.232): ‘son imagination vaste, son 
génie inépuisable a laissé dans ses expressions trop de confusion, 
comme s’il était impossible d’être si profond et si solide, et assez 
clair en même temps.” Above all, men were told to be respectful 
toward this benefactor of humanity, who had revealed to man 
his innate dignity, led him to the practice of virtue by means of 
illustrious examples and pleasurable experiences, and shown him 
of what heights man was capable together with the rewards of 
conquering self (Gaillard, p.38): ‘le génie raboteux, inégal, 
indocile aux leçons du goût, néglige dédaigneusement les détails, 
mêle les grands défauts aux grandes perfections, brille, s’éclipse, 
brille encore, s'écarte, s'élève, retombe, admirable dans ses 
élans, respectable jusques dans ses chutes.’ 

Regarding efforts to explain (z. e., to understand) Corneille’s 
unevenness, La Motte (iv.388-389) proposed the very practical 
reason of an overcrowded programme. In addition, it was gener- 
ally assumed that the period during which he first wrote was to 
blame. Later in his career, it was his unwillingness or his inability 
to change with his times. Also, with so much to do for an art 
still stumbling about in darkness, he could concentrate on only 
one thing at a time; eventually, weariness or satisfaction with his 
progress (which appeared like perfection in his milieu) prevented 
him from advancing any farther. In a certain sense, La Motte 
reflected (iv.60-64), dramatists like Corneille, Rotrou and Du 
Ryer must have needed a great deal more flexibility and imagin- 
ation to follow the poor taste of their times than to have avoided 


5 Journal de Trévoux, (Janvier 1724), 
pp.26-27. 
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it: ‘ils ont pris deux peines pour une: l’une de penser sensément, 
et l'autre de masquer ce qu’ils pensaient de judicieux sous le jeu 
frivole des figures.’ 

Subtle reasoning aside, one could safely presume that, had 
Corneille lived at any other time, he would surely have avoided 
the faults for which he was criticized (Suard, Mélanges, iv.197- 
200). (One could not safely presume this in Voltaire’s presence. 
He found inexcusable Corneille’s apparent failure to profit from 
the example of purity of style set by Racine and Boileau.) As it 
was, went this type of explanation, Corneille had no guides, no 
limitations, no adequate means of expression, only a language 
still in a state of flux and evolution with which to work. But with 
this unreliable tool he had created the tragic art, leaving it to 
others to perfect it further. While his subject inspired him, his 
genius sustained him. It abandoned him when his subject did: 
‘il n’avait pas assez d’art pour le remplacer (son sujet), quoiqu’il 
fût facile de prouver que l’art ne lui a pas toujours manqué.’ 

In short, then, Corneille’s unevenness was attributed to the 
tastes of his times on the one hand and to a personal lack of taste 
on the other. Even though he had composed such masterpieces as 
Cinna and Polyeucte, his only secret seemed to have been his 
instinct (or génie); without it, he was no longer Corneille (Alem- 
bert 11.356; La Harpe, Z v.269). (At least this hypothesis had the 
virtue of explaining his many ‘bad’ plays.) Having written in an 
age when /e goût was still being formed, he deserved the highest 
commendation, and pardon for his imperfections (La Harpe, Z 
v.189-190): ‘On peut bien l’excuser, lorsque, emporté par un 
vol si hardi, il ne songe pas même comment il pourra s’y sou- 
tenir. Il tombe, il est vrai, mais ce n’est pas comme ceux qui 
n’ont fait que des efforts inutiles pour s’élever; il tombe après 
qu’on l’a perdu de vue, après qu’il est resté longtemps àune hauteur 
où personne n'avait atteint. . .on voit toujours avec une curiosité 
mêlée d’intérêt ces monuments anciens, sublimes dans quelques 
parties et imparfaits dans l’ensemble, qui appartiennent à la 
naissance des arts.’ 
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In spite of a professed willingness to be indulgent, however, 
some critics were in practice unable to compromise their standard 
of absolute perfection. ‘Un homme de la trempe de Corneille se 
juge par son génie et non par ses défauts, La Harpe had said 
(L iv.30); yet he judged him in large part by his faults. Judg- 
ment by comparison with Racine inevitably led to that. 

On the whole, therefore, the eighteenth-century critic felt 
obliged to condemn the minor tragedies of Corneille. There are 
interesting exceptions to this situation here and there in their 
criticism, however, and for this reason it will be good to glanceatit. 

With the exception of Médée (1635), Corneille’s first tragedy, 
and Théodore (1646) and Pertharite (1651), both of which failed 
miserably from the very beginning, Corneille’s minor tragedies 
are those written during the last ten years of his literary career: 
Sophonisbe (1663); Othon (1664); Agésilas (1666); Attila (1667); 
Tite et Bérénice (1670); Pulchérie (1672); and Suréna (1674). 
To them could be added Don Sanche (1650), Œdipe (1659) and 
Sertorius (1662), all performed during the period under study, 
but still considered quite unworthy of the author of Cinna, as 
Voltaire was wont to call him. 

At the end of the century, La Harpe disposed of these trage- 
dies in three pages of his Lycée (v.249-251) which could hardly 
be called a discussion at all. He could see in them no more than 
‘des lueurs passagères d’un génie éteint—four decent lines in the 
exposition of Othon, another four lines ‘d’une expression éner- 
gique spoken by Syphax in Sophonisbe. Tite et Bérénice elicited 
only pity for Corneille in view of his foolish defiance of his young 
rival. Pertharite was noteworthy only for Voltaire’s discovery of 
a strong resemblance between its second act and certain basic 
situations in Andromaque. Agésilas did not deserve Fontenelle’s 
exaggerated praise, and the rest of these plays— Théodore, Attila, 
Pulchérie, Suréna—were utterly devoid of any merit at all. 

Such scathing criticism from the pen of La Harpe was not with- 
out an important precedent. Thirty-odd years before the Lycée 
appeared, Voltaire’s repeated condemnations, particularly in his 
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commentaires and in his correspondence dating from the time of 
their preparation (1761-1764), had all but drowned out the few 
voices raised in feeble defense. These tragedies were, in Voltaire’s 
estimation, ‘l’opprobre de la littérature’ and unworthy of com- 
ment (Best. 17295), unworthy even of publication (Best. D10694), 
‘remplies de boue’ (Best. D10617), intolerable and unreadable 
(Best. D10039). Revival of them was out of the question (Best. 
D11391), and Voltaire doubted that anyone but him had read or 
would read them (Best. 10600). They were totally lacking in 
common sense, he wrote again, and, except for the famous con- 
frontation of Sertorius and Pompée and part of one scene from 
Othon (passages which were striking but undramatic), greatly 
inferior to the works of Pradon and Danchet (Best. Dr 1084), 
or even Pellegrin (Best. D11152). ‘Quel fatras! que de pauvretés! 
et que de préjugé! he incessantly exclaimed, complaining that 
they did not even deserve the illustrations being prepared for 
them in his edition of Corneille (Best. D10935). Commenting 
on such plays was like wallowing in a mire (Best. D10936), and 
the dark eyes of Mademoiselle Corneille, and her charming little 
face, he confided to Cideville, were worth a hundred times more 
than these plays of her uncle (Best. D10948). 

These outbursts in Voltaire’s letters are remarkable for their 
intensity and lack of restraint. The comments he eventually 
published were expressed in a more sophisticated manner, but 
were no less devastating. His technique in the commentaires con- 
sists of abstaining from comment, either by flatly stating that a 
play was too bad to merit any attention®, by diverting his remarks 
to the praise of Racine’, or by swelling his notes on a particular 


6 see the notes on Agésilas, Attila, 
Suréna. 

7 in addition to numberless passages 
in the commentaires, see notes on 
Pertharite, Othon, Tite et Bérénice. 
Voltaire’s comments on the last play 
went no further than the first act, and 
were preceded by much more exten- 
sive notes on Racine’s Bérénice. (Even 


the text of Racine’s play preceded that 
of Corneille’s.) Voltaire justified this 
insulting disposition in a letter to his 
publisher, Gabriel Cramer (Best. 
D11253). ‘On serait las de suivre 
cette juive si on imprimait le fatras 
détestable de Pierre avant l’élégie 
touchante de Jean.’ 
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play with digressions®. Other subterfuges, employed perhaps 
inadvertently, include insisting from time to time that it was 
useless to say more about the wretched style, only to succumb, 
several lines later, to the irresistible temptation (cf. M. xxxi.523, 
524), or else, concluding that the numerous inadequacies of style 
already pointed out constituted only a fraction of those that could 
be enumerated (Sophonisbe). 

The most invidious device of all was the rapprochement Vol- 
taire made between these tragedies so decried by him and the 
plays generally accepted as Corneille’s best. Arguing that a 
tragedy’s success depended nearly always on its subject, he would 
assert that the lesser tragedies closely resembled the masterpieces 
as far as style was concerned, but were not sustained by a subject 
capable of distracting the spectator from ‘la diction, l’incon- 
venance, l’irrégularité des phrases, les solécismes’ (cf. M. xxxi. 
518, xxxii.250). Such a procedure was tantamount to a subtle 
blow in retrospect against Corneille’s finest tragedies. It was 
frankly to reduce their merit to an absolute minimum, particu- 
larly when one recalls Voltaire’s frequent complaint about 
Corneille’s choice of subjects, even with regard to the plays he 
purported to admire (Horace, for example). 

After remarks on style, Voltaire’s greatest quarrel with the 
minor tragedies involved precisely the choice of subject. That of 
Théodore was obviously revolting to his neo-classical sensibilities, 
but in one way or another, so was the subject of every other play, 
from Médée to Suréna. Voltaire also objected to the typical 
Cornelian mixture of love and politics, not so much because of 
the mixture—the same elements could be found in Andromaque, 
Britannicus, Bajazet, Athalie, etc.—but because the dosage of 
each failed to arouse an emotional response in Voltaire. He found 
Corneille’s manner of depicting love, furthermore, more suitable 
to comedy than to tragedy which required a sustained dignity and 


8the notes on Théodore are am- 
plified by a consideration of the moral- 
ity of the theatre. 
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elevation of tone. ‘Est-ce là une comédie de Montfleury? Est-ce 
une tragédie de Corneille” he asked about Sophonishe. ‘Otez 
les noms,’ he directed with regard to Othon, ‘toute cette tragédie 
n’est qu’une comédie sans intérêt, et aussi froidement écrite que 
durement.” Unable to interest himself in the fate of Corneille’s 
characters, or to distract himself with the pleasure derived from 
an elegant style, Voltaire had no patience at all for these minor 
tragedies. What little patience he had had was destroyed by the 
superficial nature of his approach in Les Commentaires. 

It would not be true to say, however, that the close scrutiny 
Voltaire exacted of himself in the preparation of the commentaires 
had alone turned him against these plays. His attitude was a 
permanent one, already summed up in Le Siècle de Louis xır, 
published in 1752. Even then he had written that at least twenty 
of Corneille’s thirty-three plays were, with few exceptions: ‘ce 
que nous avons de plus mauvais par le style, par la froideur de 
Pintrigue, par les amours déplacés et insipides, et par un entasse- 
ment de raisonnements alambiqués qui sont l’opposé du tragique.” 

While, as has been said, most eighteenth-century critics were 
in substantial agreement with Voltaire in the matter of Corneille’s 
minor tragedies, it will be of interest to compare or contrast briefly 
his pronouncements on individual plays with those of others. In 
some instances where certain passages were generally admired, 
Voltaire’s iconoclastic tendencies assert themselves quite clearly. 

Médée (1635). Argenson (p.139) found Jason more odious 
than Médée, while La Motte (iv.181) tended to excuse the heroine 
somewhat in view of her misfortunes. Voltaire considered both 
characters equally repulsive: Médée was ‘une méchante femme 
qui se venge d’un malhonnête homme.’ Fontenelle (ii.337) and 
Parfaict (v.139) gave Corneille credit for a certain amount of 
personal invention, whereas Voltaire stressed Corneille’s in- 
debtedness to his model Seneca. He did so particularly in regard 
to two passages praised by others. Médée’s monologue (i. iv), he 
remarked, was taken entirely from the Latin poet and was less 
effective in that form than it would have been as a lively dialogue. 
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(La Harpe was not so critical of it. See Z v.163.) The second 
passage was the famous ‘Moi’ of Médée (i. v) praised by Par- 
faict (v.147) and by many writers in passing. In addition to 
emphasizing it as a mere translation weakened by the thoughts 
that followed, Voltaire divested it of its title to glory, its sub- 
limity: ‘ce serait en effet un sentiment sublime si ce “moi” 
exprimait de la grandeur de courage... .mais ici il ne signifie 
que le pouvoir de la magie, et, puisque Médée dispose des élé- 
ments, il n’est pas étonnant qu’elle puisse seule et sans secours se 
venger de tous ses ennemis.’ Brumoy also deplored Corneille’s 
close imitation of Seneca, even in his defects (ii.505-5 10). 

Théodore (1646). Argenson (p.148) was in complete agree- 
ment with Voltaire, who judged this play to be so bad that even 
the Théâtre de la foire would not have accepted it. Parfaict 
concurred to a point, but recognized in the characters of Placide 
and Marcelle traits worthy of ‘le grand Corneille’ (vi.406-407). 
Marcelle was perhaps ‘la plus supportable marâtre qu’on ait 
présentée sur la scène, they ventured, and Placide’s role was 
‘également beau, intéressant, et soutenu d’un bout à l’autre.” Vol- 
taire, on the contrary, was revolted by Marcelle’s ‘caractère 
indigne et son ton ironique et insultant.’ 

Pertharite (1651). Voltaire compared parts of this tragedy with 
Racine’s Andromaque in order to show what he thought were 
‘les endroits où Racine a taillé en diamants brillants les cailloux 
bruts de Corneille’. Beyond that he deemed it useless to identify 
flaws in a play that was nothing but flaws. Its sentiments, versifica- 
tion, and even the names of its characters he found only bizarre- 
ly comical or repulsive. His opinion was generally shared by 
critics, who reported as much disgust for Pertharite’s willingness 
to exchange his kingdom for his wife’s safety as for Rodelinde’s 
gruesome proposal that Grimoald destroy her son before marry- 
ing her’. For all its faults, however, Parfaict (vii.414-416) 


9 see Argenson, p.142; Fontenelle 
ii.343; La Motte iv.166-167; La Porte, 
DD ii.406; Léris, p.341; M. xxxi.5 41. 
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ranked this play above every other tragedy of its time and praised 
its exposition, versification and some of its sentiments. Grimm 
(CL iv.476-477) stoutly refused to believe Voltaire’s theory 
relating Pertharite to Andromaque. 

Sophonisbe (1663). ‘Très froide, très mal conçue, et très mal 
écrite, wrote Voltaire. To him, Sophonisbe’s principal flaw was 
its subject, which placed the main characters in a poor light. 
Neither could elicit any sympathy, for Sophonisbe was motivated 
by ambition and Massinisse was torn by alternatives that could not 
endear him to an audience’. Corneille’s tragedy was more force- 
fully written than the Sophonisbe of Mairet (1629), Voltaire con- 
ceded, but was none the less filled with inexactitude and constant 
obscurity of style. Furthermore, Mairet’s play, if less well written, 
had what Corneille’s lacked most—interest. Mairet knew how to 
create suspense and to depict real passion, Voltaire declared, and 
his denouement was far superior to that of Corneille. To prove 
his point, Voltaire conceived the idea of retouching Mairet’s 
Sophonisbe. Ostensibly, he wished to pay tribute to this ‘premier 
monument de la scène française’ and to encourage young writers 
to put their talents to good use by improving the bad plays of 
Corneille (and even his better ones) (M. vii.39-41; Best. 15765, 
17372, 17684). Privately, however, he admitted to Argental that 
he found Corneille’s and Mairet’s plays equally ridiculous, and 
his own not much better (Best. 17674). To La Harpe he con- 
fided that Mairet’s Sophonisbe was made ‘pour le théâtre de 
Polichinelle, Corneille’s ‘pour être jouée dans une glacière, 
and his own ‘pour ne l’être nulle part’ (Best. 17685). He also 
revealed to La Harpe (Best. 15533) his real reason for the under- 
taking: ‘L’ami Lantin (Voltaire) ne s’est amusé à ressemeler 
Sophonisbe que pour montrer qu’il y avait du tragique avant le 
raisonneur (Corneille). Argenson (p.146), La Porte (DD iii.167) 
and Parfaict (ix.187) disagreed with Voltaire. They found Cor- 
neille’s play superior to Mairet’s, but less successful because it 


10 he was obliged either to watch his save her from this disgrace by taking 
wife led off as a captive of Rome, or to her life. 
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came after his and after Corneille’s own masterpieces. Silvain 
(pp.140, 146) defended the character of Sophonisbe as noble, 
courageous and magnanimous; he could not understand why a 
play which he thought as admirable as its heroine was not agree- 
able to his countrymen. Louis Racine (Rem. ii.297) could not 
condone Sophonisbe’s remarriage the very day of her husband’s 
capture, but he, too, admired the firmness with which she pre- 
pared to die. Fontenelle (ii.344) and La Harpe (Z iv.286-287) 
shared the thinking of Voltaire. 

Othon (1664). Only the characters’ names made this play a 
tragedy in Voltaire’s view; and nothing made it an interesting one. 
The peril of Othon was too remote and uncertain to arouse fear 
for him, and his love was too tranquil to conjure up any pity. 
Also, no one did anything to further the action except Atticus 
(who spread the false rumour of Othon’s death), and he was not 
even mentioned before the fifth act. Surprisingly, Voltaire liked 
the exposition for its clarity and vigour, and even called it the 
finest in all classical tragedy after that of Bayazet. It was proof, he 
said, that Corneille still had much genius at that point in his 
career, even if he did not know how to use it well. Thereafter, 
however, except for a fine verbal portrait of Othon (ii. iv), the 
play did not fulfill Voltaire’s expectations. Parfaict (ix.323) 
agreed that the essential need was neglected: ‘L’intérét est l’âme 
d’une pièce, et le spectateur n’en prend ici pour aucun des per- 
sonnages.’ Argenson (p.142) held, like Voltaire, that nothing 
happened until the end of the play, and that Othon was nothing 
but an ‘intrigue de cabinet, mariages projetés et rompus, impli- 
cations de noeuds et d’intéréts.’ But he also lauded Corneille’s 
skillful development and resolution of the conflict. Fréron, too, 
without denying that Othon was not Corneille’s best composition, 
discerned the hand of the master in its character portrayal (4Z 
(1757), iv.207-208): “que de variété, que d’adresse dans ces trois 
ministres qui veulent gouverner le vieux Galba! Que de vérité 
dans les nuances opposées du caractère des deux princesses qui 
ambitionnent le trône de Rome!’ 
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Agésilas (1666). Boileau’s famous ‘Hélas” was well said, in 
Voltaire’s estimation, but he did not think the play warranted any 
printed comment. Accordingly, he made none in his commen- 
taires, except to propose that the tragedy’s free-verse form was 
not the cause of its failure and to praise a passage (iii. i) in which 
Agésilas speaks to Lysander. This passage was filled with faults 
like the rest of the play, he noted, but at least ‘les pensées sont 
fortes, sages, vraies, sans enflure et sans amplification de rhétori- 
que.’ La Porte (DD i.29) and Fontenelle (ii.344) also admired 
this scene as the only one worthy of note, and none of the other 
critics contested Voltaire’s judgment of this unfortunate play", 
except Tournemine. He acknowledged (Journal de Trévoux, 
Mai 1717, pp.796-797) that Agésilas was not on a par even with 
Attila, but he derided none the less the general tendency to look 
down on ‘une piéce dont le dénouement est un effort héroique 
d’Agésilas, qui triomphe en même temps de lamour et de la 
vengeance: une pièce où l’on retrouve le grand Corneille en plus 
d’un endroit.’ 

Attila (1667). The play which drew an ‘Hola!’ from Boileau 
drew little more from Voltaire. He remarked that Corneille’s 
expansion of the historical character was justified since the real 
Attila could not have relied solely on brute force to accomplish so 
much; he must have been ‘un homme d’un mérite rare dans son 
métier de brigand,’ as diplomatic as he was courageous. Neither 
did Voltaire censure Corneille’s invention of the characters 
Ildione and Mérouée, though he might have done so if he were 
not able to complain that they were uninteresting. He was far 
from thinking, like Fontenelle (ii.346), that Attila was charac- 
terized by a noble ferocity of which only Corneille was capable. 
Argenson (p.134) also refused to see any traces of Corneille’s 
former grandeur, and Léris (p.63) and La Porte (DD i.148) as 
well. Parfaict (x.152-153) did not deny that the play was, on the 


11 see: Argenson, p.134; La Motte Marmontel (1787), v.118; Parfaict 
iv.so; La Porte, Observations, i.5; X.21, 24-25. 
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whole, mediocre, but these historians of the theatre saw more in 
the character of Attila than their contemporaries: ‘un de ceux 
que (Corneille) seul était capable de mettre sur la scène.” They 
would probably have agreed with Fontenelle that the scene in 
which Attila deliberates on his political future was one of the 
finest scenes written by Corneille. The Jesuit Tournemine (pp. 
795-796) warned against blind acceptance of Boileau’s ‘épi- 
gramme assez fade.’ He doubted that Boileau had read Azzila, 
for an unbiased reading revealed the author of Héraclius and 
Nicoméde: ‘on y reconnaitra Attila, on y admirera cette force de 
politique et de raisonnement qui distingue toujours Corneille, 
on y trouvera des caractéres nouveaux, grands, soutenus; le 
déclin de l'Empire Romain, les commencements de l’Empire 
Français, peints d’une grande manière, et mis en contraste, une 
intrigue conduite avec art, des situations intéressantes, des vers 
aussi heureux et plus travaillés que dans les plus belles pièces de 
Corneille.” 

Tite et Bérénice (1670). Perhaps Corneille attempted in this 
play to imitate the double-love plot of Andromague and the 
pleasing style of Racine, suggested Voltaire. If so, both attempts 
were unsuccessful to such a degree that he refused to comment on 
more than the first act. Corneille’s Domitian was revolting to him 
as a lover, and Domitie, who was torn between love and ambi- 
tion, was ineffectual in her lack of decisiveness. There was not, 
among the critics, a single defender of any part of the play. 
Everyone who commented on it recognized a portrayal of love 
of which they disapproved and a ‘merveilleux hors de la nature’ 
carried to an intolerable extreme!?. 

Pulchérie (1672). Pulchérie, said Voltaire, did not even deserve 
the title ‘comédie héroïque’ given it by Corneille; the heroine 
spoke too often like the soubrette of a comedy and Martian 
like an old shepherd. Both caracters were unacceptable to Voltaire, 


12 see Argenson, pp.148-149; Fréron, 280; Parfaict xi.114-115; Louis Racine, 
LQET vii.62; La Porte, DD iii.279- Rem. 1.341-343. 
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and there was no tragic grandeur, no event of import, either, 
to hold one’s attention —“‘un mariage ridicule traversé ridiculement, 
et conclu de même.’ Nevertheless, Fontenelle (ii,346) had pro- 
nounced the final act ‘tout à fait beau’ and declared the title role 
to be one that only Corneille knew how to create. His judgment 
was echoed by Nicéron!® and by Léris (p.371). It was reinforced 
by La Porte (DD ii.494), who also recognized a certain amount 
of merit in the role of Martian. Argenson (p.144) and Parfaict 
(xi.243-245), however, maintained that, while these two charac- 
ters were definitely Cornelian in stature, the old spark of life 
was gone. Parfaict added that the fifth act, however fine, was not 
an adequate compensation for the first four exceedingly boring 
ones. 

Suréna (1674). Corneille’s last tragedy provided Voltaire 
with one more opportunity to criticize the author’s treatment of 
love. Also, as in the case of Médée, he tried to neutralize the 
effect of a well-known line in the very last scene, Eurydice’s cry, 
‘Non, je ne pleure point, madame, mais je meurs.’ By itself sub- 
lime, this line in context lost all its value, argued Voltaire, for it 
was in no way tragic. It had been prepared for, not by ‘un 
désespoir si violent qu’on ne s’étonne pas qu’un prompt trépas 
en soit la suite,’ but by ‘des raisonnements politiques et des 
dissertations sur l’amour.’ To the Parfaict brothers (xi.398-407), 
however, the death of Eurydice appeared a coup de théâtre worthy 
of Corneille, although they found fault with nearly everything 
else in the tragedy, particularly the hero. Suréna struck them as 
praiseworthy more because of what was said of him than because 
of what he actually did. They frowned upon what they considered 
his weakness and his imprudent sacrifice of his very life for the 
sake of a capricious mistress. Others, none the less, saw in Suréna 


13 Jean Pierre Nicéron*, Mémoires For this reason, he has only occasion- 
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ally been quoted in the present study. 
The same is true of the Dictionnaire 
dramatique, which, however, has been 
quoted whenever the original source 
has not been identified. 
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the noble and fitting climax of a noble career —‘Une belle pein- 
ture d’un homme que son trop de mérite et de trop grands ser- 
vices rendent criminel auprès de son maitre’ (Fontenelle ii.346; 
Léris, p.434). ‘On y retrouve toute la noblesse de son génie,’ 
exclaimed La Porte (DD iii.198). Finally, Suréna was the best of 
Corneille’s last tragedies in the opinion of Argenson (p.147), 
who maintained that it could be performed with success in his 
own day if a few archaic expressions were eliminated. Roughly 
two hundred years later, Argenson’s proposition was put to the 
test. In 1943-1946 and in 1956, Suréna, last performed in 1699, 
was revived at the Comédie Frangaise, following two slightly 
earlier revivals at smaller theatres". 

This is not to say, of course, that the Corneille of Suréna, of 
Pulchérie, of Othon, has been or will be rediscovered (if, indeed, 
he was ever really known). It may be, as Maurice Descotes 
suggests in his study of Cornelian roles throughout history, that 
an authentic renewal of Corneille’s theatre lies rather in new 
interpretations of the traditional plays!®. It is to the credit of the 
present age, however, that in various ways it is becoming aware 
of Corneille’s lesser tragedies through an attitude that is free from 
the condescending severity of Voltaire and of critics like him. 


Le Cid 


Having explored briefly the type of comment that was made of 
Corneille’s lesser tragedies in the eighteenth century, we will now 


14 in 1942 at the Théâtre de I’ Œuvre, 
and in 1943 by the Compagnons 


given to major roles of Corneille’s 
tragedies throughout the centuries. 


d’ceuvre dramatique. An effort was 
made to obtain accounts of contem- 
porary reactions to this revival, but 
without success. 

15 Les Grands rôles du théâtre de 
Corneille (Paris 1962), p.39. This 
entire study is recommended for its 
history of the changing interpretations 
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Corneille’s limited stage success has 
been due to a scarcity of actors willing 
and able to do justice to his exacting 
roles. À companion study of Racine’s 
theatre can be found in Les Grands 
rôles du théâtre de Jean Racine (Paris 
1957), by the same author. 
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examine in detail criticism of his most popular works, beginning 
with Le Cid, his first outstandingly successful piece and the most 
enduringly popular. This play was, in the minds ofeighteenth- 
century critics, a classic example of the awareness that ‘les règles” 
were not enough to insure either success or failure in the field of 
the theatre. The defects of Le Cid were recognized as clearly as 
they had been by the audiences which first fell under the spell of 
Chimène’s charm'®. Yet despite this lack of illusion, critics 
asserted confidently that the tragedy’s perfections far outweighed 
its flaws’. 

Le Cid was not found to be acceptable because of its irregulari- 
ties, but rather in spite of them!8. Du Bos (i.300-301, 307-308) had 
labelled its secret ingredient ‘la poésie du style.’ La Motte, who 
objected to Chimène’s penchant for subtle antitheses and clever 
metaphors (v.90), preferred to call it unity of interest (iv.431). 
Whatever name was given to its formula for success, Le Cid 
continued to be hailed throughout the century with enthusiasm 
and respect!. 

Until Voltaire’s edition of Corneille appeared, the standard 
critical reference for Le Cid remained Les Sentiments de l’Aca- 
démie sur le Cid, commissioned by cardinal Richelieu and first 
published in 1637. This commentary was generally considered a 
fine piece of work—‘le plus beau modéle que nous ayons en ce 
genre,’ in the words of Montesquieu (ii.359)—and a credit to 
the newly-founded society”. It offered only a criticism of detail, 
however, in imitation of Scudéry, whose remarks on Le Cid had 
served as the Académie’s point of departure; and this was a bad 
method by its own admission. La Harpe (L v.164-165) went so 


16 eyen more clearly, proposed 19 in view of the Le Cid’s compara- 
Trublet (p.246). tively modest stage success during the 
17 see: AL (1783), iii.30; Du Bos eighteenth century, however, to say 
i305, ii.467-468; La Motte iv.431; that it ‘reigned’ over French theatre 


La Porte DD i.248. (see Léris, p.109) seems rather exag- 
18 see: AL (1785), iii.200-201; M.  gerated. 
ii.50-51. 20 see also: AL (1783), iii.30; 


Fontenelle ii.340; Nicéron xv.370. 
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far as to deny that Les Sentiments was the masterpiece it was said 
to be. It was, he declared, ‘plutôt un modèle d’impartialité et de 
modération que de justesse et de bon goût.’ To prove his point, 
he constructed his own remarks on Le Cid (L v.163-179) around 
what he considered to be erroneous notions contained in the 
Académie’s critique”. 

La Harpe disagreed particularly with the conclusion that the 
subject of this play was bad (z. e., ‘moralement invraisemblable’). 
The Académie had found unthinkable that Chimène consent to 
marry her father’s murderer the very day of the crime. In the 
eighteenth century, there were some who espoused the same 
view. Argenson (p.135), for example, felt that, despite all Cor- 
neille’s precautions, nothing could be more offensive to ‘les 
bonnes moeurs? Mercier, too, concluded (Essai, p.98) that 
Chimène was a ‘chaude amante et fille tiède.’ La Harpe replied 
to this criticism by pointing out that Chiméne does not give 
express consent to the marriage. Although it is understood that 
some day she will, the audience is allowed to think that it will be 
out of obedience to her king. The play’s subject, furthermore, was 
not the marriage of Rodrigue and Chimène; that, or the possi- 
bility of it, was only the denouement. The subject was really their 
love, which the quarrel of their parents impeded. La Harpe saw 
the conflict as centreing around the dilemma of Chimène. Noth- 
ing about her struggle with love and duty violated nature or 
custom, he said; it was, on the contrary, interesting, because it 
inspired both admiration and pity for the young lovers. Actually, 
La Harpe went on, the Académie had in fact approved the 


21 Voltaire soften alluded to Les 
Sentiments in his ‘Préface du com- 


points of language which no one 
would dispute). 


mentateur’, and in a special section 
following Le Cid he discussed, and 
sometimes disagreed with, the Aca- 
démie’s decisions. But, because he 
submitted these notes to the Académie 
itself for approval, it is not surprising 
that his tone is mild and his objections 
discreet (most of them dealing with 
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22 apparently Argenson did not see 
any contradiction between this stance 
and his attitude toward Chiméne 
earlier in the play. ‘Pourquoi traiter 
toujours d’assassin un jeune homme 
qui s’est bien battu, he had asked, 
‘et pourquoi en poursuivre la ven- 
geance avec tant d’ardeur?’ 
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subject—Tamour combattu par le devoir —by admitting that 
Chimène’s love itself was not reprehensible®?, 

The Académie made another serious error, in La Harpe’s 
judgment, when it stated that love had the upper hand in this 
play. Such an affirmation was totally unjustifiable, he maintained, 
in view of the fact that Chimène had done everything in her 
power to obtain justice from the king. Were she really to desire 
the death of Rodrigue, her attitude would be not only unjust but 
atrocious, since she admitted that he had merely done his duty. 
Had she insisted on his death, her love would have turned to hate 
and she would have lost the sympathy of the audience. 

La Harpe also accused the Académie of failing to take into con- 
sideration the customs which governed the lives of Chimène and 
Rodrigue. In this perspective, Rodrigue’s response to his father 
could not be scandalous. How then would Chimène be obliged 
to sever their relationship permanently? Why then should the 
Académie declare her ‘contre la bienséance de son sexe, amante 
trop sensible et fille trop dénaturée, et. . au moins scandaleuse, si 
elle n’est pas dépravée’ ? 

Corneille had done well, noted La Harpe, to see that audiences 
secretly desired a reward for Rodrigue, since his conduct was 
beyond reproach. By his denouement, Corneille managed to 
observe /a bienséance and to satisfy the spectator at the same time, 
no mean accomplishment. His choice of subject, then, was not his 
gravest error, but rather one of his greatest merits. In fact, the 
subject of Le Cid was, to La Harpe, the finest and most interest- 
ing one that Corneille ever treated?4. 


23 Voltaire considered the subject to (1787, xvi.374) defended Le Cid 


be the marriage. La Harpe had other 
support, however. Fontenelle (iii.18) 
and Marmontel (1787, v.370), al- 
though they were really arguing 
different points, both understood it to 
be the opposition between the in- 
terests of the heart and the sacred 
duties of honour and filial piety. 

24 approaching the question of mor- 
ality from another angle, Marmontel 


against those who saw it as an argu- 
ment in favour of dueling. Rodigue 
was not motivated by vengeance, he 
said, but by respect for his father: 
‘C’est donc un acte de vertu, et le 
devoir le plus sacré de la nature, qui 
est recommendé dans cette tragédie, 
Pune des plus morales et des plus 
intéressantes qui aient paru sur aucun 
théatre du monde.’ 
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In addition to Corneille’s choice of subject, La Harpe very 
much admired the finely nuanced sentiments of honour and 
heroism manifested by Rodrigue and by his father. Even the role 
of Chimène, though somewhat declamatory and affected, was 
very noble and pathetic; and it also embodied Corneille’s finest 
description of love. 

Still, in spite of his sincere admiration for Le Cid, La Harpe 
was very much aware of its flaws. The role of I’Infante, for in- 
stance, he thought absolutely useless to the play?*, and the king’s 
imprudence seemed little befitting the importance and respon- 
sibility of his office. Chiméne’s prolonged misunderstanding of 
events when Don Sanche brought her his sword in defeat (v.v) 
was as unbelievable to La Harpe as it had been to La Motte 
(iv.295-296) and to Voltaire. Like Voltaire also, La Harpe took 
exception to a number of faults in the construction of the plot— 
a frequently empty stage, entrances and exits during which 
actors might not see or speak with each other. Lastly, there was a 
certain amount of monotony in the action; Rodrigue was con- 
tinually offering to die in order to appease Chiméne?*. La Harpe 
wondered, however, if this could have been avoided, and he 
acknowledged that Corneille had disguised this uniformity with 
as much variety of detail as possible. 

These were, then, the flaws that one could rightly criticize 
in Le Cid, according to La Harpe. He considered all of them im- 
portant, but none of them important enough to destroy interest in 
the plot; they were lacking in plausibility, but they were not absurd. 

With a few minor exceptions, the position adopted by Voltaire 
regarding Le Cid was nearly identical with that of La Harpe”. 


25 this was a generally held opinion 
in the eighteenth century. See: Argen- 
son, p.135; La Porte, DD i.248-249; 
Lekain, p.42; M. xxxi.216. 

26 One might add that the conduct 
of Chiméne is also singularly mono- 
tonous, something which is perhaps 
more noticeable in a performance than 
in a reading. 
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27 among these minor exceptions, 
two merit attention. First, Voltaire 
defended the observance of the unities, 
saying that it was entirely possible for 
the action to take place within twenty- 
four hours and that he did not feel the 
number of incidents strained his 
credulity. And one should blame 
the standard décor of the time for 
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In one important respect, however, they differed. La Harpe in- 
sisted several times that Corneille’s glory was his own: Cor- 
neille ‘n’y fit pas un larcin, comme l’envie le lui reprocha très 
injustement, mais une de ces conquétes qui n’appartiennent 
qu’au génie. Il embellit beaucoup ce qu’il prenait, en ôta beau- 
coup de défauts, et réduisit le tout aux régles principales du 
théatre.’ Voltaire, on the contrary, repeatedly stressed Cor- 
neille’s debt to his Spanish models, Guillen de Castro and Juan 
Bautista Diamante®*. He did not deny that Corneille had made 
good use of them on the whole: ‘Il sut faire du Cid espagnol une 
pièce moins irrégulière et non moins touchante.’ He recognized 
that this play was a milestone in the history of French theatre: 
‘On ne connaissait point encore, avant Le Cid de Corneille, ce 
combat des passions qui déchire le coeur, et devant lequel toutes 
les autres beautés de l’art ne sont que des beautés inanimées.’ 
He saw beyond exaggerated or clever expressions to the powerful 
impact created by the characters’ conflict of emotions. In a num- 
ber of ways, however, Voltaire suggested discreetly that Cor- 
neille was a good translator and adapter more than anything else. 

First, Voltaire made the point that Le Cid’s highest perfec- 
tions were already in the Spanish originals. Both of the Spanish 
plays contained ridiculous characters, but “tous les sentiments 
généreux et tendres dont Corneille a fait un si bel usage” were 
also to be found in them. Of course, Corneille deserved praise for 
having discerned them while they were ‘noyés dans la foule des 
irrégularités de Guillen de Castro, and for having enhanced 


Corneille’s failure to observe perfect 
unity of place. All the events took place 
within a very limited space anyway, 
though not in a single room. Secondly, 
Voltaire regretted the elimination of 
the original first and second scenes. 
Without them, he felt, the spectator 
viewed the fathers’ quarrel with 
indifference, being not yet aware of 
the love of their children. 


XCV/16 


28 Voltaire mistakenly thought that 
Corneille had access to Diamante’s 
play, whose existence he had dis- 
covered after the first edition of the 
commentaires was completed. Actually, 
it was Diamante (only ten years old in 
1636) who borrowed heavily from 
Corneille (e.g. the notes on Best. 
16081, 16082) and the latter had 
obviously been able to consult only de 
Castro’s work. 
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them by correcting many of these irregularities. Nevertheless, 
Voltaire was in effect denying Corneille the merit of invention so 
often attributed to him by others. 

Another technique which supports the same conclusion is 
Voltaire’s habit of quoting liberally from the Spanish. Confron- 
tation of the Spanish and French versions might, of course, 
redound to the glory of Corneille if he happened to express a 
thought with more force or grace. (Voltaire does not say this, 
however.) But it might also serve as a constant reminder that 
many lines from Le Cid were nearly literal translations from the 
Spanish. 

Finally, when noting an archaism, a familiar term, an affected 
manner of speaking, a reprehensible action (e. g., the king’s ruse, 
or Rodrigue’s entering the house of Chiméne), Voltaire appeared 
to palliate such flaws by noting that they were really the fault of 
the Spanish original. This procedure has a triple effect. While 
seeming to excuse Corneille, it actually rebukes him for imitating 
the faults of his model, and it serves to keep the reader constantly 
aware of that model. 

This interpretation of Voltaire’s intentions might be overly 
harsh and unfair, were it not corroborated by Voltaire himself in 
numerous instances. In 1769, for example, he wrote (Best. 14524) 
to Aleksandr Petrovich Samarokov (1718-1777), Russia’s 
earliest dramatist to apply consistently the rules of the unities: 
Racine ‘est le seul encore qui ait traité l'amour tragiquement, 
car avant lui Corneille n’avait fait bien parler cette passion que 
dans Le Cid, et Le Cid n'est pas de lui (italics added). On other 


occasions, too, as we have seen, Voltaire expressed this same idea 


J 


29 many comparisons appear point- 


(‘Muero’). Voltaire depended, for 


less when viewed in isolation. Their 
quantitative value, however, is another 
matter. Cf. especially on III. iv, 1.4: 
‘Rodrigue en ma maison! Rodrigue 
devant moi!’ (‘Rodrigo, Rodrigo en 
mi casal); 1.7—*....ÆEcoute-moi.’ 
(‘Escucha’); 1.7—‘Je me meurs’ 
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these comparisons, on the text of 
de Castro. If he had used that of 
Diamante, we may be sure that he 
would have underscored the resem- 
blances even more heavily, though not 
realizing that the Spaniard was borrow- 
ing from the Frenchman. 
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that Le Cid was only the astutely handled adaptation of a Spanish 
drama. 

À great admirer of Voltaire, the actor Lekain, did not go so 
far in his judgment of the play. His own remarks on Le Cid 
(pp.40-46) echo some of Voltaire’s comments without adding to 
or subtracting from the reputation of Corneille. In spite of 
Lekain’s protestations to the contrary, however, it is difficult to 
see how an approach as ‘needling’ as that of Voltaire’s commen- 
taires (which the actor was imitating) would not eventually 
undermine a good deal of enthusiasm and respect for ‘le pére 
et le créateur de la tragédie en France’ (Lekain, p-46). 

An explanation for Le Cid’s limited stage success (in terms of 
audience response as well as number of performances) lies no 
doubt partly in the climate created by such methodical and un- 
inspired dissection. It is also possible (we are reduced to guessing 
for lack of concrete proof) that what one enjoyed privately proved 
to be embarrassingly naive on stage before a reputedly sophis- 
ticated audience. Finally, there may have been little enthusiasm 
because the actors available to play the principal roles were unable 
to communicate the vitality and charm inherent in them. What- 
ever the cause or causes, it remains true that critics’ general appro- 
bation of Le Cid was not wholeheartedly endorsed by the theatre- 
going public, less able than they to appreciate what was held to 
be the ‘leap away from chaos’ which Corneille’s play repre- 
sents. 


Rodogune 


Rodogune, ou la princesse des Parthes, has figured among the 
less popular tragedies of the Cornelian repertory since the nine- 
teenth century. It was, however, a favourite of theatre audiences 


30 it ranked in sixth place in the 
nineteenth century and remains sixth 
so far in the twentieth. 
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and of some critics in the eighteenth century. It had also been 
the favourite of Corneille himself (Fontenelle ii.341-342; Nicéron 
xv.373). Perhaps this was why, on 10 March 1760, when a bene- 
fit performance was given for an indigent relative of Corneille 
(Jean Francois, son of a first cousin and father of Marie), Rodo- 
gune was the play selected for the occasion. 

Why did Rodogune find so much favour in the eighteenth cen- 
tury? Because it contained the many different perfections of the 
masterpieces preceding it, together with some new ones, declared 
Parfaict (vi.311-312): ‘L’auteur qui est inimitable par la dis- 
position de ses piéces, et la peinture de ses caractéres, s’est ici 
surpassé lui-méme.’ In Rodogune were to be found, they noted 
elsewhere (vi. iii), ‘tant de sublimes beautés dans le plan, la 
conduite, le dénouement, et la versification that many pre- 
ferred it to Corneille’s other tragedies in spite of its weak ex- 
position. La Porte (DD iii.67) neatly avoided the question of the 
exposition in order to concentrate on what he saw as perfections: 
‘Rodogune a sur Polyeucte la force du style, et sur Horace la 
gradation d’intérét. Elle est plus tragique que Cinna, plus régu- 
lière que le Cid. Le caractère de Cléopâtre est d’un genre neuf 
et d’une vigueur soutenue. Séleucus et Antiochus intéressent; et 
grâce au talent de Corneille, Rodogune ne révolte pas; c’est 
pourtant ce qui devait résulter de la proposition qu’elle fait aux 
deux fils de Cléopâtre. En la lisant, on voit combien Corneille 
exprimait facilement les choses les plus difficiles. Je ne parle point 
du dénouement; c'est un coup de génie, que rien n’a peut-être 
encore égalé.’ These general statements of Parfaict and La Porte 
cover every aspect of the play to which eighteenth-century 
critics, especially Voltaire, turned their attention: the exposition 
and the denouement, caracterization and style. 


31 a few years earlier, Rodogune also ‘une prose froide et faible.’ He was 
received the dubious honour of being referring to La Mère marâtre, ou 
travestied in a dramatic version which injustice vengée par elle-même, by 
Grimm (CZ ii.8) condemned for P. Dufour (1750). Brenner makes no 
having reduced ‘les vers nerveux et mention of this play. 
sublimes du grand Corneille’ to 
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With regard to the exposition of Rodogune, even as ardent an 
admirer of Corneille as Marmontel admitted (Enc. supplements 
‘Exposition’ and ‘Narration’) that it fell far short of the per- 
fection one might expect in a play Corneille considered his best. 
The problem was twofold. First, Corneille had entrusted this 
important part of his tragedy to two minor characters not per- 
sonally involved in the action. Also, having chosen an event in 
history that was virtually unknown to audiences and rather 
complex as well, he was obliged to enter into great detail. The 
result was, in Marmontel’s words, ‘la plus froide, la plus pénible, 
la plus longue, et en méme temps la plus obscure de toutes les 
expositions.’ Corneille’s efforts to justify it in his preface were 
wasted, according to Parfaict (vi.134), who nevertheless admired 
the rest of the play, as we have seen. La Harpe, if he had taken the 
trouble to comment seriously, would surely have spoken as 
Marmontel did”. For Voltaire, too, the exposition of Rodogune 
was deplorable because it was not clear who was speaking about 
whom and where. 

This poor beginning had its compensation in the most striking 
denouement ever witnessed in a neo-classical tragedy. Mar- 
montel was as ecstatic over the denouement as he had been critical 
of the exposition (1787, vi.421): ‘Le dénouement le plus parfait 
est celui où l’action, longtemps balancée dans cette alternative, 
tient l’âme des spectateurs incertaine et flottante jusqu’à son 
achèvement: tel est celui de Rodogune.’ The outcome was simul- 
taneously plausible and surprising, he explained; it was just as 
likely that Antiochus be poisoned, and yet perfectly in keeping 
with Cléopatre’s character that she drink impetuously from the 
cup in order to see her enemies die with her”. 

La Harpe conceded that he knew of no situation of greater 
impact in the theatre, and he recognized that it was resolved as 

82 La Harpe wrote only two pages (Let us recall that he discussed much 
on Rodogune in the Lycée (v.242-243), more thoroughly the first two trage- 
a graphic, if not insulting, illustration dies of Racine.) 


of the value he gave to one of Cor- 33 see Marmontel (1787), v.52, vi. 
neille’s (till then) most popular plays. 423, x.46. 
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skillfully as it had been conceived. Yet he regretted that it was 
founded on such unlikely premises as the proposals of Cléopâtre 
and Rodogune. As far as he was concerned, Corneille had sacri- 
ficed the first four acts to the last one, and his only justification was 
the effect obtained. La Motte (iv.158-161), too, thought that the 
preparations for this final situation, which he, like so many, 
admired, were quite far-fetched. And to Voltaire (Best. 19298, 
19323, 19440), nothing was admirable in Rodogune (which he 
decided the public enjoyed out of lack of taste and judgment) 
but the very last scene of the last act. Even this last scene, it will be 
seen shortly, was not exempt from his criticism. 

As for characterization in Rodogune, most attention was 
focused on the leading feminine roles. (Only Voltaire commented 
extensively on the two brothers.) The role of Cléopâtre appeared 
unnatural and, therefore, barely tolerable to the eighteenth 
century. Critics like La Motte (iv.181) and La Porte (DD ii.77) 
recognized that, at least in theory, her fearless ambition added 
somehow to her stature and explained her extreme and unnatural 
behaviour. Yet, La Porte noted with relief that she was finally 
punished for her crimes, and that, without this, the play could 
never be performed. 

Louis Racine, however, was one whom her death did not satis- 
fy entirely (1808 ed., ii.294-295): ‘On devrait voir le ciel armé 
pour la punir. Cependant rien ne prépare a son supplice; elle ne 
meurt que parce qu’il lui plait d’avaler le poison qu’elle avait 
préparé pour son fils, et elle meurt en prononcant ces horribles 
imprécations qu’on ne peut entendre sans frémir.’ Oronte’s 
observation at the end of the play that ‘le juste ciel’ had pro- 
tected Antiochus and Rodogune and punished Cléopâtre did 
not strike Louis Racine as adequate. He wanted an even more 
melodramatic ending than there already was, and he was unable 
to see what could be tragic in Cléopatre’s fate—that she had 
brought destruction upon herself by her own choice. 

The character of Cléopatre was most misunderstood, perhaps, 
by Voltaire. In his notes on Rodogune he consistently complained 
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that Cléopâtre’s actions (particularly her confession to Laonice 
(ii. ii) and her insistence on the horrible proposal she made to 
her sons (ii. iii) were not rational, not sensible, not prudent. 
Therefore, these actions were implausible. He failed to see that 
her ambition was a passion as inexorable in its own way as that 
of Phédre. Two remarks on points of style make this unmis- 
takeably clear. 

In act 11, scene ii, Cléopâtre in the heat of passion addresses her 
throne, symbol of the power for which she hungers and which 
she is about to lose forever: 


Délices de mon coeur, il faut que je te quitte: 

On m’y force, il le faut; mais on verra quel fruit 

En recevra bientôt celle qui m’y réduit. 

L’amour que j’ai pour toi tourne en haine pour elle: 
Autant que l’un fut grand l’autre sera cruelle, 

Et puisque en te perdant j’ai sur qui m’en venger, 
Ma perte est supportable, et mon mal est léger. 


Instead of marvelling at the powerful transposition of this 
woman’s overriding passion into terms of passionate love— 
because, for Cléopâtre, ambition holds the place of love— 
Voltaire ridiculed the metaphor: ‘Ce sont des expressions faites 
pour la tendresse, et non pour le trône. Un amour du trône qui 
se tourne en haine pour Rodogune, et l’un qui est grand, l’autre 
cruelle, tout cela n’est nullement dans la nature, et l'expression n’en 
vaut pas mieux que le sentiment.” The desperation of the last two 
lines he completely ignored, and unfortunately so. For they contain 
the key to the only logic pertinent to the character of Cléopâtre. 

In act v, scene i, a similar situation occurs. Cléopâtre apostro- 
phizes the poison she has prepared: ‘Poison, me sauras-tu ren- 
dre mon diadème? Voltaire’s reaction is typical: ‘On ne parle 
point à un poison, c’est une déclamation de rhéteur: une reine ne 
s’avise guère de prodiguer ces figures recherchées.” Perhaps 
not. ..unless that queen is Cléopâtre, and she is in danger of 
losing what she cherishes most. 
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Since Cléopâtre was depicted as unnatural and heartless, it 
would be normal to want Rodogune to be exactly the opposite. 
Such indeed was the wish (or rather the regret) expressed by 
Louis Racine (1808, ii.295) and implicitly contained in the 
criticisms of Argenson (p.145) and of Charpentier (pp.144-145). 
All of them looked upon her proposal to the two brothers (to 
assassinate their mother) as a serious inconsistency in her character. 
The problem was compounded by the fact that Rodogune was un- 
derstood to be gentle and demure at the beginning of the play. In 
the light of this interpretation, her proposal was bound, not only 
to shock, but to revolt the unsuspecting and unprepared spectator. 

The celebrated mlle Clairon was not offended by the role, 
however, as were the critics. She did not sense any disparity in 
Rodogune’s conduct because, as she noted in her memoirs 
(Barriére vi.48-50), she understood Rodogune to be, right from 
the start, a very proud woman, self-assured and somewhat 
humiliated to have to admit her love for Antiochus. This was the 
way that she interpreted Rodogune on the stage. Audiences 
were accustomed to a more timid, less confident character and 
they did not accept la Clairon’s Rodogune immediately, she her- 
self recounts. They were accustomed (and delighted) to hear in 
particular four of Rodogune’s most vulnerable lines (i. vii)* 
delivered with ‘une grace, une naïveté voluptueuse, plus faite. . . 
pour Lucinde dans Z’Oracle5, que pour Rodogune At first, 
audiences were neutral when she played the princess as she 
understood her; they did not applaud, but neither did they 
express disapproval. Eventually, mlle Clairon reports, her inter- 
pretation became the accepted one. It was, she also felt, the correct 
one, for she was sure it was the one Voltaire justified. 

34 Il est des noeuds secrets, il est 
des sympathies 35 most likely a comedy in one act 

Dont, par le doux rapport, les by G. F. P. de Saint-Foix, performed 

âmes assorties at the Théâtre français in March of 

S’attachent Pune à l’autre, et se 1740 for the first time. (Brenner 

laissent piquer 10874). It has a personage named 


Par ce je ne sais quoi qu’on ne Lucinde. 
peut expliquer. 
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As far as Voltaire was concerned, it would be more accurate 
to say that mlle Clairon’s Rodogune was the one he wanted to 
see, but did not. On the contrary, he spoke of Corneille’s princess 
with severe disapproval. A timid, blushing princess was distaste- 
ful to him because he calculated that, according to historical facts 
(which he here refused Corneille the right to modify), Rodogune 
must be a middle-aged woman. But he was even more critical of 
the inconsistency which he discerned in her demand for the 
assassination of Cléopatre, being persuaded that a shift in charac- 
ter had taken place?*. 

Voltaire’s judgment of Rodogune appears to have been the 
commonly accepted one, furthermore, as a remark in Parfaict 
(vi.314-315) leads us to believe (in addition to the audience 
expectation which mlle Clairon had to confront). This did not, 
however, prevent Parfaict from enjoying the role. The justifica- 
tion offered by Corneille in his preface satisfied these historians 
of the theatre, and it is most likely that the general public shared 
their sentiments. The novelty, surprise and suspense involved in 
Rodogune’s proposal was ample compensation to them for any 
lack of plausibility (of which the public may or may not have 
been aware). Popular reaction bears out the truth of La Harpe’s 
statement that ‘le manque de vraisemblance peut étre réparé par 
l'effet théâtral” (Z viii.242). 

Throughout the above discussion, it has been seen that Vol- 
taire was highly critical of every aspect of Rodogune. Style was 
no exception, either. Scene after scene was examined with a view 
to finding examples of every possible kind of stylistic fault. Even 
the famous fifth act was not exempt from scrutiny®’. 


36 see especially the notes for iv. 
i, in which Voltaire strongly criticizes 
the insipidity of the dialogue between 
Rodogune and Antiochus. 

37 see, for instance, Voltaire’s notes 
on the monologue of Cléopatre (ii. i). 
Three-quarters of the lines are closely 


scrutinized for all kinds of flaws. The 
last eight lines, which, even by Vol- 
taire’s standards, might have merited 
a little praise, are disposed of in one 
brief sentence: ‘Le reste du mono- 
logue est plein de force.’ 
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Voltaire’s notes, as they are assembled in the Moland edition 
of his works, present a relentlessly negative view bent on destruc- 
tion. Beyond designating the subject as grand and terrible, and 
the fifth act (meaning, of course, the last scene) as terrible and 
pathetic, he makes almost no positive comments. The effect of 
the few he does make is lost in the deluge of criticisms which 
engulf thems. 

In addition to his reservations regarding the feminine roles, 
Voltaire also takes pains to cast grave doubts on those of the 
brothers, which seem to be filled with inconsistencies: their un- 
likely and simultaneous aversion to the throne; their oblivion 
to each other’s passion, although they are closely united; their 
choice of Timagène as the confidant of their love; their willing- 
ness to sacrifice the throne for a woman to whom they have never 
spoken of love, to mention only a few. Sometimes Voltaire pro- 
vides a specious explanation, which amounts to no explanation at 
all, as when he suggests that the brothers were not exactly giving 
up their right to the throne, but only a vague possibility that the 
throne might be theirs in the future. 

Whatever his device, Voltaire’s ultimate goal seems to be to 
undermine the logical sub-structure of the play in such a way that 
a Frenchman living in the age of reason would have to be ashamed 
to admit that he liked it. When Cléopâtre sees, for example, the 
horror that her proposal inspires in her sons, yet persists in 
making it, Voltaire points out the illogicality of her position, 
then asks, ‘Faut-il que toute cette pièce, pleine de traits si fiers 
et si hardis (most of which are ignored in his notes), soit fondée 
sur de si grandes inconséquences!’ Again, Voltaire maintains 
that Cléopatre has no reason to assassinate her sons, or even 
Rodogune. And that she could easily have Rodogune killed by 
someone other than Antiochus or Séleucus. Or that Antiochus 


38 after enumerating fault after fault, 
Voltaire concludes that, despite all 
these stylistic and logical imperfec- 
tions, ‘cette scéne doit toujours 
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réussir au théâtre.” In such a context, 
he can only be throwing into doubt the 
taste and intelligence of anyone who 
still dares to enjoy the scene. 
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has every reason to believe, in the last act, that Rodogune has not 
betrayed him but does not for the sake of the last scene. Voltaire’s 
point is that, at every turn, Corneille has sacrificed reason to 
dramatic effect, and that it is this effect—a purely emotional 
appeal to the imagination, a cheap suspense, the interest of a 
vulgar curiosity—which has won the suffrage of the general 
public. But, he remarks significantly, such a play could 
not be tolerated by ‘des hommes d’un goût et d’un jugement 
formé. 

All of the inconsistencies, Voltaire held, were permitted by 
Corneille in order to make possible the final act. But, even 
though he called this final act admirable, his notes on it are not 
fundamentally different from those made on the preceding four. 
He insisted, of course, that: ‘le grand intérét qui régne dans ce 
dernier acte, si différent du reste, la terreur de cette situation, et 
le grand nom de Corneille, couvrent ici tous les défauts.’ Yet, 
for the most part, Voltaire took these supposed perfections for 
granted and conscientiously exposed the defects. He admired 
the lines of Laonice (v. ii) which announce the arrival of the royal 
couple. He acknowledged, too, that the situation created by the 
uncertainty of Antiochus was very dramatic, and that the final 
action was ‘le tragique porté au comble’ (because it inspired a 
strong feeling of fear). But otherwise he expressed nothing but 
doubts, reservations and criticisms. So much so that when he 
states that ‘le rdle terrible de Cléopatre et le cinquiéme acte 
feront toujours réussir cette piéce,’ it is difficult to see on what 
he founded his judgment. Given his attitude toward both, it 
seems likely that he made it only to appease partisans of Cor- 
neille and of Rodogune, and to prove his objectivity. That he 
knew this to be necessary, that he knew he had been extremely 
severe, is evident in the reaffirmation of his principles at the end 


39 it should be remembered, how- sacrificed to the fifth. Cf. La Motte 
ever, that Voltaire was not the first to iv.158-161. 
say that the first four acts had been 
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of his notes on Rodogune, where he reiterates his desire to be 
objective and insists that he is only speaking the truth*. 

Several years after the appearance of the first edition of his 
Corneille commenté, Voltaire chose another vehicle to express his 
opinion of Rodogune (and of Corneille). In chapter x1 of 
L’Ingénu, the hero has read Racine’s [phigénie, Phèdre, Andro- 
mague and Athalie, after which ‘il fut en extase, il soupira, il 
versa des larmes, il les sut par coeur sans avoir envie de les 
apprendre.’ Then he is given a copy of Rodogune because it 
is said to be the masterpiece of French theatre. After reading the 
play very carefully: ‘sans autre dessein que celui d’avoir du 
plaisir, il regardait son ami avec des yeux secs et étonnés, et ne 
savait que dire. Enfin, pressé de rendre compte de ce qu’il avait 
senti, voici ce qu’il répondit: Je n’ai guére entendu le commence- 
ment; j’ai été révolté du milieu; la derniére scéne m’a beaucoup 
ému, quoiqu’elle me paraisse peu vraisemblable: je ne me suis 
intéressé pour personne, et je n’ai pas retenu vingt vers, moi qui 
les retiens tous quand ils me plaisent.’ 

A body of criticism as strongly negative as that of Voltaire 
on Rodogune could be refuted in part, or tempered considerably, 
in the name of objectivity. One such critique was published as 
late as 1780, and reviewed favourably in L’Année littéraire 
(ii.234-244) by Geoffroy, one of the periodical’s editors at that 
time*?. Geoffroy made no attempt to conceal his sympathy for 
any effort to correct the views expressed by Voltaire, for he 


had made use of an ‘ancien roman’ 
which has never been found and which 


40 if Voltaire always said what was 
the truth, he was sometimes very care- 


ful to avoid appearing to have said it. 
In the preface to his notes on Rodogune, 
he only implied that Corneille had 
plagiarized the Rodogune of Gilbert, 
which was performed shortly before 
his own, and which critics today dis- 
miss as a plagiarism of Corneille’s play. 
To be doubly sure that the merit of 
invention was questioned, he sug- 


gested that both Corneille and Gilbert 
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scholars tend to think never existed. 

41 the critique was printed in Fran- 
çois Tronchin’s Mes récréations dra- 
matiques, ou choix des principales 
tragédies du grand Corneille (Geneva, 
1779-1784). (The recreation consisted 
of rewriting certain passages of the 
plays, a sport that was less well re- 
ceived than Tronchin’s views of 
Voltaire’s notes.) 
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considered them to be unnecessarily harsh, irreverent, picayune 
and possibly motivated by personal jealousy. 

However right Voltaire was—and he surely was in some in- 
Stances—it is not impossible that his passion for truth was 
adulterated by some self-interest. It is not impossible that his 
ferocity in criticizing this play reflects a desire to attack and to 
defeat his rival on grounds that seemed conquered by Cor- 
neille. At any rate, he is too totally negative, too rigid, too in- 
sensitive to whatever might be susceptible to honest praise, to be 
as objective as he claims to be. The vigour with which he sets out 
to destroy Rodogune—for that is the conclusion to be drawn 
from the evidence—whether it be from self-interest or vexation 
over a play he simply could not justify, by neo-classical stan- 
dards, seems to be almost a reproach flung at his century because 
it had received this play so warmly*. 


Héraclius 


‘Montrons Héraclius au peuple qui lattend’ (1v.i.56). In 
1764 Voltaire objected that this line was repeated too often, like 
a refrain. In 1774 it prompted the comédiens to stage Héraclius 
in the hope of moving audiences to express enthusiasm for their 
new king, Louis xvi (cf. Bachaumont vii.181). Although 
critical opinion was divided on most issues, Héraclius was gener- 
ally much more popular in the eighteenth century than it has 
been since (cf. Léris, pp.227-228). Prévost (PC xi.116), for exam- 
ple, did not hesitate to place it among Corneille’s best plays. 

The only points on which critics agreed were the fact of the 
play’s complexity and the over-importance of a minor character, 


42 it is also a possible indication of even though he is right, ‘Rodogune 
the strength of Rodogune’s popularity. restera au théâtre, et il n’y a qu’un 
Cf. Best. D10299, in which cardinal homme de génie qui puisse imaginer, 
de Bernis approves Voltaire’s notes créer et qui osât hasarder le cinquième 
and even finds them milder than they acte de cette tragédie. 
could be. But he also warns him that, 
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Exupère. It was considered a defect that Exupère brought about 
the catastrophe by assassinating Phocas; this act should have 
been accomplished by a main character, it was said, and should 
not have been so gratuitous (in the sense that it was unrelated 
to the plot development)‘. 

Héraclius was obviously complicated, but its complexity was 
not viewed with the same uniform disapproval as Exupère. 
Voltaire, of course, in his notes, and La Harpe in his Lycée 
(v.243-244) preferred the simplicity of a Racinian tragedy to the 
complicated and, at times, obscure plot of Héraclius, because, 
while the mind was so occupied, the heart was not free to be 
moved. Parfaict (vii.81-83) considered Hérachus a masterpiece 
by reason of the gigantic effort of the imagination required for 
its creation, but doubted that anyone other than Corneille would 
be capable of such an undertaking. They admitted that one 
performance was not enough to reveal the multiplicity of the 
play’s perfections, and suggested that even many performances 
might not insure comprehension of the plot (xiii.337). It is sur- 
prising, under these circumstances, that Parfaict spoke approving- 
ly of the exposition*t. La Porte certainly did not. He thought 
(DD ii.30) that the exposition was far too complicated, and that 
its obscurity extended to the whole play. Nevertheless, like 
Parfaict, he considered any persevering attempt to unravel the 
obscurities well rewarded: “que de beautés n’y découvre-t-on 
pas? Que d’invention dans la conduite! Que d’heureux détails! 
que de situations encore plus heureuses! L’intrigue de cette 
piéce est un effort digne de tout le génie de Corneille.’ To Fréron, 
however, the excessive complications were more than a chal- 
lenge; to him, they constituted a real flaw, and he consistently re- 
fused to admire Hérachus as much as someone like Marmontelt5. 


43 see: Argenson, p.138; La Harpe, 
L v.246; La Porte, DD ii.30. 
44 they admired its gradual unfold- 


iv. iv), and pleaded, justifiably, for 
clarity in the plot as well as in the 
style. 


ing. Voltaire, in radical disagreement, 
criticized the fact that it was spread 
throughout the play (i. i, ii. i, iii. i, 
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45 AL (1750), x.241-242; AL (1761), 
1.244. See also, after the death of 
Fréron, AL (1778), ii.242, 247. 
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This did not mean that he condemned the play outright. In 1773, 
on the contrary, he defended it vigorously against La Harpe’s 
attack (in his Eloge de Racine). not because he preferred such 
complexity, but because ‘on doit toujours étre étonné de la 
force d’esprit que demande la marche d‘une action aussi em- 
barrassée’ (AL (1773), i.25-26). To Fréron, as to Parfaict and to 
La Porte, Héraclius deserved praise as a tour de force, and, in its 
own way, as an example of /a difficulté vaincue. 

This type of success is necessarily limited, however, and one 
suspects that Marmontel, in his delight with Héraclius, was 
guilty of blind admiration. In addition to his praise of simplicity 
in complexity (which aroused Fréron’s critical ire) (Enc. supple- 
ment ‘Intrigue’), he termed the denouement ‘un chef-d’ceuvre 
à tous égards” (vii.827), whereas it was generally considered to 
be weak. He also hyperbolically pronounced Héraclius one of the 
finest tragedies ever performed anywhere in the world because he 
thought it tragic despite the absence of violent passions (1819, vii. 
337-338). Here again he was contradicted by Fréron (LQZT 
iii.243), who argued (this time to the advantage of the play) that 
precisely those passions denied by Marmontel—a conflict between 
paternal love and a tyrant’s ambition raging in the heart of 
Phocas—created the uncertainty from which developed the 
play’s most cruel and effective situation. 

Another aspect of Héraclius, Corneille’s treatment of history, 
was viewed just as diversely by Louis Racine (Rem. i.535-536) 
and Argenson (p.138). Louis Racine objected to Corneille’s dis- 
tortion of a historical fact of major importance in the plot, namely 
that, in actual fact, the infant Héraclius had not been saved by his 
nurse, as Corneille supposed in the play. Argenson, perhaps less 
well informed, was not at all disturbed: ‘Ce sujet est presque 
tout d’invention, l’histoire n’y fournit que des noms et le gros 
des événements; mais l’auteur inventa tous ces détours de 
Pintrigue, qui intéressent si fort qu’il n’y a pas de pièce où le 
coeur et l’esprit soient plus attachés.” Argenson’s judgment 
differs from Voltaire’s with regard to the effect of Héraclus on 
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both head and heart, but it is most likely that by the word 


‘heart’ he meant the thrill of suspense more than an emotional 
response. 

In addition to the historical nucleus, it was thought in the 
eighteenth century, that there might be some connection between 
Corneille’s tragedy and an undated Héraclius (En esta vida todo 
es verdad y todo mentira) by the Spanish dramatist Calderón 
(cf. CL ii.132). Parfaict (vii.84-94) recorded an earlier stage of the 
debate, then decided Corneille’s silence proved adequately that he 
owed nothing to the Spaniard. Voltaire, on the other hand, was 
sure that Corneille must have borrowed from Calderón: ‘Il est 
bien naturel que Corneille ait tiré un peu d’or du fumier de 
Calderén‘*; mais il ne l’est pas que Calderón ait déterré l’or de 
Corneille pour le changer en fumier. In a letter to Duclos 
(presiding officer of the Académie while Voltaire was preparing 
Les Commentaires) (Best. D10495), Voltaire spoke as though no 
more than a half-dozen lines were involved. He also made sport 
of a translation from Calderén’s play, which he eventually pub- 
lished in his edition of Corneille to demonstrate the superiority of 
the Frenchman**. It is astonishing and enlightening, therefore, to 
learn his real opinion on the matter in a letter he wrote to Car- 
dinal de Bernis in 1763 (Best. D11206): ‘L’extravagant vaut 
mieux que le plat. Ajoutons encore je vous en prie que des dis- 
cours entortillés de politique sont encore pires que la fadeur. 
Je pousse le blasphème si loin que si j’étais condamné à relire ou 
P Héraclius de Corneille ou celui de Calderón je donnerais la 
préférence à l’espagnol.’ Nothing could be less justified, he 
continued, than the reputation enjoyed by Æéraclius, since only 


a 


Voltaire also refers to the diamonds of 
Racine and the pebbles of Corneille. 
But here he is defending France 


46 taken at face value, an opinion 
which strikingly brings out the 
narrow limits of Voltaire’s taste and 


critical judgment, and his blindness to 
all that lay outside his rigid criteria, 
especially to foreign rivals of French 
glory. 

47 the metaphor should be noted. 
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against foreign competition. (It is no 
longer thought that Corneille took 
his subject from Calderón). 

48 see also Best. D107051 where he 
mocks Calderén again. 
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four lines of it were worth retaining#. Léontine, who boasted so 
much and did so little, and who spoke to her emperor in tones 
tinged with bourgeois contempt, was an implausible character. 
Phocas, who tolerated the disrespect shown him and allowed 
himself to be duped by Exupére, was disgusting. ‘Vous voyez 
bien,’ Voltaire reminded the cardinal, ‘que je ne suis pas un 
commentateur idolâtre, comme ils le sont tous. Il faut tâcher 
seulement de ne pas donner dans l’excès opposé.’50 

This was an honourable goal, which Voltaire achieved much 
better in his notes on Æéraclius than on Rodogune. The overall 
tone is considerably milder. He criticized, of course, numerous 
points of style, but he also praised some lines—more than the 
four alluded to in his letter to the cardinal. He eventually lost 
patience with the lack of clarity, but not before trying to control 
himself, and he let it be understood that Corneille had done well 
to carry to its conclusion so complicated a plot: ‘rien de terrible, 
rien de tragique, rien de tendre; tout se passe en éclaircissements, 
en réflexions, en subtilités, en énigmes; mais l’intérét de curiosité 
soutient la pièce.” He was not being entirely frank, but if he had 
maintained this same tone throughout Les Commentaires, he 
would not have had to protest so strongly that his aim was the 
objective truth. 

This does not mean that even in the notes Héraclius met with 
Voltaire’s approval. In addition to the criticisms already noted 
(obscurity of plot and exposition, style, characterization of Léon- 
tine and Phocas), Voltaire took exception to many more aspects of 
the tragedy. He deplored the fact that Héraclius and Martian 


49 Phocas (iv. iii): 
O malheureux Phocas! ô trop heureux 
Maurice! 
Tu recouvres deux fils pour mourir 
après toi, 
Et je n’en puis trouver pour régner 
après moi! 
Qu’aux honneurs de ta mort je dois 
porter envie, 


XCV/17 


Puisque mon propre fils les préfére a 
sa vie! 
50 Voltaire was not always frank 
with the cardinal, but this is not un- 
usual (he sometimes held back the 
truth from the Argentals), and gener- 
ally he said what he thought. There is 
no reason to believe that in this case 
he was not sincere. 
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were passive characters5!, and that the action depended on a 
subordinate character (Léontine) whose motives were far from 
clear and who did nothing in the final analysis, since the denoue- 
ment was brought about by Exupére, another secondary charac- 
ter. There were also serious flaws in the plot structure. The sub- 
ject was supposed to be the recognition of the true Héraclius, 
but this was overshadowed by the death of Phocas. Furthermore, 
that recognition was actually the peripateia and, as such, should 
have preceded the catastrophe. In actual fact, it followed anti- 
climatically and lost all effect. After the death of the tyrant, 
asked Voltaire, what difference did it make which of the two 
princes was Héraclius*. 

These, and other criticisms, placed in serious doubt the lasting 
value of Héraclius, yet they did so gently. Perhaps Voltaire felt 
that there was less danger these defects would pass unnoticed. 
Possibly, in attacking Rodogune, Corneille’s favourite play, 
Voltaire had actually been attacking Corneille’s sense of judg- 
ment itself. His relative mildness should not disguise the fact, 
however, that he disliked this play, as his correspondence shows. 

As early as 1738, long before his letter to cardinal de Bernis, 
Voltaire wrote to his friend Thieriot (Best. D1469) that ‘le 
style de cet ouvrage m’a toujours surpris par la dureté, le galima- 
tias, et le familier qui y règne, that only the lament of Phocas 
(see supra, note 49) commended itself, and that the ‘partie carrée’ 
set up between the two pairs of lovers (Voltaire said ‘Léonce 


51 see Best. 10702 (Voltaire to the 
Argentals): ‘Mais c’est 4 mon sens un 
grand défaut dans Héraclius que ce 
prince restet la pendant cinq actes, 
comme un grand nigaud, sans savoir 
de quoi il s’agit.’ 

52 Voltaire proposed to improve the 
ending thus: ‘Phocas, méconnaissant 
son fils Martian, voudrait le faire 
périr; Héraclius, son ami, en le défen- 
dant, tuerait Phocas, et croirait avoir 
commis un parricide; Léontine lui 
dirait alors: ““Vous croyez vous étre 
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souillé du sang de votre pére; vous 
avez puni l'assassin du vôtre.” ? 
Palissot approved Voltaire’s idea: 
‘il (le plan) prouve la profonde con- 
naissance que (Voltaire) avait du 
théâtre.” Voltaire’s idea would have 
intensified the melodramatic element, 
of course, which was already present in 
Héraclius. Perhaps Corneille, who 
also had a profound knowledge of the 
theatre, avoided such a conclusion for 
this reason. 
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et Pulchérie, Héraclius et Léontine but he must have meant 
Eudoxe instead of Léontine) was the height of insipidity: ‘les 
malheureux raisonnements d’amour en vers très bourgeois dont 
tout cela est farci, mont excédé toujours, et terriblement ennuyé.” 

In 1761, Voltaire assured the Argentals (Best. D10138) that he 
had purposely passed over more than two hundred flaws in his 
notes. He also recalled with relish that his ‘divine Emilie’ once 
had said that, except for four lines worthy of Corneille, Héraclius 
might as well have been written by Pellegrin (the author of 
several very bad tragedies) before he had come to Paris (i. e., 
while his writing still suggested strongly a country bumpkin)*. 
‘Il n’y a pas un sentiment qui soit vrai,’ he wrote to them a 
month later (Best. 9437), ‘et pas douze vers qui soient bons, et 
pas un événement qui ne soit forcé.’ Worst of all, he exclaimed, 
‘Qu'est-ce qu’une tragédie qui ne fait pas pleurer?’*4 

Voltaire’s opinion of Æéraclius no doubt had considerable 
influence on his contemporaries, but at least one of them, mme 
Du Deffand, refused to capitulate. In a charming series of letters 
written in 1764, Voltaire challenges this staunch partisan of 
Corneille to tell him her honest opinion of his comments on 
Héraclius, and she does**. She approves his criticisms and acknowl- 
edges that a critical spirit is necessary to maintain a high level of 


53 either Voltaire was very much 
mistaken, or else mme Du Châtelet 
concealed her real opinion in order to 
please him. In two of her letters to the 
duke of Richelieu (1735), she called 
Héraclius ‘le chef-d’ceuvre de Pesprit 
humain’ (Best. D874, D876). Her 
second letter betrays a slightly anti- 
Racinian bias (rare was the person in 
her century who could admire both 
Corneille and Racine). 

54 so far as La Harpe was concerned, 
he agreed with Voltaire for the most 
part, though he felt, in addition, that 
the two young princes were not suf- 
ficiently differentiated. He found the 
first three acts dull, but the last two 


interesting because of Phocas’s di- 
lemma and the subsequent peril of 
Héraclius and Martian. Voltaire must 
have committed an oversight, he 
thought, not to have sensed the im- 
pact created by the princes’ friend- 
ship; it had led to a most impressive 
‘combat de générosité’ resulting in 
Héraclius’ passing as Martian in order 
to save the real Martian from death. 
This in turn prolonged the error of 
Phocas (L v.243-246). 

55 see Best. 11028, 11037, 11061, 
11067, 11096, 11133, 11159. (The 
last two letters involve Horace and 
La Mort de Pompée.) Or see Du 
Deffand i.293 ff. 
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taste. But she persists in her admiration, which she has renewed, 
thanks to Voltaire’s example, by rereading Corneille’s theatre. 
‘Je suis enchantée de la sublimité de son génie,’ she writes to 
Voltaire, “et dans le plus grand étonnement qu’on puisse être 
en même temps si dépourvu de goiit’®*. As for Hérachius, it is 
effective when staged, despite its faults; it is “comme ces statues 
qui sont faites pour le cintre, et non pour la paroi.’ 

Perhaps there is no better way to evaluate Æéraclius than in 
terms of mme Du Deffand’s analogy. Seen from a distance, it 
captivated the imagination and held the mind in suspense. Scru- 
tinized at close-range by Voltaire, its details could hardly satisfy 
his rigid standards. 

It is interesting to note that in the decade when Voltaire’s 
edition of Corneille appeared, Héraclius was performed thirty- 
three times, as often as in the early part of the century. But there- 
after it declined in popularity and has not been revived for the past 
one hundred years. 


Horace®* 


Comparing Héraclius with Horace, Fontenelle (iii.11) had no 
doubt as to the superiority of the latter tragedy. Both plays con- 
tained much diversity, change and activity. But in the former, all 
depended upon a long, rather obscure avant-scéne, while, in the 
latter, incidents developed naturally, one from the other, and 
before the spectator’s eyes. ‘Héraclius est a espagnole, con- 
cluded Fontenelle, ‘trop intrigué, trop embarrassé, fatigant, 
whereas Horace was ‘à la française, très diversifié, sans nul em- 


56 she meant by this particularly ‘la 57 Corneille named this tragedy 
maniére dont (Corneille) tourne et Horace, and so it is known today. It 
retourne la méme pensée, qui est bien was often referred to as Les Horaces 
contraire au génie, et qui est presque by theatrical troupes and critics, how- 
toujours la marque d’un petit esprit? ever, and Voltaire used this latter title 
(Best. 11061). in his notes while printing the former 

at the head of Corneille’s text. 
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barras.’ And it also provided an excellent example of Corneille’s 
skill in depicting strongly contrasted characters. 

Eighteenth-century France generally agreed with Fontenelle. 
Critics judged Corneille’s Horace ‘une des premiéres bonnes 
pièces de ce grand poète, as it was put by Argenson (p.138)58. 
La Porte (DD ïi.42) admired ‘la férocité sublime qui règne dans 
ce drame”; to him, it characterized perfectly the spirit of Rome in 
the first centuries of its history. (Peculiar and extraneous reasons 
for admiring the play, one must admit.) Horace dramatized, in 
the opinion of Parfaict (vi.ii,4, 7), ‘un événement aussi grand 
quintéressant.’ ‘Les épisodes) they continued, ‘augmentent 
encore cet intérêt, et la versification achève de rendre ce poème 
un des chefs-d’ceuvre du théâtre français. They were also certain 
that it could well serve as a model for the best of eighteenth- 
century dramatists. 

Despite this enthusiasm, none of these critics ignored the major 
objection directed at Horace throughout the eighteenth century, 
and, in fact, ever since it had first appeared: its presumed lack of 
unity. The death of Camille in act 1v served to tarnish the image 
of the young hero, it was thought*®, as well as to place him in a 
new danger unrelated to the first (the combat with the champions 
of Albe). Although the secondary action was acknowledged to be 
historical (z. e., legend accepted as history), it could not fail to dis- 
turb a French audience, however well it was treated, for it ran 
contrary to les bienséances. Voltaire went so far as to say that the 
subject was unsuited to French tragedy. Both he and La Harpe 
considered the tragedy of Horace to be finished by the beginning 
of the fourth act®. What followed formed, in their opinion, not 


58 Argenson had first written ‘une 
des trois ou quatre bonnes pièces,’ 
then struck it out, perhaps to avoid 
sounding too severe. 

59 Cf. La Motte (iv.313), to whom 
the most pernicious effect of the 
murder was not duplicity of action, 
but the blight on the character of 


Horace. Cf. also La Porte (DD iii. 
404), who found the action hardly 
plausible as well as extremely bar- 
barous. 

60 see La Harpe, Z v.189: ‘le hors- 
d'œuvre absolu des deux derniers 
actes.” 
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one but two more actions, so that there were actually three 
tragedies in all: La Victoire d'Horace; La Mort de Camille; and 
Le Procès d’Horace (L v.183-184). They saw no link whatsoever 
among the three. 

La Harpe went a step further by questioning the presumed 
unity of the first three acts. Corneille had created the roles of 
Camille and Sabine, he said, in the hope of bolstering up the sim- 
plicity of his subject. (Camille was actually a part of the legend; 
she was not invented by Corneille.) But the two women contri- 
buted mostly to slowing down the action, and, at best, they 
inspired no more than an interest activated by curiosity. Most 
important of all, their presence made it impossible in a sense for 
Corneille to end his play with the victory of Horace; he still had 
to dispose of Camille and Sabine. His choice to develop the entire 
event (i. e., the murder of Horace’s sister as well as the battle) 
was dictated not so much by ignorance of the rules, La Harpe 
believed, as by the fact that he could not do otherwise (Z v.185). 
In other words, the choice of subject was not a very astute one. 

Having come thus far toward a re-examination of the question 
of unity, La Harpe went no further. Marmontel, however, seems 
to have taken the next step. He acknowledged (v.36) that 
Camille’s murder and its consequence seemed to him to constitute 
a second action; but he also saw that it depended upon the first 
and was its completion. While he did not use the expression, La 
Motte’s concept of ‘unité d’intérét’ is what he was implying. 
Unfortunately, he did not elaborate on his theory, which appears 
unique in its time. He did see interdependence, but he did not see 
the basic unity underlying Horace—the question of what one 
owes to hi$ state and what he owes to himself. 

The death of Camille elicited comment, not only on unity of 
action, but also on the character of Horace. Rarely did Voltaire 
concern himself with Horace in his Commentaires—he was more 
interested in Sabine and in the elder Horace. When he did turn 
his attention to the hero, his examination was neither prolonged 
nor penetrating enough to comprehend the nature of Rome’s 
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defender. Principally, he felt that the Horace of the fourth act was 
not the Horace of the second, that a radical change of character 
had taken place, that Horace’s former grandeur had degenerated 
into vanity. (He evidently considered the earlier Horace admir- 
ably noble. Yet his notes leave to the imagination all but an 
uncalled for movement of pride, irony, bitterness and scorn in 
Horace’s last encounter with Curiace before the combat). Vol- 
taire saw no excuse for his rage, for he had no reason to speak to 
his sister, unless to console her: ‘Ni la bienséance, ni Phumanité, 
ni son devoir, ne lui permettaient de venir faire 4 sa soeur une 
telle insulte.” Furthermore, his anger was petty and unmanly: 
‘C’est que la colère du vieil Horace supposait le malheur de 
Rome; au lieu que le jeune Horace ne se met en colére que contre 
une femme qui pleure et qui crie, et qu’il faut laisser crier et 
pleurer.” Finally, the crime of Horace was as revolting to Vol- 
taire as it was unnecessary. Voltaire apparently subscribed to the 
notion Addison printed in his Spectator that Horace had ample 
time to reflect on his action while crossing the stage to stab 
Camille. (The idea becomes even more preposterous when one 
remembers that eighteenth-century stages were not very large) 
Hence, he knew what he was doing, and, in addition, he gave no 
evidence of remorse that would soften his guilt. 

La Harpe, although he, too, found the murder of Camille to be 
‘si peu tolérable et si peu fait pour la scéne,’ was probably not as 
disturbed as Voltaire. The young Horace had seemed to him 
more inflexible from the start (Z v.193): Horace ‘montre partout 
cette espéce de rigidité féroce, qui, dans les premiers temps de 
la république, endurcissait toutes les vertus romaines, et qui 
convenait d’ailleurs à un guerrier farouche qu’on voit dans la 
suite de la pièce répandre le sang de sa soeur, pour avoir fait 
entendre dans le bruit de sa victoire les emportements d’une 
amante malheureuse.” Curiace, in dramatic contrast, threw the 
qualities of Horace into greater relief by his ‘fermeté mesurée, et 
même douce, qui n’exclut point les sentiments de l’amour et de 
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amitié”: The fact that La Harpe did not share Voltaire’s 
opinion of Horace suggests that critics found it difficult to under- 
stand the role. La Motte (iv.168-169), discussing the various 
ways in which actors interpreted it, confirms the suspicion, in 
the early part of the century. 

Sometimes, La Motte noted, Horace was depicted as hardened 
from the outset. This portrayal avoided several serious pitfalls, 
for a simultaneously tender and ferocious Horace would be as 
unacceptable to audiences as a character passing too rapidly from 
true friendship to total indifference. But often, in place of this 
interpretation, the conflicting qualities were conveyed, and Hor- 
ace was perhaps more sympathetic, but less plausible. Only a 
consummate actor like Baron, remarked La Motte, was able to 
observe the delicate balance. His ‘Albe vous a nommé; je ne 
vous connais plus’ was delivered in a way that meant ‘je ne 
veux plus vous connaitre; je combattrai comme si je ne vous 
connaissais pas.’ 

La Motte doubted, nevertheless, that such had been Corneille’s 
intention, since Baron’s interpretation reduced sharply the 
differences between Horace and Curiace: ‘il se pourrait bien 
faire que Corneille aurait eu en vue un contraste plus sensible, 
aux dépens d’un peu de naturel: ce qui me le ferait croire, c’est 
’étonnement qu’il donne à Curiace de cette fermeté inconnue 
aux hommes; par là il avertit de l’exception®, et il y accoutume en 
quelque sorte le spectateur, qui, content de voir dans un des 
héros jusqu'où peut aller la vertu qu’il connaît, est réduit à 
admirer dans l’autre, sur le pied de prodige, un effort de vertu 
qu’il ne connaît pas.’ Whichever interpretation—rigid or flexi- 
ble—was given to the role of Horace, however, such a character 


61 La Harpe considered the scene of 


from the Réflexions sur l’art poétique 
their confrontation (ii. iii) a master- 


of Fontenelle. 


piece. It was also one of the few 
scenes of Corneille which Voltaire 
purported to admire. See also La 
Harpe, LZ v.180-183, where the critic 
quotes liberally (and approvingly) 
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how close La Motte came to more 
modern interpretations of Corneille’s 
first super-hero. 
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was not likely to win widespread approval in the eighteenth 
century. 

The role of Sabine was not any less subject to criticism than 
that of Horace, although theatre audiences were probably not as 
demanding as connoisseurs like Voltaire and La Harpe. Corneille 
had long ago admitted that Sabine was not necessary to the action 
of the tragedy, and Voltaire agreed. But he also thought that her 
role was better assimilated than that of l’Infante in Le Cid: 
‘C’est une femme qui tremble pour son mari et pour son frère. 
Elle ne cause aucun événement, il est vrai: c’est un défaut sur un 
théâtre aussi perfectionné que le nôtre; mais elle prend part à 
tous les événements, et c’est beaucoup pour un temps où l’art 
commençait à naître. Furthermore, Voltaire added, Sabine 
often spoke very fine lines, and she provided the exposition in an 
interesting and dignified manner. 

Yet Sabine’s proposal to give meaning to the combat by her 
own death (ii. vi.: ‘Que l’un de vous deux me tue, et que l’autre 
me venge’) Voltaire regarded as ridiculous and pointless®*. Her 
lamentations—‘Sabine n’est introduite dans la pièce que pour se 
plaindre, he had said—were often tasteless jeux d'esprit or 
typical Cornelian raisonnements which announced all too clearly 
the presence of the author and dampened significantly the spec- 
tator’s sympathy by their artificial subtlety*. 

Unlike Sabine, the elder Horace was viewed more favourably. 
Together with the striking contrast between young Horace and 


63 La Harpe (Z v.187) was in total 
agreement in the matter of Sabine. 
He called her proposal ‘un remplissage 
amené par des sentiments peu naturels.” 

64 if Voltaire had been truly able to 
consider the play as a whole (as La 
Harpe L v.183 maintained that he did), 
he could easily have accumulated other 
complaints against Sabine. Hers is the 
longest role, and she is the only 
character to appear in all five acts, 
even though she is the least necessary 
and quite uniformly passive and plain- 


tive. (Sabine is not very necessary, 
but she is quite useful, and these are 
two different things. For instance, 
her existence is useful in that it creates 
a bond between Horace and Albe 
which the intensity of his loyalty to 
Rome disintegrates completely.) Des- 
cotes (pp.121-122) records one very 
successful interpretation of the role in 
1904 by Madeleine Roch, who sub- 
stituted passion for lament. Usually, 
however, the role is one of the least 
sought after in the tragic repertory. 
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Curiace, this amazing and original role was responsible for the 
effectiveness of the first three acts, in the judgment of La Harpe 
(L v.189), and compensated for the tragedy’s numerous defects. 
In spite of all the objections one might make to the likelihood of 
his entry as messenger to the women (iii. v), Voltaire, too, was 
pleased to see and hear the elder Horace: ‘Comme l’arrivée du 
vieil Horace rend la vie au théâtre, qui languissait! Quel moment 
et quelle noble simplicité!’ His speech is ‘plein d’un art d’autant 
plus beau qu’il ne paraît pas,’ completely submerged in ‘la 
hauteur d’un Romain et la chaleur d’un vieillard qui préfére 
Phonneur à la nature.’ 

In the very next scene, however, Voltaire returned to the ob- 
jections. How could Julie (the suivante) have witnessed the com- 
bat while the father left it abruptly to report to two women, whose 
company he had earlier advised the younger men to shun? Per- 
haps, Voltaire proposed, he had come to prevent the women 
from going to separate the combattants. From his half-hearted 
attempt to answer his own question, it is clear that, in reality, 
Voltaire was only positing one more criticism. 

Having undermined the logicality of the elder Horace’s pres- 
ence, Voltaire then proceded to surround with reservations and 
reproof the patriot’s famous ‘Qu’il mourit!’ so often admired 
and cited in the eighteenth century as a perfect example of the 
sublime. There was no comparable line in all the literature of 
antiquity, Voltaire began, and audiences were so enthralled that 
they (fortunately) never heard the very weak line which followed 
(‘Ou qu’un beau désespoir alors le secourût”). However much, 
therefore, he praised the first line, Voltaire was unable, even here, 
to admire without taking away with one hand what he gave with 
the other. He was, of course, perfectly correct in saying that the 
imperfect so often was mingled with the good in Corneille’s 
plays. And it might well be that the line following ‘Qu’il mou- 
rût was weak; many thought as Voltaire did®®. But the point is 


65 La Harpe (L v.314-315, 191-192), acknowledged that his was not the 
however, did not, even though he commonly held opinion. As he saw it, 
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that Voltaire consistently resorted to this device, ostensibly in 
the name of objective truth, and actually to diminish the merit 
of Corneille’s most glorious passages. As if to confirm this 
supposition in the present case, Voltaire, after twice referring to 
the weakness of the elder Horace’s reasons for being where he 
was, concluded his ‘praise’ of the ‘Qu’il mourit’ with still 
another allusion to the same thing. There was no reason to repeat 
this criticism a third time. Or a fourth time. Voltaire merely 
wanted to be sure his readers would not forget what he could not 
forget. 

A number of other points were also raised by Voltaire in his 
commentaires. The most outstanding of these were his belittling 
remarks on the imprecations of Camille, another of Corneille’s 
best known and admired passages. Camille, unlike Sabine, was a 
character necessary to the action, and Voltaire saw the plot as 
revolving around her. Would she or would she not marry 
Curiace was the question. But her love had never been the sub- 
ject of the tragedy, only an episode; the fate of Rome was what 
occupied all attention. Furthermore, Camille had uttered only a 
simple ‘hélas’ when news of Curiace’s death was reported. 
So now, in the scene with her brother, her grief was not very 
moving (as if grief that was suppressed could not be intense) 
and her fury against Rome incomprehensible. Horace, not Rome, 
had killed her lover, Voltaire pointed out in an observation as 
devoid of sense as what he had said about Cléopatre’s dialogue 
with her throne. Consequently, to Voltaire’s way of thinking, 
Camille’s monologue (iv. iv) was nothing but ‘une vaine dé- 
clamation’ and her imprecations (iv. v: ‘Rome, l’unique objet 
de mon ressentiment!’ etc.) ‘un beau morceau de déclamation’ 


the first line was spoken by Rome, 
the second by nature, and the elder 
Horace was both a Roman and a father: 
‘Je veux bien que Rome soit ici plus 
sublime que la nature: cela doit étre. 
Mais la nature n’est pas faible quand 
elle dit ce qu’elle doit dire.’ See also 
Alembert (iv.331), who condemned 


the second line and called for its 
elimination, and Marmontel, who con- 
tended that the whole scene, not just 
one hemistich, was sublime, because 
all combined to prepare for Horace’s 
startling statement (Ænc., Suppl. 
‘Sublime’). 
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used by the actresses who played this role to draw attention to 
their talents. It is very possible that some actresses did just this, 
but we cannot help but fault Voltaire for his failure to appreciate 
one of the most stirring episodes of the play**. 

Corneille’s vindication was provided by Clément in his 
Sixième lettre à m. de Voltaire, devoted, like the Cinquième 
lettre before it, to as close an examination of Voltaire’s notes as 
the notes were of Corneille’s theatre. In the 1774 Année littéraire 
(vi.22-45), Fréron reviewed Clément’s letter and himself sub- 
scribed to most of the refutations, an important segment of which 
dealt with the imprecations of Camille. 

Surprisingly, La Harpe passed over this whole question®’. Yet 
he was no less severe than Voltaire with regard to Horace, only 
more subtle in his methods. He was generous in his praise of 
Corneille’s creativity and tactful in his allusions to his faults 
(L v.180): ‘C’est. . .de tous les ouvrages de Corneille, celui où 
il a dû le plus à son génie. Ni les anciens ni les modernes ne lui 
ont rien fourni: tout est de sa création. Les trois premiers actes, 
pris séparément, sont peut-être, malgré les défauts qui s’y mêlent, 
ce qu’il a fait de plus sublime, et en même temps c’est là qu’il a 
mis le plus d’art.’ So tactful was La Harpe that one needed to be 
very alert to see that he was actually striving to deprive Horace 
of its greatest distinction. It was less a fine tragedy, he noted 
(L v.189), than a work which, in several respects, ‘fait honneur à 
Pesprit humain, en montrant jusqu’où il peut s’élever sans aucun 
modèle et par l’élan de sa propre force.’ A world of difference 


66 other points raised by Voltaire 
include: Sabine’s momentary sus- 
picions about Camille’s fidelity to 
Curiace (i. i); her abrupt departure 
(i. ii) which left Camille to talk to 
Julie about matters which would have 
been more properly confided to 
Sabine (i. iii), but which were not of 
sufficient tragic dignity anyway; a 
variety of scenes of pure conversation 
which led to no action; the trial of 
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Horace in his own house by the king 
alone (who, historically, could not 
administer justice without the senate 
or representatives of it). 

67 he did remark, though, that 
Camille’s love for Curiace was without 
effect because it was weakly expressed 
on the one hand, and overshadowed 
by the grandeur of the two Horaces 
on the other (Z v.187). 
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lay between the two words ‘tragédie’ and ‘ouvrage, so care- 
fully chosen. Voltaire had made the same distinction with regard 
to Cinna: ‘c’est ce qui fait que plusieurs gens de lettres regardent 
Cinna plutôt comme un bel ouvrage que comme une tragédie 
intéressante” (italics added.) 


Cinna 


Corneille preferred Rodogune to his other tragedies, but Cinna 
was the choice of the critics of his time. Well into the eighteenth 
century, it was still considered by many, including Voltaire, 
than Horace in development and in simplicity of subject, a model 
of regularity, and especially outstanding for its fifth act. Fréron, 
too, was warm in his praise. “Quelle belle simplicité, he ex- 
claimed (LQET iii.242-243), speaking of Cinna and of Polyeucte 
together: “L’esprit s’éclaire et l’âme s’échauffe par degrés. Il y 
régne une harmonie de sentiments et de situations, qui flatte le 
spectateur, et qui ne lui coûte aucune peine.” Within this overall 
harmony, referring specifically to Cinna, Fréron called attention 
to the struggle of Cinna with the conflicting demands of love and 
gratitude, and to the struggle of Auguste with himself (LQZT 
iii.218); these, he proposed, more than brilliant lines like the 
‘Soyons amis, Cinna,’ were the source of the perfections of this 
masterpiece. 

Cinna was not thought to be without its share of flaws, an 
occasional lapse into declamation, for instance, or the burden of a 
useless character like Livie®®. But these faults notwithstanding, 
it was praised by La Porte (DD 1.249) for obtaining its effect 
without recourse to the usual tragic emotions of fear and pity: 
‘c’est l’admiration seule qui nous transporte.’ 


68 see: La Harpe, L v.200; Léris, 


in the eighteenth century and sup- 


p.109; Parfaict v.92. Some, like pressed from performances (cf. l’In- 
Fontenelle and Olivet, preferred fante of Le Cid). See: La Harpe, L 
Polyeucte. v.224; La Porte, DD i.249; Parfaict 


69 this role was widely condemned 


vi.94. 
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Argenson (p.136) was perhaps the most enthusiastic and least 
critical admirer of Cinna, of which he said, in a statement that was 
doubly revealing: ‘C’est, selon moi et bien d’autres, la plus belle 
pièce de Corneille et par conséquent du théâtre.” 

In the area of dramatic techniques, and of the art of dialogue 
in particular, Cinna was rich in examples of Corneille’s genius. 
Fontenelle, for instance, saw that, during the famous deliberations 
of Auguste with his would-be assassins, the long speeches would 
have been intolerable, however beautifully written, had Cor- 
neille not charged the scene with so much surprise and suspense 
that he achieved the illusion of action (111.vii-viii)”°. In Jaucourt’s 
Encyclopédie article Noeud, the fact that the entire action of 
Cinna was conveyed through a dialogue unencumbered by a 
single narration of past events (Cinna’s account of the con- 
spirators’ meeting was not considered a narration as Emilie and 
the spectator already knew what he had to say) drew commen- 
dation, as also did the manner in which Corneille prepared for the 
long silence of Cinna in his private interview with Auguste. 
(Auguste had ordered Cinna to listen in silence, as the only way 
to prevent him from interrupting.)"1 

The Æncyclopédie (‘Catastrophe Mallet) had kind words, 
too, for the denouement, but expressed doubt that a reversal 
obtained by a simple change of heart and will would win the ready 
applause of an audience “qui veut étre remué par des événements 
surprenants et inattendus.’ Such a factor could have contributed 
much to diminished enthusiasm on the part of eighteenth- 
century audiences (or theatrical troupes). Not that a change of 
heart on the part of Auguste would not have been an adequate 
peripeteia. It simply would not have satisfied audience needs. 
Admiration was not enough; the spectator wanted to be moved to 
tears, as we have seen so many times already. 


7 interestingly, Silvain saw in this explained, emanated from the heart, 
scene ‘une éloquence admirable, digne not from the mind. 
d’Auguste, et du grand Corneille,’ 71 see also: La Porte, DD ii.300- 
but not /e sublime. True sublimity, he 301; Marmontel, Enc., ‘Dialogue.’ 
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Another aspect of Cinna which may have militated against its 
wholehearted acceptance as Corneille’s masterpiece, was its 
characterization. Long before the publication of Voltaire’s 
Commentaires, La Motte (iv.312) criticized the ambivalence of 
Auguste (7. e., his earlier acts of cruelty compared with his present 
state of mind)” and especially of Cinna (his perfidious and hypo- 
critical advice to Auguste). Because of this lack of homogeneity, 
he held, the spectator could not easily fear for Auguste’s safety or, 
subsequently, admire his heroically virtuous conduct, and the 
character of Cinna became positively revolting. At about the 
same time that Voltaire’s comments appeared, Jaucourt’s Æn- 
cyclopédie article ‘Vrai also condemned the inconsistency of 
Cinna’s actions: ‘C’est pécher contre le vrai, que de peindre 
Cinna comme un conjuré timide, entrainé malgré lui dans la 
conspiration contre Auguste, et de faire ensuite conseiller a 
Auguste, par ce même Cinna, de garder l’empire, pour avoir un 
prétexte de l’assassiner. Ce trait n’est pas conforme à son caractère. 
Il n’y a rien de vrai.’ The very same point constituted one of 
Voltaire’s major criticisms in his Remarques sur Cinna. In fact, 
the judgment of Jaucourt is also found, with insignificant verbal 
differences in Voltaire’s writings (M. xxiii.422) dating from 1749. 
It probably originated, then, with Voltaire, who in no way 
modified his view of Cinna before publishing it anew in 1764. 

While he had serious reservations about the title role, Vol- 
taire held this tragedy in high esteem, comparatively speaking, 
and very often referred to Corneille as ‘l’auteur de Cinna’ (cf. 
Best. D10024, D10229, 14431, and M. i.358). (The appellation 
could well be a left-handed compliment, however, as if Cinna 
were the only play of Corneille worth remembering.) His In- 
génu read Cinna after Rodogune (M. xxi.280) and admired it, 
though it did not make him weep. When, in 1760, a parody of 


72 see also: Belloy i.166 (‘Auguste, quiéme acte’); and CZ iv.88 (‘Au- 
faible tyran, las de régner et de pros- guste a souillé sa réputation par un 
crire, dont tout l’art de Corneille n’a grand nombre de violences et de 
pu faire un héros que dans le cin-  cruautés’). 
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Cinna, of which Marmontel was thought to be the author (Bay 
de Curry actually was), was being circulated, Voltaire was 
outraged (Best. D8743). Yet, in the commentaires, this tragedy 
fared no better than any other. Voltaire’s remarks on style were 
perhaps fewer than usual, but no less caustic, and his criticisms of 
the characters were numerous and serious’*. 

Voltaire’s principal objection to Cinna was not that it evoked 
admiration instead of tears, although this was an important 
consideration to him’. It was rather the ‘froideur caused by a 
shift of interest within the action concommitant with Cinna’s 
change of character. Again and again in his notes, and very fre- 
quently in his correspondence (Best. D10013, D10024, D10030), 
Voltaire insisted that Auguste was the focus of interest only during 
the last acts of the play, that Cinna’s advice to Auguste to retain 
his throne was shameful in view of his real intention’®, and that, 
if Cinna were to experience any remorse, it should be at the very 
moment when Auguste rewarded his ‘loyalty’ with the hand of 
Emilie in marriage. Coming later: ‘ces remords sont peu naturels 
et par conséquent peu touchants aprés que Cinna s’est affermi 
dans son crime, et dans une fourberie aussi réfléchie que lâche 
qui exclut tout remords” (Best. D10029). 

The Académie, to which Voltaire submitted for approval the 
first draft of his notes on the major tragedies of Corneille, did 
not on the whole agree with him. Instead it held that there was 
no shift of interest, that the spectator was concerned with 
Auguste from the very start, and that Cinna was not as important 
as Voltaire was making him. But Voltaire persisted to the end in 
his belief, and his was the one recorded for posterity in the 
commentaires (see Best. D10069, Droo80, Drorr6). At the end 


73 Voltaire also doubted the his- 
toricity of the event dramatized, 
suspecting it to be the invention of 
Seneca, Corneille’s source. See M. 
Vi.198-199. 

74 let us recall his question about 
Héraclius: ‘Qu’est-ce qu’une tragédie 
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qui ne fait pas pleurer? See supra, 
p.259. 

75 Voltaire would have preferred to 
hear Maxime speak Cinna’s part in 
this scene: ‘On est fâché que Maxime 
joue ici le rôle d’un digne Romain, 
et Cinna d’un fourbe.’ 
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of act 11 he noted: ‘On détestait Auguste; on s’intéressait beau- 
coup à Cinna: maintenant c’est Cinna qu’on hait, c’est en faveur 
d’Auguste que le coeur se déclare. Lorsqu’ainsi on s’intéresse tour 
a tour pour les parties contraires, on ne s’intéresse en effet pour 
personne:’® c'est ce qui fait que plusieurs gens de lettres regar- 
dent Cinna plutôt comme un bel ouvrage que comme une tragédie 
intéressante.’?? 

Emilie, too, contributed to the refroidissement of the tragedy, 
in Voltaire’s opinion. From the very beginning, he questioned 
her desire to avenge a father dead for many years by bringing 
about the death of a man who had apparently adopted her as his 
daughter, or who at least had tried to atone for his crime by sup- 
porting her (a benefit which she had not refused)’. As the play 
progressed and Emilie proved to be the soul of the action, she 
inspired less and less interest and she did not move the spectator 
at all. Voltaire proposed an explanation for this in a series of 
pointed questions: ‘N’est-ce pas parce qu’elle n’est pas mal- 
heureuse? N'est-ce pas parce que les sentiments d’un Brutus, 
d’un Cassius, conviennent peu à une fille? N’est-ce pas parce 


76 Voltaire was perhaps influenced 
by Alembert in going this far. Alem- 
bert thought that no character was of 
interest, that Cinna was better read 
than staged, and that, consequently, 
no one went to see it at the theatre. 
(In the decade preceding this letter 
of 1761 (Best. D1o196) Cinna was 
performed only five times. See CL v.37 
for a contemporary analysis of the 
situation.) 

77Voltaire was definitely thinking of 
Alembert here (see Best. Dro065). 
Again we have the contrast between 
‘ouvrage’ and ‘tragédie’ used by 
La Harpe in his judgment of Horace. 
See supra, pp.268-269). With regard to 
Voltaire’s theory of duplicity of in- 
terest, it may be pointed out, without 
going into a lengthy discussion, that 
the first act of a French tragedy is 


XCV/18 


generally expository in nature. Surely 
we feel a certain amount of sympathy 
for the young conspirators as they 
speak, but can we be certain of our 
attitude toward Auguste, particularly 
when we have seen him only through 
their prejudiced eyes? When he 
appears in the very first scene of Act 
ul, his gesture of consulting Cinna 
and Maxime is a bit disconcerting if 
one views him as a hardened tyrant. 
Consequently, one may conclude that 
Voltare was inaccurate and unfair in 
this judgment. 

78 this gesture on the part of 
Auguste is sufficient to suggest a 
longstanding struggle within the em- 
peror against his evil ways. Voltaire, 
however, was too convinced that the 
ambiguity of Auguste’s character was 
only a defect to recognize this. 
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que sa facilité à recevoir largent d’Auguste dément la grandeur 
d'âme qu’elle affecte? N'est-ce pas parce que ce rôle n’est pas 
tout à fait dans la nature? What little interest she could inspire 
in Voltaire was destroyed, at last, by her boast that a thousand 
men would willingly undertake this vengeance for her sake 
(iii. iv): ‘Une femme emportée par une grande passion touche 
beaucoup; mais une femme qui a la vanité de regarder sa possess- 
ion comme le plus grand prix où l’on puisse aspirer révolte au 
lieu d’intéresser.’ 

Still, Voltaire asserted, the role of Emilie was at times sublime, 
and amazing, given the state of the theatre at the time Cinna 
was written. ‘Gardons-nous bien de croire’ he cautioned, 
‘qu’Emilie, malgré son ingratitude, et Cinna, malgré sa perfidie, 
ne soient pas deux très beaux rôles; tous deux étincellent de 
traits admirables.’ 

As for Maxime, Voltaire found his role to be sacrificed for 
the benefit of the others. His love for Emilie was ridiculous, ill- 
timed and uninteresting, his supposed drowning a pointless arti- 
fice, and his conduct inconsistent: ‘Il est bien loin d’étre un 
“véritable amant,” comme le disait son confident; il n’est ni un 
vrai Romain, ni un vrai conjuré, ni un vrai amant; il n’est que 
froid et faible. Il a même changé d’ opinion, car il disait à Cinna, 
au second acte: Pourquoi voulez-vous assassiner Auguste, plutôt 
que de recevoir de lui la liberté de Rome? Et a présent il dit: 
Pourquoi n’assassinez-vous pas Auguste?’ Perhaps, thought 
Voltaire, he wanted to reveal the plot while Cinna was still 
firmly committed to its execution. In that case, ‘Voila deux 
scélérats qui cachent leur basse perfidie par des raisonnements 
subtils.’ a 

Two other remarks of Voltaire deserve attention, for they in- 
volve several of the most celebrated passages of the whole 
tragedy. For one thing, Voltaire put the very raison d’être of the 
scene of Auguste’s deliberation (ii. i) into question by arguing 
that the great honour Auguste bestowed on Cinna and Maxime 
(asking their advice) was ill prepared. The emperor had not 
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treated them as trusted friends in the opening lines of the scene, 
but with condescension, as ‘des courtisans flatteurs.’ Once again, 
as with the ‘Qu'il mourût’ of the elder Horace, Voltaire was 
seeking to undermine the sub-structure of a scene, which, inits 
details, was fairly immune to criticism. 

Voltaire’s second remark dealt with Auguste’s plea to Cinna, 
‘Soyons amis, Cinna.’ After recounting an anecdote, the point of 
which was that this was going too far (pardoning the crime 
would have sufficed), Voltaire pronounced this very sensible 
and discerning judgment: ‘On peut pardonner à un coupable 
qu'on méprise, mais on ne devient pas son ami; il fallait peut- 
être que Cinna, très criminel, fût encore grand aux yeux 
d’Auguste.’ The discourse of Auguste was still one of the finest 
in the French language, Voltaire added, almost as an after-thought. 

Supporters of Voltaire’s views on Cinna were not lacking. In 
addition to Alembert (Best. D10697), Diderot (Corr., iv.177- 
178; cp. iv.185) and cardinal de Bernis (Best. D10344) both 
wrote to assure him of their approval, and both ventured to say 
that he could easily have been more severe had he wanted to. 

Another form of support was provided by an anonymous 
critic of Cinna, whose analysis, a composite of Voltairean criti- 
cisms, was reviewed in the 1774 Année littéraire (vi. 250-255). 
Some of the criticisms were deserved, the reviewing editor readily 
admitted, but most, he affirmed, were exaggerated: ‘Le censeur 
ne rend point assez de justice au rôle d’Emilie, dont les défauts 
sont bien rachetés par une foule de traits sublimes; il ne parait pas 
avoir senti le mérite du caractére d’Auguste, qui est plein de 
dignité et de grandeur. Quoi qu’il en dise, il n’y a point de spec- 
tateur qui puisse retenir ses larmes a ces vers admirables: “Soyons 
amis, Cinna, etc.” ? To be sure, the reviewer continued, there were 
tears of joy and admiration, not of commiseration, and they were 
won by Auguste, not by Cinna or Emilie. Yet their merit was 
great as well as unique. 

The periodical also denied that Cinna was written in a ‘style 
de roman’ with the exception of a few phrases. It was not at all 
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happy with the anonymous author’s contention that Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar was superior to Cinna: ‘si Shakespeare a eu lavan- 
tage de traiter un plus beau sujet, et de peindre des caractéres 
plus intéressants, Corneille l'emporte sur lui par la régularité 
du plan, et par la conduite de la pièce, par l'élégance du style, par 
l’éloquence des détails, enfin par la noblesse et par la grandeur 
des idées.” 

This was not the first time that L’Année littéraire had come 
to the defense of Cinna. In 1774, Fréron had given a favourable 
review of Clément’s anti-Voltairean Cinquième lettre a m. de 
Voltaire (ii.318-339). He agreed with Clément that Voltaire had 
been especially harsh in his treatment of Cinna, Polyeucte and 
Rodogune, three of Corneille’s best known plays. He took ex- 
ception, however, to Clément’s justification of Cinna’s hypo- 
critical advice to Auguste”. Fréron believed, like Voltaire, that 
Cinna’s counsel was the product of calm reflexion and not, as 
Clément would have it, of uncontrolable patriotic fervour. But, 
conversely, he sided with Clément against Voltaire’s proposal 
that Cinna’s words should have been spoken by Maxime: 
‘Maxime deviendrait affreux et ridicule à la fois: n’étant poussé 
par aucune passion et n’ayant nul intérêt personnel à conspirer, 
il serait beaucoup moins excusable que Cinna’. Perhaps, sug- 
gested Fréron, Corneille had been obliged to develop the scene of 
the deliberation as he did, lest the conspiracy disintegrate too soon. 

Fréron also accepted Voltaire’s position on the ‘Soyons amis, 
Cinna.’ (He was very pleased to show his impartiality where 
Voltaire was concerned.) Despite Clément’s arguments to the 
contrary, Fréron was convinced, from the text, that Auguste 
really despised Cinna. Nevertheless, his vision was broader than 
Voltaire’s; he also saw that Corneille’s aim had been to enhance 
to the utmost the clemency of his hero: ‘moins Cinna mérite 
qu’on lui pardonne, plus il y a de générosité à lui pardonner.” 


79 Clément thought that Cinna, not interview as an attempt to try him and 
knowing whether Auguste was in- Maxime. 
formed of the plot, may have seen the 
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Although La Harpe embraced the viewpoint of Fréron (Z 
v.226), he was not one to trouble himself about this aspect of 
Cinna. For the most part, his opinions were in accord with 
Voltaire’s. In one important respect, however, they differed. 
Voltaire had dealt rather harshly with Emilie. La Harpe expressed 
no reservations about the excellence of this role. He regarded it, 
in fact, as one of the perfections which made of Cinna a master- 
piece despite its serious shortcomings. Unlike Cinna, Emilie 
was consistently in character, in La Harpe’s estimation. Because 
of the splendid contrast between her firmness and Cinna’s weak- 
ness, her scene with him in the third act was one of the finest in 
the whole tragedy. 

Voltaire’s unfavourable comparison of Emilie with Her- 
mione struck La Harpe as somewhat inexact. Emilie did not 
move a spectator to pity, it was true, but she certainly did inspire 
interest. Her desire for vengeance was motivated as much by 
loyalty to Rome as to her father, and, insofar as such a sentiment 
was appealing, Emilie was an interesting character. La Harpe 
thought it more correct ,however, to say that her role was more 
important in terms of the play’s action than in terms of the 
interest it engendered. It was, thus, on a different plane from 
that of Hermione; it did not have to be touching, it only had to 
secure attention®*. Corneille made sure that it did by giving his 
heroine an impregnable nobility of soul and a fearless and un- 
shakable resolution. He knew that: ‘toutes les fois qu’un carac- 
tére ne peut pas nous émouvoir par des sentiments que nous 
partageons, il ne peut nous subjuguer que par une énergie et 
une grandeur qui nous imposent. Un pareil personnage ne 
peut pas vouloir trop décidément ce qu’il veut; car ce n’est 
que par cette volonté forte qu’il peut suppléer à l’intérêt qui lui 
manque.” 


80 in Z viii.277, La Harpe defended additional comments on Emilie, see 
Emilie in the same way, adding that, Ducis iv.494-495 and Silvain, pp.132- 
without the weakness of Cinna’s role, 133. 
this tragedy would be perfect. For 
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Emilie had a certain appeal for La Harpe, then, but he was a 
sensitive critic. The general public, on the other hand, which 
might not object to subtleties like a shift in interest or an apparent 
inconsistency in character (‘apparent’ because it would not be 
difficult to justify Cinna’s behaviour), might well be rebuffed 
by the decidedly masculine temperament of Emilie and the total 
lack of sentimentally moving situations. And beyond the tastes of 
the public, the attitudes of actors and actresses must be taken into 
account. As Voltaire pointed out, the major roles make heavy 
demands on actors. As we have suggested before, Cinna (and 
other Cornelian tragedies) may not have been more popular 
than they were simply for lack of capable interpreters. 


Polyeucte 


A close study of eighteenth-century attitudes toward Cor- 
nelian theatre makes increasingly clear that Voltaire’s position, 
although sharply defined and undoubtedly very influential, was 
not always identical with that of his contemporaries. This is 
especially true of Polyeucte, harshly judged by Voltaireft, but 
the delight of audiences (and critics) of his time—at least through 
the first half of the century. 

‘Cette piéce se représente encore tous les ans avec le succés 
qu’elle eut d’abord, reported Nicéron (xv.372) in 1731. Two 
years later, Jean Baptiste Rousseau wrote of ‘le plaisir universel, 
que donnent les représentations de Polyeucte et d Athalie 
(Best. D561)*?. In 1746 Parfaict (vi.121-124), for whom every- 
thing about the play was magnificent, lavished praise on it: 
‘Quoique Cinna eût porté la tragédie à son plus haut point, 


81 and knowingly. Cf. Best. D10102: 82 between 1715 and 1733, Poly- 
‘Je suis un peu hardi sur Polyeucte, je eucte was staged at cloture and/or 
le sais bien’; Best. Droo13: ‘Il est re-opening of the season 27 out of a 
vrai que. . .je me suis armé quelquefois possible 38 times (71%). From 1734 
de vessie de cochon au lieu d’encen- to 1764, it was performed only 12 
soir.” times, though it was still well attended. 
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on peut dire cependant que Polyeucte a eu plus de réussite, et a 
produit un plus grand effet au théâtre. Ze Cid, ouvrant une car- 
rière nouvelle, lavait rendu l’amusement le plus honnête et le plus 
flatteur des gens d’esprit et de goût: Cinna V’éleva au-dessus 
de la portée des critiques, et Polyeucte réunit les suffrages des 
personnes pieuses et des connaisseurs.” This did not mean, how- 
ever, that the Parfaict brothers considered Polyeucte to be 
Corneille’s finest tragedy, as did Fontenelle (ii.341-342); Poly- 
eucte, they wrote, ‘respectable par son sujet, du plus grand 
intérét par la conduite, et d’une poésie simple, mais élégante,’ 
would have been Corneille’s best play, if he had not gone on to 
write Rodogune (vi. iii). 

Fréron, as has already been observed, exalted Polyeucte 
together with Cinna in 1750 (LQET iii.242-243), and the supreme 
compliment was paid by Argenson (p.143), when he asserted that 
Polyeucte would never cease to charm its audiences: ‘Corneille 
est pour ainsi dire l’inventeur du sujet, vu le peu qu’il en a pris 
dans l’histoire ecclésiastique. On voit par là combien il était 
sublime dans l’invention des sujets ainsi que des pensées. Est-il 
piéce plus attendrissante que celle-ci, est-il un plus beau sermon? 
On y pleure, on s’y plait et on s’y édifie. On la jouera éternelle- 
ment.’ 

Polyeucte was, therefore, a perfect neo-classical play to those 
who felt like Argenson: it pleased, it instructed, and, best of 
all, it moved men to tears. ‘Extrémement attendrissante,’ 
Léris commented tersely (p.357). 

But it was not Polyeucte who caused these tears. He was only, 
in the words of Belloy (ii.289), ‘respectable et non pas tou- 
chant’; for a martyr in glory could not evoke any pity. It was 
Sévére and Pauline who attracted the greatest sympathy. Re- 
ferring to the wits who once had advised Corneille against having 
Polyeucte performed, La Porte noted (DD ii.455-456): ‘Ils 
n’aperçurent, sans doute, que le chrétien qui brise les idoles, 
et qui vole au martyre. Sévère et Pauline échappèrent à leurs 
regards. Ces deux caractères, les plus beaux qui jamais aient été 
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placés sur la scène, valent eux seuls toute une tragédie, et mettent 
Polyeucte au rang des meilleurs ouvrages de Corneille.” Sévère 
and Pauline may have escaped the attention of the hôtel de Ram- 
bouillet, but not that of the eighteenth-century critic. Even for 
Parfaict, who had a good word for all the characters (vi.23-24), 
they came to mind first: ‘Quelle grandeur d’âme, et quelle 
noblesse ne voit-on pas dans le rôle de Sévére? Quelle vertu, et 
quels sentiments dans celui de Pauline?’ 

Polyeucte was supposedly in love with his wife. Yet he gave 
too little evidence of his feelings, notwithstanding his obedience 
to the promptings of divine grace (Argenson, p.143). ‘Si... 
Phomme eût plus disputé contre le chrétien, mused Baculard 
d’Arnaud*, if only he had struggled more with his normal human 
desires and repugnances, Polyeucte would have been much more 
interesting. (And, it may be added, more truly tragic. There is no 
punishment for Polyeucte’s excesses. Death is a reward to a 
martyr.) Instead, the eighteenth-century dramatist complained, 
the secondary role of Sévére was the principal source of interest: 
‘On doit se reprocher d’aimer tant Sévére; cet amant de Pauline 
est si tendre, si généreux! Ce personnage. . .fait un peu tort à 
celui du mari auquel l’intérét devrait plus se rapporter.’ 

Shifting the emphasis to Pauline, Marmontel (1787, v.53-54) 
arrived at the same conclusion. Ifshe had been passionately in love 
with Polyeucte, if her situation had been more cruel, the tragedy 
would have been more tragic. But, remarked Marmontel astutely, 
by making her love Sévère, Corneille had shifted the interest 
away from terror and pity to admiration—‘en quoi il a obéi à son 
génie, et composé une fable plus étonnante et moins tragique.’ 

Pauline* captivated audiences by her heroic loyalty to her 
husband; her request that Sévère save Polyeucte seemed as 
natural and as admirable as Sabine’s request to be killed in order 
to be avenged seemed artificial and intolerable. But the character 
of Félix, her father, left a much less favourable impression. 


83 Euphémie, ou le triomphe de la 
religion (Paris 1768), pp.ix-x. 
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Though not nearly as fine as the roles of Pauline and Sévère, this 
one was at least necessary to the action, thought some (Par- 
faict vi.124; AL (1773), i.26-28). La Motte (iv.310) even sensed a 
sort of nobility attained by Félix when he admitted the unworthi- 
ness of his conduct. Voltaire and La Harpe had resorted to the 
same argument in defense of Mithridate’s ruse, but Félix was 
another matter. Both of them condemned the character as detest- 
able and unworthy of tragedy#t. Attaching an inordinate im- 
portance to the role, La Harpe asserted that such a grave defect 
cast a pall over an otherwise excellent tragedy: ‘L’intrigue, 
nouée avec art, ne l’est pas toujours avec la dignité convenable au 
genre, et le choix des ressorts n’est pas toujours tragique, parce 
qu’il y a un personnage qui ne l’est pas; et comme toutes les 
parties d’un drame réagissent réciproquement les unes sur les 
autres, la disconvenance d’un caractère forme un défaut dans 
Pintrigue.#5 In so doing, La Harpe was only following the 
example of Voltaire with whom he agreed that it would have 
been much better had Félix been a pagan fiercely loyal to his gods. 
In that way, the reason for Polyeucte’s execution would have 
been far more acceptable than were an ignoble ambition and fear. 

As appreciative of the role of Pauline and the character of 
Sévére as he was critical of Félix (Z v.229-230), La Harpe did not 
regret that Pauline loved Sévére. Neither did he regret that 
Polyeucte’s convictions were so firm; the convert’s essentially 
single-minded religious enthusiasm seemed perfectly in keeping 
with his destiny as a martyr, and even necessary to justify the violent 
extremes to which he went in order to fulfill that destiny (Z v.231): 
‘Sil n’eût été qu’un homme persuadé et résigné, il eût paru froid; 
mais il est enthousiaste à l’excès; il entraîne. C’est là le cas où 
l'extrême est nécessaire, et où la vraie mesure est de n’en pas garder. 


84see L v.232-236, 239. Voltaire 
did admit that one could pardon Félix 
a little because of his confession, but 
went no further and the idea remained 
unexploited. 

85 Z v.228. La Harpe objected to 


the conversion of Félix and also to 
‘quelques  invraisemblances” which 
were hardly noticeable, such as 
Sévére’s ignorance of Pauline’s mar- 
riage (L v.229). It will be seen that they 
were not so insignificant to Voltaire. 
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It was precisely this enthusiasm which annoyed Voltaire. To 
him, Polyeucte was a religious fanatic like Joad, and as such, he 
was despicable. In addition, his relinquishing Pauline to Sévère 
was a purely gratuitous act that aroused no pity, an ‘hors- 
d’ceuvre qui ne va point au coeur,’ without foundation in the 
plot. Furthermore, his preoccupation with Pauline’s love for 
Sévére was hardly fitting during his last moments before martyr- 
dom. 

Voltaire shared, then, the general opinion that Polyeucte in- 
spired neither pity nor fear, and that the tragedy’s success was 
due entirely to Sévére and Pauline. Still, according to his custom, 
he waved his censer in the direction of Polyeucte, lest he be 
criticized for being too harsh: ‘il faut avouer aussi qu’il y a de 
très beaux traits dans le rôle de Polyeucte, et qu’il a fallu un très 
grand génie pour manier un sujet si difficile.’ 

The question of religious fanaticism may well have been at 
the root of Voltaire’s dislike of Polyeucte, but direct attacks in 
this area were few. More often than not the commentator pro- 
ceeded by means of extremely critical remarks on style and on the 
logical foundations of the plot. The ‘quelques invraisemblances’ 
noted in passing by La Harpe were magnified into serious flaws, 
to which others were joined. Voltaire found it incomprehensible, 
for instance, that Félix should be uninformed about the events in 
Persia which brought Sévére into neighbouring Armenia, and 
that Sévére should first speak to Pauline rather than to Félix, as was 
proper, or to Polyeucte as representative of Felix. That Sévére 
should have come there at all to offer sacrifice was equally 
incomprehensible, even if it were in order to marry Pauline (he 
should havetheard of her marriage at least by the time he reached 
Armenia, if not before)**. 


86 Voltaire terminated these objec- amène de grandes beautés” Such a 
tions with the remark that ‘le défaut comment seems to be a mark of indul- 
de vraisemblance laisse souvent sub- gence, but actually it throws into ques- 
sister l’intérét. Le spectateur est en- tion the judgment of anyone superficial 
trainé par les objets présents, et on enough to let pass such violations. 
pardonne presque toujours ce qui 
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The dream of Pauline also provided Voltaire with material for 
criticism. He echoed the complaint of the hôtel de Rambouillet 
to the effect that the dream must have been sent by god for her 
conversion, but seemed only to inspire great hatred for Chris- 
tians in her. To this he added an unfavourable comparison with 
the dream of Athalie: the latter was useful to the action, he said, 
whereas the former was merely ‘un morceau de déclamation.’8? 

Furthermore, even though Pauline was a woman of extraor- 
dinary beauty of character, her situation was a difficult one. How, 
Voltaire asked, could she love two men at the same time? If she 
did not—which Voltaire thought to be the case—her protesta- 
tions of love and concern for Polyeucte, prompted only by duty, 
could have no moving effect. The problem was aptly illustrated 
by the second and third scenes of act 11. ‘Ne sent-on pas,’ 
asked Voltaire very appropriately, ‘qu’une femme qui sort 
d’une conversation tendre avec son amant ne s’afflige que par 
bienséance pour son mari? The rhetorical question has no 
answer unless one is willing to accept at literal value Pauline’s 
insistence (v. iii) that she loves Polyeucte®*. Voltaire was unable 
to see this possibility; he believed too firmly that Pauline loved 
only Sévère, and that, without this love, ‘la belle âme de Poly- 
eucte aurait faiblement attendri’ (Best. D552)®. 

Although Voltaire ended his remarks on Polyeucte in praise of 
at least certain aspects of the tragedy, this was not enough to 


87 Fréron had another explanation 89 Jean Baptiste Rousseau reacted 


for the dream: it was sent by Satan 
(AL (1768), vi.224-225). Voltaire ridi- 
cules the idea in the second edition of 
the commentaires, but either has forgot- 
ten or has affected to forget its source. 
88 cf. 11. 13-15: 

Que t’ai-je fait, cruel, pour être ainsi 
traitée, 
Et pour me reprocher, au mépris de 
ma foi, 
Un amour si puissant que j’ai vaincu 
pour toi? 

(i.28) 


Ne désespère pas une âme qui t’adore. 


vehemently to the same idea expressed 
in Voltaire’s preface to Zaire by 
vigorously defending the appeal of 
divine grace (Best. D561). Voltaire’s 
reply (Best. D572) was printed under 
an assumed name in the Mercure de 
France of April 1733 (pp.65 1-656). 

90 ‘L’extrême beauté du rôle de 
Sévère, la situation piquante de Pauline, 
sa scène admirable avec Sévère, au 
quatrième acte, assurent à cette pièce un 
succès éternel. Non seulement elle ense- 
igne la vertu la plus pure, mais la dévo- 
tion et la perfection du christianisme.” 
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offset the disproportionately large number of criticisms proposed. 
If further confirmation of his real attitude were needed, it was 
provided in 1769 in the Discours historique et critique which 
prefaced his own tragedy, Les Guèbres. The passage concerning 
Polyeucte is long, but worth citing in its entirety. Only by full 
exposure to Voltaire’s rhetoric can one measure the intensity of 
his dislikes (M. vi.493): ‘On avait approuvé dix ans auparavent, 
dans la tragédie de saint Polyeucte, le zéle avec lequel il court 
renverser les vases sacrés et briser les statues des dieux dès qu’il 
est baptisé. Les esprits n’étaient pas alors aussi difficiles qu'ils le 
sont aujourd’hui; on ne s’aperçut pas que l’action de Polyeucte 
est injuste et téméraire; peu de gens même savaient qu’un tel 
emportement était condamné par les saints conciles. Quoi de 
plus condamnable, en effet, que d’aller exciter un tumulte horri- 
ble dans un temple, de mettre aux prises tout un peuple assemblé 
pour remercier le ciel d’une victoire de l’empereur, de fracasser 
des statues dont les débris peuvent fendre la tête des enfants et des 
femmes! Ce n’est que depuis peu qu’on a vu combien la témé- 
rité de Polyeucte est insensée et coupable. La cession qu’il fait 
de sa femme à un paien a paru enfin à plusieurs personnes choquer 
la raison, les bienséances, la nature, et le christianisme même: 
les conversions subites de Pauline, et même du lâche Félix, ont 
trouvé des censeurs, qui 2n admirant les belles scènes de cette 
pièce, se sont révoltés contre quelques défauts de ce genre.’ There 
is nothing in these remarks which was not already said in the 
commentaires. The difference lies in the manner in which they are 
here presented—with utter candor. The fact that we can find his 
true opinion in a public document rather than in his private cor- 
respondence is a probable indication that he knew his views would 
be generally well received. 

It cannot be known with certainty why interest in Polyeucte 
grew slack in the latter part of the eighteenth century’. Possibly 
it was because, as Voltaire asserted, the philosophes’ campaign 


91 from 1761 to 1770, there were 1771 to 1780. There were 12 from 1781 
only 7 performances, and likewise from to 1790. Earlier in the century, three 
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against intolerance was finally taking effect. Possibly, too, Vol- 
taire’s own efforts at breaking literary idols were beginning to 
bear fruit. 


La Mort de Pompée 


At least as early as 1734, this tragedy was the target of Voltaire’s 
criticism. Speaking of the Cato of Joseph Addison, ‘le premier 
Anglais qui ait fait une tragédie raisonnable Voltaire declared 
the title role one of the finest ever written, and compared it most 
favourably with the role of Cornélie in Pompée: Caton ‘est continu- 
ellement grand sans enflure, et le rôle de Cornélie, qui d’ailleurs 
n’est pas un personnage nécessaire, sent trop la déclamation en 
quelques endroits. Elle veut toujours étre héroine, et Caton ne 
s'aperçoit jamais qu’il est un héros’ (M. xxii.15 4-155). 

In the 1736 edition of his Œdipe, Voltaire complained of an 
essential lack of coherence in the plot of Pompée. One could 
readily conceive of a variety of interests among the characters, 
he claimed, if it were still possible to fix one’s attention on a 
single object. In Pompée, this was not possible: ‘César vient en 
Egypte pour voir Cléopâtre; Pompée, pour s’y réfugier; Cléo- 
pâtre veut être aimée et régner; Cornélie veut se venger sans 
savoir comment; Ptolomée songe à conserver sa couronne. 
Toutes ces parties désassemblées ne composent point un tout; 
aussi l’action est double et même triple, et le spectateur ne s’in- 
téresse pour personne.” 

In 1749, Voltaire made a study of the ‘fautes de langage’ in 
fifty-one passages of Pompée (M. xxiii.387-395) which he later 
incorporated, with little modification, in the commentaires. This 
examination, he noted, had not included a prodigious number of 
‘vices du style,’ nor any of the faults of detail with which 
Pompée, ‘tragédie vicieuse et irréguliére,’ was filled. 


and four times as many performances Interest was not to revive again until 
were normal in the same span of time. the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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In view of these earlier indications, it is not surprising to 
encounter in the Remarques sur Pompée of 1764 and 1774 a 
thoroughly negative attitude. Voltaire’s opinion of Cornélie 
remained basically the same: ‘Cornélie n’arrive que pour déplorer 
la mort de son mari: mais telle est la beauté de son rôle qu’elle 
soutient presque seule la dignité de la pièce” That is to say, 
Pompée’s only redeeming feature was a superfluous character. 
Voltaire underscored this idea by judging her first great scene 
with César (iii. iv) to be useless to the advancement of the 
plot. He also observed that even her role was not exempt 
from ‘cette enflure qui est contraire a la vraie dignité et a la vraie 
douleur.” 

When Cornélie informs César of the plot to assassinate him— 
because she wishes him to live long enough to be punished as a 
Roman for the death of her husband—Voltaire again extols the 
beauty of her role: ‘Que cette scéne répare bien la précédente! 
Que cette générosité de Cornélie élève l’âme! Ce n’est point de 
la terreur et de la pitié: mais c’est de l’admiration.’ But he also 
adds that admiration without terror and pity is a sterile effect, 
impressive only for a short time, and he finds her cries of ven- 
geance useless to the action as well as unfair. (César had admired 
Pompée and seeks to avenge his death.) 

The apostrophe addressed by Cornélie to the urn containing 
Pompée’s ashes (v. i) is another high point in the play. Yet it, 
too, is completely superfluous in Voltaire’s view: ‘Que les 
cendres de Pompée soient enfermées dans une urne ou non, 
c’est une chose absolument indifférente à la construction de la 
piéce: cette urne ne fait ni le noeud ni le dénouement. Retran- 
chez cette scéne, la tragédie (si c’en est une) marche tout de 


même”; mais Cornélie dit de 


92 Voltaire first noted that Pompée 
was a unique kind of tragedy, not one 
to be imitated. Here he expresses 
doubt, and eventually he will declare 
that it is no tragedy at all: ‘c’est une 
tentative que fit Corneille pour 
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si belles choses, Philippe fait 


mettre sur la scéne des morceaux 
excellents quine faisaient point un 
tout; c’est un ouvrage d’un genre 
unique, qu'il ne faudrait pas imiter, 
et que son génie, animé par la grandeur 
romaine, pouvait seul faire réussir. 
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parler César d’une manière si noble, le nom seul de Pompée 
fait une telle impression, que cette scène même soutient le cin- 
quième acte, qui est assez languissant. 

Finally, Cornélie struck Voltaire as more wearisome than 
noble, and he considered her parting warning directed at César 
(empêche ta ruine, empêchant tes caresses’) a breach of good 
style, propriety and the truth: ‘Il est ridicule que Cornélie pro- 
nonce ces paroles, que César les entende, et que Cléopâtre les 
souffre. “On se lasse à la fin d'entendre Cornélie qui demande 
toujours les funérailles de César, et qui le lui dit en face.’ ‘Faut- 
il que Cornélie parle toujours à César de sa haine pour lui? 
.... Elle a déjà dit plusieurs fois qu’elle est Romaine, et 
cette affectation diminue beaucoup de la vraie grandeur.’ 

However irksome she might be, only Cornélie attained the 
grandeur required of tragic roles, as far as Voltaire was concerned. 


foe os 


Cléopâtre, especially as it was depicted in act 1v, scene iii, was 
‘un des plus grands exemples du ridicule auquel les mauvais 
romans avaient accoutumé notre nation.’ 

In addition to characterization, the unity of Pompée was an- 
other point brought forward by Voltaire earlier in his career. The 
commentaires only reinforced his original view. After the death of 
Pompée (announced at the beginning of act 11), he asserted, 
‘la tragédie ne roule plus que sur un rendez-vous de César avec 
Cléopatre, sur une bonne fortune; tout devient hors-d’ceuvre: 
il n’y ni noeud ni intrigue.’ As formless as this play was, it came 
to a close for Voltaire at the beginning of the fourth act. A new 
tragedy began; interest was now shifted from the death of Pom- 
pée to the attempt to assassinate César—what little interest there 


93 Cornélie’s behaviour and the Pompée is seen as the only subjec 
presence of the urn do contribute and the unifying factor. To Voltaire 
something to the play if the death of there was no unity. 
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was: ‘on ne craint ici pour personne, on ne s’intéresse à personne: 
la bassesse du roi révolte les esprits, les amours de Cléopâtre 
glacent le coeur, et les ironies de Ptolomée dégoûtent.” 

Voltaire emphasized the lack of unity again in the fifth act; 
Cornélie’s request for her ships (v. iv) seemed to him absolutely 
pointless, since the play was over and since those ships were in no 
way related to the subject. The very last scene of the play was 
equally superfluous, he thought; no one was really interested in 
Cléopatre as queen: ‘La piéce s’appelle Pompée; les assassins 
sont punis: tous les compliments de César et de Cléopatre sont 
peut-étre plus inutiles que le dernier discours de Cornélie dans 
lequel du moins il y a toujours de la grandeur.’ 

Just as in the case of characterization and of unity, Voltaire’s 
opinion of the style of Pompée remained unchanged. His remarks 
in the commentaires on the very first scene alone occupy ten 
pages, virtually all of them dealing with style. ‘La tragédie est 
une imitation des moeurs, et non pas une amplification de 
rhétorique, he insisted. Yet that, he charged, was precisely 
what Pompée was. . .when it did not fall into the opposite pit- 
fall: ‘C’est un défaut trop grand dans cette pièce que ce mélange 
continuel d’enflure et de familiarité? When they were not ex- 
pressing themselves in poor, obscure or archaic French, the 
characters substituted pretentious aphorisms for spontaneous 
feelings, and it was worst when they spoke of love. 

Cléopâtre’s love was, to Voltaire, even more useless than the 
role of Cornélie; it evoked no sympathy, no fear or pity, and 


94 despite his numerous criticisms of 
the first scene, Voltaire maintained 
that, from thé point of view of sub- 
stance, the exposition was well done: 
‘Ces défauts dans le détail n’em- 
péchent pas que le fond de cette 
premiére scéne ne soit une des plus 
belles expositions qu’on ait vues sur 
aucun théâtre; les anciens n’ont rien 
qui en approche; elle est auguste, 
intéressante, importante; elle entre 
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tout d’un coup en action. Marmontel 
(1787, vii.348) and La Harpe (L 
v.240) also held the exposition of 
Pompée in high esteem. For an ex- 
cellent and amusing example of a 
typical Voltairean criticism and a 
typical anti-Voltairean refutation, see 
AL (1774), vi.30-32, on the line ‘Et 
son dernier soupir est un soupir 
illustre” (ii. ii.80). 
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certainly no admiration: ‘ce n’est précisément que de la galan- 
terie, sans aucun intérêt. . .et des plus indécentes.’ This was, he 
felt, a very serious flaw, as offensive to good taste as it was harm- 
ful to tragic dignity and superfluous to the plot. 

Voltaire probably would have forgiven, at least to a point, 
flaws in the dialogue of Pompée, and even the presence of the 
amorous element, if they had been redeemed by some sort of 
appeal to the heart. But the whole play was froide. Inflated style 
and exaggerated sentiments were accompanied only by the 
Cornelian raisonnements which he heartily disliked. Even the 
very last scene, which should have been the most moving, was 
the coldest of all. 

Not everyone thought as Voltaire did about Pompée5. That 
intrepid defender of Corneille, mme Du Deffand, opposed him 
squarely on the subject of Cornélie. He had written to her (Best. 
11133), expecting her to agree that this role was not ‘dans la 
nature,’ and that, in a hundred places, the widow of Pompée was 
no more than ‘une diseuse de galimatias, et une faiseuse de 
rodomontades.”*® ‘Cornélie est plus grande que nature,’ she 
replied, but that was how Roman women were, and how the 
Romans nearly always were (Best. 11159). 

Others also admired Cornélie and César, at least the hero 
César, if not the lover”. Argenson (p.144) even thought that 
Ptolomée was not as bad as he could have been. To Collé 
(Journal 1.73), César’s dialogue in his interview with Ptolomée 
was magnificent; the author had completely effaced himself 


beaux éclairs, des traits de génie, des 
morceaux méme de sentiment qui 


95 La Harpe did, except for the role 
of Cornélie, which he praised un- 


reservedly (without, however, enter- 
ing into any detail). His brief analysis 
of Pompée (L v.239-242) resembles an 
abstract of Voltaire’s lengthy remarks. 

96 cf. Best. 13050, in which Voltaire 
stressed the positive aspect: ‘Cor- 
nélie vie quelquefois au plus sublime 
galimatias, mais aussi, il y a de bien 


XCV/19 


enlèvent? He was writing to the 
Marquis de Ximénes, an admirer of 
Racine, who was only too willing to 
criticize Corneille. 

97 see: Argenson, p.144; Collé, Jour- 
nal, iii.21; Du Bos i.219-220; La Porte, 
DD iii.151-152, 458-459; Parfaict vi. 
165-166. 
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behind his character, rather than speak in his place, as Racine 
had done in Bajazet’s encounter with Roxane®®. 

There were, of course, some objections and reservations. No 
one exactly called Pompée a masterpiece, and La Porte (DD 
ii.459) felt, like Voltaire, that the loves of César and Cléopatre 
were not an asset to the play. Parfaict (vi. iii-iv), who praised very 
highly the roles of César and of Cornélie, also recognized that 
their fine passages were few and far between: ‘La Mort de Pom- 
pée. . compose à la vérité un tout digne de M. Corneille: mais 
cependant si mêlé de poésie épique, de personnages manqués, 
et de détails inutiles, qu’il faut s’armer de quelque patience, pour 
attendre les vraies beautés de cette tragédie.” Meister (CL xii.413) 
considered Pompée a magnificent and sublime composition, but 
he had to acknowledge that it contained far fewer moving 
situations and far less interest than nobility, appeal to the mind, 
and pomposity of style. He regretted, nevertheless, a very un- 
successful revival of Pompée in 1780 (there were only two per- 
formances). The reasons he gave for this failure were the bad 
taste prevailing at that time and the dearth of suitable actors. 
Only the minor role of Achorée was delivered in a creditable 
manner, he reported, and, unfortunately, the worst tragedy, if 
well acted, was more acceptable than the masterpieces of the 
great dramatists ‘aussi impitoyablement défigurés.’ 


Nicomède 


‘Le sieur Lekain, sensible aux reproches que lui font les 
admirateurs de Corneille, de ne pas aimer à jouer les pièces de 
ce grand homme, soit parce qu’il se sent insuffisant à rendre les 
rôles, soit par complaisance pour M. de Voltaire qui voudrait 
faire disparaître du théâtre ce modèle inimitable, s’est piqué 


98 Voltaire also commended the ing of the whole tragedy, and that he 
scene of César with Ptolomée. It is also made use of one of Racine’s weaker 
to be noted that Collé was not speak- roles for his comparison. 
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d'honneur. Il doit jouer incessamment dans Micomède, et y 
déployer toutes les ressources de son art. Les amateurs attendent 
cette représentation avec grande impatience.’ (11 juin 1771). 

‘Les comédiens français ont remis hier sur leur théâtre, 
Nicom ède, tragédie de Pierre Corneille, qui n’avait pas été jouée 
depuis 1756. Le sieur Lekain y a paru dans le principal rôle: 
il y a soutenu au plus haut degré la réputation qu’il s’est générale- 
ment acquise du premier acteur de l’Europe. Le personnage de 
Nicomède est un des plus délicats à rendre au théâtre par ce ton 
de noble ironie sur lequel il est soutenu presque d’un bout à 
l’autre, et d’ailleurs par la difficulté de faire passer une quantité 
de vers et de tirades burlesques, dont M. de Voltaire a affecté de 
faire si bien remarquer le ridicule dans son commentaire sur la 
pièce. Cependant l’acteur en question a tellement manié son rôle, 
que subjugant sans cesse l’âme du spectateur par la beauté, la 
sublimité du sentiment, il a fait disparaître le défaut de l’expres- 
sion, et ne lui a pas donné le loisir de s’en apercevoir. Madame 
Vestris a secondé à merveille le sieur Lekain dans le rôle de 
Laodice; et si le reste des personnages eût répondu à ces deux-ci, 
on m'aurait pu voir d’exécution plus parfaite!” (13 juin 1771). 

Thus the 1771 revival of Micomède was reviewed in the 
Mémoires de Bachaumont (xix.276-277). Despite the excellence 
of Lekain and mme Vestris, however, the public appears to have 
been less enthusiastic than the critic; Micoméde was performed 
only four times before a progressively dwindling and never out- 
standing audience. (At the first performance, only 770 paying 
spectators were counted, a meagre figure considering that the 
tragedy had not been played since 1756.) 

Critics, nonetheless, were generally in admiration of the 
fecundity and resourcefulness which this tragedy represented. 
For Corneille had had neither model nor imitator where Wicomède 
was concerned, and he had sustained the interest without recourse 
to the traditional effects of terror and pity. ‘La seule grandeur 
d’âme nous intéresse et nous arrache des larmes d’admiration, 
en élevant et en enlevant notre âme, wrote Collé (Journal 
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i.442-443). While the absence of emotional appeal may have 
discouraged actors from selecting this play for performance, such 
a unique orientation would certainly catch the attention of critics 
more conscious of theory and more sensitive to the virtuosity 
involved. In their view, the venture was not only audacious but 
successful as well®®. 

Yet the admiration of the critics was not blind. Collé, for one, 
acknowledged very frankly the basis of his judgment: ‘Pai 
toujours pensé que Micomède n’était pas une des meilleures 
tragédies de Corneille; mais une de celles qui prouvaient le plus 
son génie créateur, après toutefois Héraclius, qui dans un autre 
genre est bien au-dessus de Wicoméde.’ Parfaict (vii.371), too, 
held that Micomède was not as perfect as some of Corneille’s 
earlier tragedies, although there was splendid compensation for 
some of its flaws: ‘le sublime des sentiments du principal per- 
sonnage, et cette sorte de versification particulière à cette tra- 
gédie, et qu’on ne trouve point ailleurs, éblouit et fait disparaître 
une partie de ses défauts.’ 

The defects which Parfaict probably had in mind included 
principally: the surprisingly unfavourable light in which the 
Romans appeared (Argenson, p.141; La Harpe, Z v.248); the 
weak and even debased character of Prusias (La Harpe, Z v.249); 
the denouement brought about by an act of generosity on the 
part of Attale, whom Nicomède had earlier treated with scorn 
(Fontenelle iii.16; La Harpe, Z v.249); and the style of the tra- 
gedy, characterized by the constant use of irony (which Voltaire 
judged unsuited to tragedy), and the usual ‘mélange continuel de 
noblesse et de familiarité (La Harpe, Z v.247)!. 

Lekain himself produced a study of Nicoméde (pp.46-101) 
intended to be of help to actors, in which a goodly number of 
observations were related to questions of style. In this regard, he 
was more indulgent than his model Voltaire, for he asserted that 


99 see: Argenson, p.141; Diderot 1787 ed., viii.281-282; Parfaict vii.366. 
vii.351; Fontenelle iii.17; CL iii.3-4; 100 only La Porte (DD ii.294) called 
La Porte, DD ïi.294; Marmontel, the style ‘énergique et noble.’ 
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this play was ‘swarming’ (‘fourmille’) with great beauties, its 
many flaws notwithstanding. 

Voltaire had praised only four lines of Nicoméde—those in 
which Nicoméde tells his father to be more kingly (iv. iv)— 
whose sublimity contrasted vividly, in his mind, with the poverty 
of the rest: ‘II n’y a peut-être rien de plus beau dans les meilleures 
pièces de Corneille. Ce vrai sublime fait sentir combien l’am- 
poulé doit déplaire aux esprits bien faits. II n’y a pas un mot dans 
ces quatre vers qui ne soit simple et noble, rien de trop ni de trop 
peu. L’idée est grande, vraie, bien placée, bien exprimée. Je ne 
connais point dans les anciens de passage qui l’emporte sur 
celui-ci. Il fallait que toute la pièce fût sur ce ton héroïque.’ Gener- 
ally, however, Voltaire found the style very faulty, especially 
because of a prevailing ‘ton de la conversation familière, which 
would have been admissible (Voltaire considered Wicom éde only 
a heroic comedy), were it sufficiently elegant and correct. ‘On ne 
peut guère écrire plus mal,’ he noted elsewhere. ‘Il est à croire 
que l’auteur fit cette pièce au courant de la plume.” 

On the whole, the question of style excepted, Lekain’s remarks 
resemble those of Voltaire, but his attitude is less dogmatic and 
it is evident that he examined the play from a professional actor’s 
point of view. Attale’s first appearance (i. ii), for instance, raises 
only one objection from Voltaire: Nicoméde has no reason 
to avoid being recognized by Attale (‘Il semble que Nicoméde 
veuille seulement se procurer ici le plaisir d’embrasser son frère, 
et que l’auteur ne songe qu’à ménager une de ces scènes théâ- 
trales.”). Lekain, on the contrary, was shocked that Attale 
should interrupt in such an offhand manner, and declare his love 
for Laodice in the presence of a stranger, whom he takes for a 
servant; such a procedure seemed neither plausible nor proper. 
To remedy this hitherto unnoticed defect’, he proposed having 


101 Voltaire also said that Laodice 102 it was noticed by Voltaire, but he 
had some fine lines to say, but nowhere made little of it, considering the in- 
does he point them out. His manner is terest of the scene which it made 
uniformly critical. possible. 
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Nicoméde move upstage and then return gradually ‘lorsqu'il 
s’agit de discuter ses intérêts personnels’ (Lekain, pp.53-54). 

Another area of concern to Lekain, of much greater importance 
to the whole play, was the interpretation of the role of Prusias. 
Voltaire had criticized this character severely; his was the role of 
‘un vieux père de famille imbécile, ‘un vieillard de comédie 
qui n’est pas le maître chez lui,’ who submits docilely to his wife, 
and whom his sons treat like a coward and a fool. Such a character 
had no place in a tragedy: ‘Arsinoé joue précisément le rôle de 
la femme du Malade imaginaire, et Prusias celui du malade qui 
croit sa femme.’ Lekain did not deny this, but he sought to make 
Prusias tolerable on stage by treating him as an old man aware of 
his inadequacy and approaching senility. In no other way, thought 
the actor, could his weakness be excused (Lekain, pp.59-61). 

Prusias was only one of the characters in Wicomède whom Vol- 
taire disliked; not one of them aroused in him the slightesi 
sympathy. Arsinoé was hateful and small: ‘Arsinoé n’est qu’une 
bourgeoise qui accuse son beau-fils d’une friponnerie, pour 
mieux marier son propre fils.’ She was also imprudent; she had 
no real need to confide in her suivante (i. v), and Cléone should 
not have been made the depository of such important secrets. 
It was, to Voltaire, merely a poor way to inform the audience of 
necessary details. Attale was no more prudent than his mother. 
Not only did he speak freely to Laodice before the then unknown 
Nicoméde. He also decided to abandon the Romans, who had 
been his friends, in favour of his half-brother, who had treated 
him with unpardonable scorn. Furthermore, his manner of re- 
vealing his noble plan to free Nicoméde seemed more comic than 
dignified to Voltaire. Even Flaminius was thought to be singu- 
larly inept as ambassador of Rome. 

The hero of the tragedy remained haughtily above the tumult. 
Irony was his sole weapon of defense. One could only admire such 
grandeur, for Nicomède’s attitude excluded pity and he was 
never in enough real danger to inspire fear for his safety. But 
Voltaire did not place much value on admiration, since it did not 
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affect the heart deeply: ‘C’est de tous les sentiments celui qui se 
refroidit le plus tôt. The character of Nicoméde, therefore, was 
‘froid’; coupled with the plot of Rodogune, Voltaire speculated, 
it would have been a masterpiece. 

The plot that Micoméde did have fell far short of that of 
Rodogune, in Voltaire’s estimation. ‘Toute l'intrigue de cette 
tragédie n’est qu’une tracasserie,’ he exclaimed at one point. 
The actual subject and plot were finally made clear late in the 
tragedy (11. iv), when the spectator was informed vaguely about 
the two men prevailed upon by Arsinoé to bear false accusations 
against Nicoméde: ‘II n’y a rien de si bas que cette invention: 
c’est pourtant là le noeud, et le reste n’est que l’accessoire. Mais 
on n’a point encore vu paraître cette reine Arsinoél®, on n’a dit 
qu'un mot d’un Métrobate!, et cependant on est au milieu 
du troisième acte.” There were, furthermore, far too many scenes 
of pure conversation to suit Voltaire, especially in the fifth 
act, which should have been very lively. The revolt stirred up 
by Laodice in favour of Nicoméde was an imprudent move 
and a facile means of ending the play. The two accusers, who 
knew Arsinoé to be the true villain, were killed by the people 
before their secret could be divulged. Finally, the reappearance of 
Prusias and Flaminius, required by custom, only vilified or 
humiliated them all the more, given the roles they had had to 
play. 

In view of these criticisms, it is no surprise that Voltaire ap- 
plauded a decision of the royal troupe in 1756 to announce 
Nicomède as a heroic comedy rather than a tragedy. Like Don 
Sanche d’Aragon, it was only: ‘des aventures extraordinaires, 
des bravades, des sentiments généreux, et une intrigue dont le 
dénouement heureux ne coûte ni de sang aux personnages ni de 
larmes aux spectateurs.’ 


103 this is not true. She had appeared 104 one of the two accusers. The 
in three scenes of act 1. Voltaire other was named Zénon. 
occasionally committed such over- 
sights. 
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La Harpe (Z v.249), also referring to the revival of 1756, 
heartily endorsed Voltaire’s positiont5. But neither he nor 
Voltaire mentioned the fact that the comédiens had been obliged 
by public opinion to rename Micomède a tragedy the very next 
day (cf. Collé, Journal, 1.442)". 

Certainly, Wicoméde is not a tragedy in the true sense of the 
word. There is no suggestion of hubris, and, more important still, 
Nicoméde is totally passive. It is important to note, however, 
that some critics and laymen in eighteenth-century France con- 
sidered it to be a tragedy. Regardless, too, of what Voltaire 
thought, there were apparently enough people who felt, as 
Marmontel did (1787, viii.283), that Nicoméde was ‘un des 
caractères les plus singuliers et les plus nobles qui soient au 
théâtre.”107 Among them was surely mlle Clairon, said to have 
declared that her greatest regret was being unable to play the 
role of Nicomède. 


Sertorius 


Voltaire began his Remarques sur Sertorius in a quite auspicious 
manner: ‘Aprés tant de tragédies peu dignes de Corneille, en 
voici une où vous retrouvez souvent l’auteur de Cinna; elle 
mérite plus d’attention et de remarques que les autres.’ But the 
promise was fulfilled by an examination as negatively critical 
as the one to which the commentator had subjected Rodogune. 
He proposed, furthermore, at the beginning, to be more scrupu- 
lous than he had been with the four or five plays preceding 


105 La Harpe summed up the plot of 
Nicomède in ‘this manner (L v.248): 
‘C’est une intrigue domestique à la 
cour d’un roi vieux et faible, à qui 
lon veut donner un successeur.” It 
was not in the least tragic to him, 
since no one was ever in any real danger. 

106 this revival was considerably 
more successful than the one in 1771. 
There were seven performances, two 
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of which were attended by audiences 
numbering over a thousand. 

107 see also Brumoy (i.304), for in- 
stance, who, despite his predilection for 
les anciens, judged that Sophocles’s 
Philoctéte could not give ‘un plaisir 
aussi vif que les malheurs plus brillants 
et plus variés du Nicoméde de Cor- 
neille.” See La Harpe i.279-280, for the 
critic’s reaction to this judgment. 
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Sertorius, because this tragedy was better. Precisely why he 
thought it better is not too clear, since only the faults seemed to 
interest him. 

The style of Sertorius was, of course, highly defective from 
Voltaire’s point of view; but a much more serious shortcoming 
was its lack of interest. None of the characters appeared to him 
sympathetic enough to involve the spectator, simply because none 
of them displayed the kind of violent passion that he expected 
in a tragedy: ‘il n’y a dans la pièce que des demi-desseins, des 
demi-passions, et des demi-volontés.’ Aristie, for example, was 
too uncertain a character. Abandoned by her husband, ‘elle 
n’est ni assez animée par la vengeance, ni assez puissante pour se 
venger, ni assez touchée, ni assez héroïque.’ And Voltaire left no 
doubt, in these notes as elsewhere, that ‘dans une tragédie, le 
froid est encore plus insupportable que le comique déplacé et 
que les fautes de langage.’ 

The constant mixture of love and politics in Sertorius was 
distasteful to Voltaire, and all the more so because the love was 
depicted as either insipid galanterie, ill befitting the dignity of 
a tragic figure, or as a thinly disguised political manceuvre: 
‘Il est vrai que ces mariages politiques ne peuvent faire aucun 
effet au théâtre; ce sont des intrigues, mais non pas des intrigues 
tragiques. Le coeur veut étre remué, et tout ce qui n’est que 
politique est plutôt fait pour être lu dans l’histoire que pour 
étre représenté dans la tragédie.’ Sertorius (and the tragedies 
which followed it) impressed Voltaire as a dialogue on politics 
more than a play—‘des pensées dans le goût...de Tacite, but 
unfortunately not written in the same excellent manner. So 
exasperated was Voltaire by all the raisonnements, that he declared 
Sertorius to be merely ‘un tissu de conversations souvent trés 
embrouillées, jusqu’à ce que le héros de la pièce soit assassiné.’ 

The idea of Sertorius in love at an advanced age was equally 
repulsive to Voltaire, and not even partially redeemed in his 
sight, as was Racine’s Mithridate, by an elegant style: ‘Mithridate 
est au fond aussi fade, aussi héros de roman, aussi condamnable 
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que Sertorius; mais il s'exprime si noblement, il se reproche sa 
faiblesse en si beaux vers.’ 

So boring was the play, maintained Voltaire, that even the 
assassination of Sertorius and the denouement failed to produce 
any effect, for lack of adequate preparation. 

One scene in particular was responsible for the renown of 
Sertorius—the encounter of Sertorius and Pompée (iii. ii). 
Voltaire lauded it generously, then did his best to place its im- 
portance in ‘perspective.’ First he declared it an ‘hors-d’ceuvre’: 
‘Ces scénes donnent rarement au spectateur d’autre plaisir que 
celui de voir de grands hommes conférer ensemble.’ Next, he 
dwelt less on the beauty of the scene than on the ‘quelques 
défauts dans le style” Then he demolished the value of the 
anecdote often recounted (e. g., La Porte, DD iii.136; Léris, 
p-403) about Turenne’s astonished exclamation, during a per- 
formance of Sertorius, ‘Où donc Corneille a-t-il pu apprendre 
Part de la guerre?’ Corneille had done well to avoid such details, 
retorted Voltaire; he had only had Sertorius say to Pompée, 
perhaps unnecessarily, that he was an abler strategist than the 
Roman. ‘Il n’y a pas là de quoi étonner un Turenne quipped 
Voltaire. If Turenne had made such a statement about a few lines 
which did not—and should not—aim to propound military 
tactics, ‘il aurait dit une puérilité dont il était incapable.’ It 
would be more correct to say, continued Voltaire, that Corneille 
handled political principles magnificently (which is no doubt 
what Turenne had in mind, if he did make the statement attri- 
buted to him)!°8. 

Voltaire’s honest opinion of Sertorius (which could be sur- 
mised from his commentaires) did not appear until 1772 in a 
letter to Argental (Best. 17023): ‘La scéne de Sertorius et de 
Pompée a de grandes beautés, concedo. Mais que le reste de la 


108 obviously, Voltaire may have and judgment. It is his manner which 
been performing a worthwhile service raises objections; all too often it 
in ridiculing clichés that sometimes seems aimed only at destroying. 
substituted for personal examination 
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pièce soit passable, nego. Oh! comme je serais bafoué si je donnais 
une telle pièce aujourd’hui! quel rôle je jouerais dans les jour- 
naux!’ 

Critics other than Voltaire, who seems almost to have been 
willfully blind, recognized the novelty of Corneille’s enterprise— 
a tragedy devoid of violent passions. Their reactions were varied. 

The Parfaict (ix.97) brothers were favourably impressed1®?: 
‘Tl fallait être le grand Corneille, pour concevoir un dessein hardi, 
et l’exécuter aussi heureusement....La politique est. . l’âme 
de cette tragédie, et les raisonnements sur cette matière y tiennent 
la place des sentiments de tendresse. Pour peu qu’on ait de con- 
naissance du théâtre, on sentira combien il est difficile, avec ce 
seul secours, d’intéresser, et de plaire: aussi cet art était réservé 
à l’auteur de cet ouvrage.’ 

La Harpe, on the other hand, was not impressed. Except for 
Sertorius’s famous conversation with Pompée and a few of 
Viriate’s lines, he thought the play could hardly be considered a 
tragedy; its plot was even duller than that of Micomede (L v. 
249)”. 

The only point on which there was agreement was the superior- 
ity of Sertorius’s scene with Pompée!™!, but even this was 
vigorously disputed by Grimm (CZ y.505): ‘Ceux qui ont 
appris dans les lettres de Cicéron la maniére dont se traitaient les 
affaires, dont on négociait 4 Rome, ne pourront jamais écouter 
un seul vers. ..de cette. ..scéne de politique si vantée de Ser- 
tortus, qui a fait dire a tant d’imbéciles que Pierre Corneille 
aurait été un grand homme d’état si le sort l’eût placé au timon 
des affaires.’ 

Sertorius was rarely performed in the eighteenth century (33 
times between 1715 and 1789), suggested Argenson (p.146), 
because the available actors recognized their incompetence. To 


109 so, too, were La Porte (DD iii. 111 see: AL (1786), v.314-315; Ar- 
136) and Léris (p.403). genson, pp.145-146; Fontenelle ii.344; 
110 neither was Marmontel im- La Porte, DD iii.136. 
pressed. See Enc., Suppl., ‘Tragédie.’ 
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the reviewing editor of L’Année littéraire (1786, v.314-317), 
however, the real reason was the weak interest generated by the 
play: ‘C’est moins une tragédie qu’un tissu de conversations et 
de raisonnements poétiques, assaisonnés d’une galanterie froide. 
Les femmes y sont plus occupées des affaires d’état que de celles 
de leur coeur. . . .Ce n’est point là la vraie tragédie, qui doit être 
pathétique. La politique et la galanterie n’excitent ni terreur ni 
pitié: il fallait tout le génie de Corneille pour réussir dans ce 
genre essentiellement froid; on reconnaît quelquefois dans 
Sertorius, l'auteur de Cinna, à l’élévation des sentiments, à la 
profondeur du raisonnement et à la force du dialogue.’!! 
According to the editor, audiences at the 1786 revival of Sertorius 
which prompted this review were willing to excuse its flaws in 
view of its perfections. They apparently applauded with enthusi- 
asm Pompée’s noble gesture, at the end of the play, of burning his 
enemies’ letters without reading them because they lived in a 
century ‘où l’on aime tant les traits de grandeur d'âme.’ Perhaps 
also, this was their way of showing gratitude to the comédiens, 
as the editor thought proper, for trying to revive from time to 
time the works of the great masters, even their mediocre ones. 


Don Sanche d’Aragon 


Corneille himself had termed this play a heroic comedy and 
Voltaire thoroughly approved"'*. Rarely was it seen on the stage 
during the eighteenth century, and just as rarely was it mentioned 
by a critic. La Harpe, in fact, ignored it completely in his Lycée 
discussion of the lesser plays of Corneille. 


112 Voltaire could easily have written 
this review of Sertorius which, ironi- 
cally, appeared in a periodical that he 
opposed during his lifetime. 

113 its inclusion in the present study 
is not intended to challenge this de- 
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signation. Don Sanche is not, strictly 
speaking, a comedy like Le Menteur. 
It is as serious as a number of Cor- 
neille’s ‘borderline’ tragedies (e. g., 
Nicomède, Héraclius). 
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The initial failure of Don Sanche had been attributed by Cor- 
neille to the withholding of a ‘suffrage illustre, which Voltaire 
understood to be that of ‘le grand Condé,’ though this point 
remains today a moot question. Voltaire himself proposed that 
the play had failed and would continue to fail because, like so 
much of Corneille’s theatre, it was devoid of interest. It was so 
because: ‘trois princesses amoureuses d’un inconnu débitent les 
maximes les plus froides d’amour et de fierté; c’est qu’il ne s’agit 
que de savoir qui épousera ces princesses; c’est que personne ne 
se soucie qu’elles soient mariées ou non.’ Love which was 
nothing but love, which exerted no influence on the action of the 
play, which expressed itself only in tediously long dissertations, 
was boring to Voltaire. In the case of Don Sanche, it was almost 
indecent, except that the spectator suspected Carlos to be more 
than a simple adventurer. 

The style of Don Sanche was ‘incorrect et recherché, obscur 
et faible, dur et trainant’; an adequate discussion of it, Voltaire 
went on, would be longer than the text of the play itself. Except 
for a few fine passages in the last act, he deemed it wise to refrain 
altogether from remarks on a play that was impossible to read. 

Parfaict (vii.304-308), so often more indulgent, also blamed 
the weak interest, along with an implausible subject and a poorly 
prepared, romanesque denouement, for Don Sanche’s lack of 
success. The character of the hero they thought laudable, none 
the less, and one could at least be grateful to Corneille for the 
enrichment of the theatre which this new genre represented if 
one could not really enjoy the play. 

The ‘new genre’ had no imitators in the seventeenth century. 
In the eighteenth, it remained undeveloped because the tragédie 
bourgeoise and the comédie larmoyante, which probably seemed 
more legitimate descendants of the traditional forms, were answer- 
ing the need for renewal and novelty for the time being. In many 
ways, Don Sanche was like the romantic drama of the early nine- 
teenth century, but it came too early to be recognized as a har- 
binger of that period. It was correctly looked upon by Voltaire, 
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and undoubtedly many more, as a remnant of the Spanish in- 
fluence of the early seventeenth century, a relic of the past and 
not a promise of things to come. 


Œdipe 


The Œdipe of Corneille did not long survive the competition 
afforded it by Voltaire’s (1718), either on the stage or in dramatic 
criticism. (It was last performed in March of 1729.) Even those 
few who defended it admitted freely that it left much to be 
desired. 

La Motte (iv.433-439), who also wrote an Œdipe in 1726, in- 
sisted that Corneille’s tragedy had unity—the only subject was 
the search for (and punishment of) the murderer of Laius. But 
he also recognized in it duplicity of interest, centred first on 
Thésée, and then on Œdipe. 

The Parfaict brothers, on the other hand, considered the unity 
of action to be essentially impaired by the episode of Thésée 
and Dircé, which was too loosely connected with the main 
action (viii. iii-iv,248-254). They also censured the characteriz- 
ation of these two roles—Dircé for her haughtiness and her 
insolent behaviour toward her mother, Thésée for his self- 
centredness. The roles of @dipe and Jocaste, however, were 
perfectly good, in their view, and judging by the quality of its 
versification, they thought this play deserved to rank among 
Corneille’s best. 

Collé, too, made no apologies for the style of Œdipe. Tilting 
his lance at, the redoubtable Voltaire, he bravely declared: ‘Je 
méprise trop les menues critiques sur le style de Corneille, qui 
forment le fond des fastidieux commentaires de M. de Voltaire, 
pour m/’abaisser à les réfuter.’ Except for the love element and 
the languor of the denouement (which Voltaire, in his version, 
had done well to put into action), Collé found nothing to re- 
prove. On the contrary, he noted, the more closely one examined 
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the tragedy’s development, the more one found ‘d’invention, de 
génie et de jugement dans sa combinaison.” Neither did he 
condemn the character of Thésée and Dircé; all the roles, he 
said, were worthy of the name of Corneille. As for the Œdipe 
of Voltaire, it was ‘froid et absurde. Il a ce petit agrément de 
plus que celui de Corneille, qui n’est que froid seulement’ (Corr. 
PP-413-420). 

Brumoy, finally, admired Corneille’s tragedy, but more for 
its development than for its content: ‘Tout cet édifice tragique 
manque d’un bout à l’autre par la vraisemblance, dont le défaut 
est voilé par un esprit supérieur’ (i.117). And again, ‘Part sur- 
passe ou plutôt rend supportable la matière dans toute cette 
pièce” (1.110). 

Others, however, could not subscribe to such exaggerated 
praise. @dipe was the best of Corneille’s last plays, Argenson 
stated (p.141), and it contained a few justly famous lines on 
liberty and fatalism™*, but there was no doubt in his mind as to 
the superiority of Voltaire’s Œdipe. These lines on fatalism, 
better conceived and executed than the corresponding passage in 
Voltaire’s tragedy, were, in La Harpe’s opinion (Z v.250), the 
only ones worthy of retention. It would be better, he thought, to 
forget the rest as unworthy of Corneille. 

To Geoffroy (AL (1783), ii.372), Corneille’s play was a failure 
because it deviated too much from the example of Sophocles, 
whereas Voltaire owed his success precisely to his closer imitation 
of the Greek. (The resemblance is only superficial; Voltaire 
seems not to have understood Sophocles’s tragic world.) 

The added amorous element cut a sorry figure, according to La 
Porte (DD ii.321), in both French plays. But at least it was given 


114 Quoi? la nécessité des vertus et Au plus bizarre effet de ses pré- 
des vices dictions? 

D'un astre impérieux doit suivre L’ame est donc toute esclave 
les caprices, (iii. v.) 


Et Delphes, malgré nous, con- 
duit nos actions 
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less importance by Voltaire, whose Œdipe was unquestionably 
superior. 

It was so much superior to Jean Baptiste Rousseau that he 
could hardly believe it (Best. D75): ‘je ne m’attendais pas à trouver 
si peu de fautes dans la conduite d’un ouvrage où Corneille lui- 
même a échoué. 

As for Voltaire, the project of commenting on the tragedy of 
a rival was a delicate one, but Voltaire was not one to shrink from 
such a task. In his candid opinion, Corneille’s Œdipe was one of 
the worst tragedies ever written for the French theatre, and even 
one of the most ridiculous, despite its terrible subject (Best. 
D10991). But, of course, it would not do to be so frank in public. 
On two important occasions, therefore, Voltaire managed to say 
as much with a great deal of discretion. 

At the age of twenty-five, shortly after his own @dipe had 
been very warmly received, Voltaire published a series of Lettres 
sur @dipe, the fourth of which was a critique of Corneille’s 
tragedy. The tone was respectful, and the stark simplicity of 
Sophocles’s tragedy (and of Greek tragedy in general) was held 
somewhat to blame for the invention of the Thésée-Dircé 
episode. Voltaire thought even then that ‘la passion de Thésée 
fait tout le sujet de la tragédie, et les malheurs d Œdipe n’en sont 
que l’épisode.’ But the bulk of his remarks concerned numerous 
invraisemblances in Corneille’s treatment of ‘les malheurs 
d’ Œdipe.’ 

In that part of the commentaires dealing with Ædipe, written 
when he was seventy years old, Voltaire placed much greater 
stress on the Thésée-Dircé episode, which impaired the play’s 
unity and was entirely out of keeping with a subject like that 
of Œdipe: ‘si, au lieu d’un amour galant et raisonneur, il eût 
peint une passion aussi funeste que la désolation où Thèbes était 
plongée; si cette passion eût été théâtrale, si elle avait été liée au 
sujet! Mais un amour qui n’est imaginé que pour remplir le vide 
d’un ouvrage trop long n’est pas supportable. Racine même y 
aurait échoué avec ses vers élégants: comment donc peut-on 
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supporter une si plate galanterie, débitée en si mauvais vers?’ 
Nothing illustrated better, he proposed, the deplorable effects of 
‘les romans’ on public taste and on dramatic authors!15. 

Voltaire’s views on the style of @dipe also remained unchanged 
throughout the years. ‘On sait qu’il n’a jamais fait de vers si 
faibles et si indignes de la tragédie,’ he wrote in 1719. ‘Corneille 
ne connaissait guére la médiocrité, et il tombait dans le bas avec 
la même facilité qu’il s’élevait au sublime.’ In 1764, he noted that, 
while a subject such as Œdipus required the style of Athalie to 
be tolerated, the style of Corneille’s @dipe was, more often than 
not, less noble than the style of Le Misanthrope. 

A defective style was not, however, the principal flaw of 
Œdipe, in the mind of Voltaire; it was the absence of interest, 
caused first by the predominance of the Thésée-Dircé episode™®, 
and second by a mishandling of scenes which could produce 
feelings of fear or pity!17. Œdipe reasoned about his condition 
more than he suffered—Corneille had once again succumbed to 
his weakness for augumentation. 

Only a few scenes in the last act of Corneille’s play (the third 
and the fourth) came up to Voltaire’s expectations: ‘parce 
qu’elles sont uniquement prises du sujet. On n’y disserte point, 
on n’y cherche point a étaler des raisons et des traits ingénieux: 
tout est naturel.’ But even in these scenes, the powerful move- 
ments of fear and pity were missing. Voltaire summarized his 
view in a succinct, but devastating sally: ‘Cette tragédie péche 
par toutes les choses qu’on y a introduites, et par celles qui lui 
manquent.’ 


115 Voltaire could not very well have 
stressed this objection in 1719, since 
his own tragedy was then being cri- 
ticized for the episode of Philoctéte. 
He claimed that he had been obliged to 
add it by the actors’ demands, but 
nevertheless, it was vulnerable to 
criticism. 


XCV/20 


116 “le malheur et le danger public 
dont il s’agit ne sont présentés qu’en 
épisodes, et comme une affaire presque 
oubliée.’ 

117 cf, iv. ii. where Jocaste gives no 
evidence of turmoil: ‘Tout cela est 
discuté comme s’il s'agissait d’un 
procès: nulle tendresse de mère, nulle 
crainte, nul retour sur soi-même.” 
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Some years earlier (1731), Voltaire explained in a letter to his 
Jesuit teacher Charles Porée (Best. D392) that he had been 
criticized for taking up a subject Corneille had handled so well: 
‘On trouvait alors l’@dipe de Corneille excellent, je le trouvais 
un fort mauvais ouvrage, et je n’osais le dire. Je ne le dis enfin 
qu’au bout de douze ans, quand tout le monde est de mon 
avis118 The truth of the matter is that Voltaire had spoken his 
mind in the Lettres sur @dipe, and, even before that, implicitly, 
in the choice of this subject for his very first tragedy. 


Conclusions 


Clearly Voltaire dominated eighteenth-century criticism of 
Corneille, but he by no means represented all his contemporaries. 
The very ardour with which he devoted himself to an ‘objective’ 
study of Corneille’s plays suggests that there were strong loyal- 
ties for him to overcome. 

Some of the divergent opinions stemmed, at least in part, from 
a spirit of partisanship. La Harpe, for instance, though he differed 
with Voltaire occasionally in significant ways, did nothing to 
hide his adherence to his master’s preferences. Clément’s defense 
of Corneille was inspired as much by his disapproval of Voltaire 
and of Voltaire’s commentaires as by his admiration for Corneille. 
The pro-Cornelian contributions of L’Année littéraire were 
motivated as much by the anti-Voltaireanism of its founder as 
by Fréron’s concern for equity. Friends, admirers, associates of 
Voltaire—Alembert, Diderot, Vauvenargues, Grimm, Lekain— 
all professed the same feelings toward Corneille as he, though 
less intensely. Others—Marmontel, mme Du Deffand, Argen- 
son, Mercier, preferred Corneille out of personal inclination. 


118 Voltaire had commended the out of place in a tragedy in which ‘la 
four lines praised later by La Harpe, controverse ne réussit pas beaucoup,’ 
weakness of form notwithstanding. thus negating the value of even this 
But he also commented elsewhere (M. small redeeming factor. 

Xxiii.402-404) that the passage was 
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The mixed opinions of the critics, even among those who 
admired Corneille, are reflected in the uncertainty of the fortunes 
of Corneille’s tragedies on the stage. Corneille was represented 
less frequently than Racine, but performances of his plays were 
more evenly attended. If there were fewer enormous crowds, 
there were also fewer audiences of minimal size. Many of his 
tragedies were not performed at all, but eleven of them were, 
as against ten of Racine’s. And none of the eleven, not even 
@dipe, made as poor a showing as La Thébaide or Esther. The 
most frequently staged of Corneille’s plays, on the other hand, 
were never performed as often as many of Racine’s. Also, a 
considerable decline in the total performances of Corneille’s plays 
should be noted during the decade of the commentaires (slightly 
more than half as many as in the preceding decade), a fact which 
perhaps attests to the extent of Voltaire’s influence. 

It may well be, as Voltaire and others pointed out on occasion, 
that there were simply not enough competent actors to handle the 
exacting roles. Tastes had changed considerably since Corneille 
had written his most successful plays, and with these changes the 
type of play written was gradually modified. As there is a close 
correlation between styles of writing and styles of acting, we 
must expect modifications in the performances of actors as well. 
It might be more accurate, therefore, to say that the texts of 
Racine lent themselves better to the direction taken by the 
evolution of tragic diction. Their grandeur was of a simpler 
variety than that of Corneille, more in accord with the ‘naturel’ 
(however variously it was interpreted) toward which actors were 
striving. It was in this sense that there were few competent actors 
to interpret the roles of Corneille. 

Voltaire’s close relationship with some members of the 
Théâtre français should not be ignored, either. His plays were the 
greatest source of revenue for the Comédiens, and at least two 
of the most celebrated actors of his time, Lekain and mlle Clairon, 
were flattered to be his favourites. Lekain’s studies of Le Cid 
and Wicomède, in close imitation of those of Voltaire, show to 
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what extent he came under the latter’s influence, and, judging 
from her remark on the character of Rodogune, mlle Clairon 
must have been an enthusiastic and attentive reader of the com- 
mentaires. It is very possible, therefore, that the comédiens, whose 
responsibility it was to select the plays to be performed, were 
influenced by Voltaire’s prejudices against Corneille. 

Another factor which may have affected both actors and audi- 
ences was what struck the temper of the times as the ‘froideur’ 
of Corneille’s tragedies—their inability to involve the spectator 
in the trials of the hero and heroine. Voltaire was not the only one 
who wanted to be moved to fear and pity. Corneille’s characters 
did not appeal to the heart in the same way as Racine’s. They 
were strong-willed and sometimes seemed greater than life. And 
they commanded more admiration and awe than tears while the 
eighteenth century was moving in another direction. 

In addition to the changing emotional climate, it was to Cor- 
neille’s disadvantage that eighteenth-century criticism was funda- 
mentally normative. His greatest merit did not lie in observing 
all the rules laid down for a dramatist; yet there were no other 
standards. Rarely did anyone look beyond—La Motte (see 
supra, p.264), La Harpe (supra, p.277), Marmontel (supra, p.280), 
occasionally. But never Voltaire. 

Where style was concerned, Corneille was particularly vulner- 
able. His inability to adhere constantly to the noblest style (which 
had not yet been codified either in his time or in Racine’s) 
annoyed Voltaire very strongly. And, in such technical matters, 
we can imagine that Voltaire’s word carried much weight among 
those incapable of judging by themselves. Many of Corneille’s 
metaphors, so habitually attacked by Voltaire, were vigorous, 
imaginative and bold. They unfortunately appealed little to an 
essentially prosaic mind which insisted that every image be 
translatable in terms of the visual sense. A good many of the 
‘fautes de langue,’ also, though ridiculed by Voltaire, were 
perfectly acceptable, as a number of Voltaire’s contemporaries 
have shown. 
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In a century which was moving closer and closer to the melo- 
drama, Rodogune and Héraclius ought to have been much more 
popular than they were. In a century when men wanted to be 
strongly moved, Le Cid ought to have been allowed more often 
to merit his Chimène. In a century in which Pon aime tant les 
traits de grandeur d’ame,’ it is puzzling that Cinna and Polyeucte 
were not more frequently available on the stage. Certainly some- 
thing more than the intrinsic merit of these plays was preventing 
them from attaining the popularity they deserved. 

It was Corneille’s misfortune that he did not please Voltaire 
except in a very limited way (just how limited becomes clear to us 
after we have carefully read the commentaires). It was his glory 
that he survived the mausoleum Voltaire erected for his genius. 
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Summing-up 


It is all too easy to limit an account of eighteenth-century 
attitudes toward Corneille and Racine to the positions of Vol- 
taire and La Harpe. As has been demonstrated by the foregoing 
investigation, these attitudes were far too diversified to be equated 
with or summed up by the opinions of two men, however typical 
they admittedly may have been. Such outstanding figures as 
Diderot, Grimm, Alembert and Condorcet, together with 
Voltaire, La Harpe and a host of lesser lights (Louis Racine, 
Le Franc de Pompignan, Vauvenargues, Saint-Lambert, among 
others) plainly preferred Racine to Corneille, it is true. But it is 
likewise true than many others (La Motte, Fontenelle, Mercier, 
mme Du Deffand, etc.) pronounced in favour of Corneille. 

In answer to the question whether the preferences of Voltaire 
were those of his century as well, Marmontel replied in his Essai 
sur le goût that they were certainly representative of its most 
renowned writers, and that, in all justice, ‘une douzaine de bons 
auteurs ont décidé le caractère et la réputation du siècle de Louis 
xiv.’ We have demonstrated that, despite this asseveration, one 
must in all fairness take cognizance of the fact that the opinions 
of an entire century extend far beyond the stance of a few in- 
dividuals. In the nineteenth century, Voltaire’s views concerning 
Corneille and Racine were the ones that persisted. But in his own 
time, these same views were established only in the second half 
of the century amid much opposition and disagreement. It has 
been necessary, therefore, to take into account a Saint-Foix and a 
Collé, for instance, in order to recreate as closely as possible the 
complexity of the situation as it actually existed. 

A second conclusion to be drawn from this investigation is 
that, for better or for worse, the reputations of Corneille and 
Racine were inextricably linked together in eighteenth-century 
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thought. Men found it impossible to evaluate one in terms which 
did not involve the other. Having inherited the seventeenth 
century’s habit of comparing one with the other, they developed 
it further, not only in formal and recognizable parallels, but also 
in almost every critical judgment dealing with the two great ment. 
The underlying spirit or orientation of these parallels, further- 
more, was no longer one of comparison, as it had been in the 
preceding century, but one of increasingly sharper contrast. 
Perhaps the finest single illustration of this altered mood is the 
lengthy résumé with which La Harpe concluded his Zycée 
chapters on Corneille and Racine. (vi.74-121)?. Almost no 
allowance was made for beginnings and endings in one’s career, 
particularly in the case of Corneille. Despite occasional lip-service 
paid to the notion of evolution, the eighteenth-century critic 
generally had little sense of literary perspective. He could not 
place correctly either Corneille or Racine in that evolution. 
Instead, he insisted on pitting them against each other in every 
respect—even though Racine did come after Corneille—and 
on blaming Corneille for not doing as well (z. e., for not doing 
what Racine did), even though he did come before Racine. 


1 for a list of parallels and Disserta- 
tions on Corneille and Racine, see 
Œuvres de Pierre Corneille, ed. Ch. 
Marty-Laveaux (Paris 1862), xii.555- 
556. For examples of formal parallels, 
see: Fontenelle ii.351-352 (dating 
originally from 1693); Lambert iii.440; 
Porée, pp.30-31; Olivet, Histoire 
de I’ Académie française, ii.344-346. 
Raynal (i.367) referred to a parallel 
read by Marivaux to the Académie, 
which he termed ‘plein de noblesse et 
de philosophie, contre l’ordinaire de 
cet ingénieux écrivain. There were 
also parallels of Racine with the 
seventeenth-century orator Fléchier 
(Alembert ii.327-328, 341-342, note 5), 
of Corneille with the eighteenth- 
century dramatist Belloy (AZ (1779), 
iv.158), and of Corneille with Moliére 
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(cf. AL (1770), viii.277-279). For 
comments on Porée’s parallel, which 
stirred up a certain amount of adverse 
criticism (he compared Corneille to 
the eagle soaring into the clouds amid 
flashes of lightning and claps of 
thunder, and Racine to the turtle dove, 
hovering above clumps of myrtle and 
rosebushes while emitting tender 
groans and sighs), see: AL (1780), 
vi.110-111; Desfontaines, NP, i.99- 
101; Fréron, LQET, vii.55-56; L. 
Racine (1808), ii.460. For comments 
on the famous parallel of La Bruyére, 
see: L. Racine, Mémoires (Mesnard i), 
p.290; M. vii.25 5-257, xxx.325-326. 

2 Voltaire, of course, also illustrates 
this trend well; although his ideas are 
more scattered throughout his writings, 
they are none the less emphatic. 


THE EAGLE AND THE DOVE 


In addition to stress on contrast, eighteenth-century opinions 
of Corneille and Racine were almost universally exclusive. Men 
felt it necessary to establish the primacy of one dramatist, at 
least in their own minds, in spite of frequent protestations of 
intended objectivity. An excessive refinement of the concept of 
le bon goût was a contributing factor, but reasons for such exclu- 
sive preferences can often be linked as well to a spirit of partisan- 
ship, which, far from dying out when the quarrel of the ancients 
and the moderns was being laid to restè, was rekindled by the 
polarization of men of letters in relation to certain aesthetic 
principles of the philosophes*. Some critics appear to be impar- 
tial—compilers of literary histories, those who condemned 
Corneille and Racine along with the theatre, and men like Fréron, 
who found themselves preaching equality between Corneille 
and Racine in reaction to increasingly vocal and forceful threats 
to the former’s status as greater. But their impartiality was at 
best rather fragile and often no more than apparent. 

Opinions were inflexible as well as exclusive. Voltaire’s com- 
mentary on Corneille did not convert anyone; rather it angered 
(or flattered) existing feelings, and polarized even further the 
already fairly rigid stances. Although the manner in which 
material has been arranged in this study does not make it clear, 
apart from a rare admission here and there of a change of attitude, 
the positions adopted by the various critics give no evidence of 
evolution. Having made up his mind in favour of either Cor- 
neille or Racine, an eighteenth-century man did not change it. 


3 Le Brun, in Corneille devant trois 
siècles, says that it had died out. 

4 Although Grimm, Diderot and 
Alembert did not share Voltaire’s 
enthusiastic loyalty to the traditional 
form of serious theatre to the same 
degree, they frankly preferred the 
simple elegance of Racine’s style to 
the not infrequent barbarismes and 
declamation of Corneille’s, and the far 


greater emotional involvement made 
possible in the tragedies of Racine. 
Therefore, they rallied to Voltaire’s 
side in the ‘battle’, and accused 
Corneille’s defenders of attacking the 
new edition because Voltaire was the 
commentator. The anger of Collé and 
the dogged perseverance of Fréron 
suggest that, to some extent, such an 
accusation was not unfounded. 
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Opinions were, furthermore, very abundant. The concept of 
the critic has been interpreted quite broadly for the simple reason 
that cultivated men invariably felt competent to judge the matter. 
While they might not say as much, their manner of expressing 
their opinion betrays them. For it usually assumes the tonalities 
of a critics pontification®. The very abundance of comment 
shows that the Corneille-Racine debate was an extremely active 
issue in eighteenth-century France. It was also—as the first 
chapter of this study has shown—a rather vital question, one 
which brought out into the open a considerable amount of 
aggressiveness. Men were not content to prefer Corneille or 
Racine; they experienced a need to convince others that they were 
right. 

This personal rigidity notwithstanding, there is discernible, in 
the history of eighteenth-century thought on Corneille and 
Racine, a definite shift. By the middle of the century, those who 
preferred Racine had become exasperated enough with the pre- 
vailing cult of Corneille to protest. Vauvenargues’s appeal was 
taken up by Voltaire, whose authoritative voice began to be heard 
more and more clearly, rising as in a crescendo in the devastat- 
ingly frank commentaires. The example of Voltaire in turn en- 
couraged others to speak out. 

Yet it must be realized that this most vocal element was a small 
one. Extensive unfavourable reactions to the commentaires point 
up the strength of the ‘opposition.’ Fréron, it has been seen, 
referred to a cabal, a select though influential group. And the 
cabal itself provides confirmation of its numerical inferiority. 
In October 1766 Ximénes wrote to Voltaire (Best. 12842) that 
he was planning to publish a study of Racine at about the same 
time that Luneau de Boisjermain’s edition would appear, in 
order that ‘le troupeau choisi reçût quelque consolation et pit 
se rallier sous votre étendard. Il serait bon que les gens du monde, 


5 this tendency complicates the task simple opinion seem like a generally 
of interpretation because it makes a accepted truth. 
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qui lisent peu, qui savent moins, mais qui jugent aussi volontiers 
que Dandin, cessassent de croire à Corneille comme à leur 
Evangile, et qu’ils apprissent à distinguer les vraies beautés des 
vaines déclamations.’* These remarks bring out two facts of 
importance: (1) as late as 1766, Corneille was still solidly sup- 
ported by many; (2) the expression ‘chosen flock’ suggests a 
fairly small number of partisans of Racine. If one should object 
that 1766 is still a rather early date, and that Voltaire’s Commen- 
taires had not yet had their full effect, the very same idea can be 
found as late as 1799 in the writings of none other than La Harpe 
himself. ‘J’ai taché d’expliquer les motifs de la préférence per- 
sonnelle accordée assez généralement 4 Corneille,’ he wrote in 
the Lycée (vi.91). 

The Racinians were few in number, therefore, but they were 
influential. In all likelihood, they were at least indirectly res- 
ponsible for the gradual decline in the yearly number of per- 
formances of Corneille’s tragedies. As composition of the 
Théâtre-Français repertory was left to the discretion of the 
actors, pressure from as important a contributor to the theatre as 
Voltaire could surely have influenced their choices (cf. AL 
(1770), 1i.33-41). Even if no pressure had been brought to bear, 
however, the actors, considering themselves the guardians of Ze 
bon goût, would no doubt have responded to the trend away from 
Corneille which they discerned in the major critical writings of 
their day’. The fairly even attendance at Corneille’s plays when 
they were performed suggests that the troupe did not withhold 
them for lack of an adequate response. 

A strong emphasis on the written word as ultimate proof of 
perfection was another factor in Corneille’s more modest success 
on the Parisian stage. He, even more than Racine, needed to be 


6 italics added. The remarks of 7 conversely, Vauvenargues accused 
Ximénes were published anonymously the comédiens in the early 1740s of 
in 1768 as the Examen impartial des being responsible for Corneille’s sus- 
meilleures tragédies de Racine (Paris). tained popularity on the Parisian stage 
The author acknowledged them else- up to that time. 
where in his writings. 
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staged to be appreciated, as even a few eighteenth-century critics 
recognized. Mercier, for instance, warned his contemporaries in 
vain (Essai, p.293): ‘On juge trop des pièces de théâtre dans la 
solitude du cabinet: on prend alors le microscope en main, et 
l’on grossit tout à son aise les taches et les fautes du poète.’ 
It was a good way, he added, to ‘decompose’ a reputation, but 
not to evaluate a play. 

To these external reasons for the lagging performances of 
Cornelian tragedy must also be added an internal one: the heroes 
and heroines of Corneille presented a particular challenge to 
actors which did not conform to the prevailing style of declama- 
tion and which the available actors were either unable or dis- 
inclined to meet. The study of Descotes on the major roles of 
Cornelian theatre makes this point quite well. This being true, 
it is not difficult to understand why, when Corneille’s tragedies 
were performed, audience response was only average and not 
more enthusiastic. 

A further point to be made with regard to the partial eclipse 
of Corneille’s glory is a certain amount of ambiguity in some 
judgments. In contradiction with statements of other eighteenth- 
century critics, Trublet declared (p.318), “Corneille is in most 
repute with the men of judgment, and Racine most to the taste 
of the public. Again, Mercier wrote, in L’An deux mil quatre 
cent quarante (1.352-353): ‘Le temps, juge souverain, qui anéantit 
également et les éloges et les critiques, le temps a prononcé et a 
mis une grande distance entre ces deux écrivains: l’un (Corneille) 
est un génie du premier ordre; l’autre, à quelques traits près 
empruntés des Grecs, n’est qu’un bel esprit, comme on l’a ap- 
précié dans: son siècle même.” Given Mercier’s extremely nega- 
tive view of Racine, it can safely be assumed that he was identi- 
fying the judgment of time with his own. But why Trublet, 
who was more favourably inclined toward Racine, should also 
appear to give the advantage to Corneille is not clear, since it has 
been seen that Racine’s greater delicacy was thought of precisely 
as a quality that could appeal to and be appreciated by only an 
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elite. If we are not willing to consider Trublet devoid of intelli- 
gence, as did Grimm’, we must presume that the question was 
complex enough to allow more than one perspective or interpre- 
tation, a comforting thought to be kept in mind in modern 
attempts to assess the situation. 

At roughly the same time, curiously, as the partisans of 
Racine began to attack traditional views with vigour, one can 
observe a decline in popularity of both Corneille and Racine. 
About mid-century, the comédiens found themselves obliged to 
include in the programme ballets and music in order to draw 
reluctant crowds to the theatre, and the Cornelian and Racinian 
masterpieces were even staged in balletic or lyrical form. Times 
were changing, and new genres were being devised to satisfy new 
needs, and, more important still, new audiences. Voltaire strug- 
gled valiantly to keep classical tragedy ‘up to date,’ but the 
public was more interested in livelier tragedies, such as those of 
Shakespeare now being staged. Corneille was to enjoy a strong 
surge of renewed enthusiasm during the Napoleonic era, and 
Racine would also draw a greater response later in the nineteenth 
century, with the advent of the talented actress Rachel. But, by 
1789, it would be safe to say that both Corneille and Racine 
were now literary history, a treasured part of the cultural heritage 
and the undisputed masters of their field, but none the less of the 
irrevocable past. 

The chapters of this investigation dealing with the several 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine have shown that the eighteenth 
century had its own favourites among them. Phèdre, Iphigénie 
and Andromaque were the most popular of Racine’s tragedies 
between 1715 and 1789, and those tragedies of Corneille most 
frequently performed were Le Cid, Rodogune and Heéraclius. 


8 cf. CL iv.159: ‘notre La Bruyère and Mérope. Lancaster (French tra- 
moderne, M. l’abbé Trublet, inspec- gedy in the time of Louis XV and 
teur général de toutes les puérilités.’ Voltaire, ii.571-583) describes Ducis’s 

® see La Harpe, CL iv.74-75 for the manner of adapting Shakespeare and 
distressing success (to La Harpe) of public reaction to it. 

Ducis’s Lear, as great as that of Zaire 
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Oddly enough, the most tearful Racinian tragedy, Bérénice, 
which is fourth in popularity at present, was poorly received by 
the sentimentally inclined eighteenth century (probably because 
Titus, who was considered the hero, was portrayed in an un- 
heroic light, and because the play was seen to contain no conflict). 
Conversely, the second most tearful one, /phigénie, no longer 
enjoys the favour lavished upon it at that time. Likewise, the 
most fearsome Cornelian tragedy, Rodogune, has long since 
ceased to appeal to audiences as much as it did in the eighteenth 
century, and Polyeucte, which lagged behind in popularity then, 
has quietly moved up into the place it once occupied after the 
perenially popular Le Cid. The age of melodrama has passed; 
the notions embodied in the verbs plaire and instruire have 
changed, and men no longer frequent the theatre expressly to 
weep or to fear. 

Weeping and fear, however, especially weeping, constituted 
the most important criterion by which eighteenth-century critics 
judged a play. To be successful, a playwright had not only to 
observe numerous rules of composition, but also to provide a 
maximum of sentimental satisfaction. Since one wept most freely 
and most copiously over a pathetic situation, the tragedies of 
Racine, which usually emphasized the hero as victim, were des- 
tined to please critics far more than those of Corneille, in which 
the hero’s role as agent received greater stress. One also wept 
more easily over lovers than over statesmen and generals, and 
one wept best when undistracted by tasteless flaws in style, both 
conditions fulfilled to the greater satisfaction by Racine rather 
than by Corneille?®. 

To the extent that they evoked an emotional response, there- 
fore, the tragedies of Corneille and Racine were applauded by 


10 this perfection of style was im- The perfection of Racine’s style was 
portant, but not unduly so. Men were indeed a source of suffrages for him, 
well able to applaud shoddy writing, particularly in the eyes of critics, but 
as their appreciation of numerous the lack of this alone would not have 
eighteenth-century dramatists proves. sufficed to condemn Corneille. 
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the eighteenth century. But this was not the only norm. They 
were also expected to support high moral ideals (AL (1770), 
1.6-7): “Cinna, Polyeucte, Phèdre, Andromaque, Iphigénie en 
Aulide, Athalie, Bajazet, Inès, l’Electre de Crébillon, Rhadamiste, 
Iphigénie en Tauride de Guimont de la Touche, Zaire, M érope, 
Aire, Le Comte de Cominge, etc.: voilà les pièces que nousaimons, 
que nous voyons, que nous revoyons, que nous lisons et relisons, 
parce qu’elles parlent directement 4 nos coeurs, et que nous 
pouvons nous appliquer la morale qui en résulte In varying 
degrees, those who approved of Corneille’s and Racine’s theatre 
believed that they did accomplish this double aim. 

All was not unequivocal assent, however. Racine was cen- 
sured for a certain languor, an occasional lapse into galanterie, 
which his emphasis on love and the very perfection of his style 
made inevitable; there was not enough force, not enough fear in 
his plays. Corneille, on the other hand, was taken to task for an 
excess of energy which expressed itself in grandiloquent dialogue 
and overly heroic heroes; there was not enough tenderness, not 
enough pity, in his plays. 

Nevertheless, both Corneille and Racine were acknowledged 
masters in their field because of the majesty with which they 
endowed the tragic genre. Corneille had given it, in the words of 
the abbé Lambert (p.iii): ‘une certaine force, une certaine 
élévation, qui surprend, qui enlève, et qui rend jusqu’à ses dé- 
fauts, si on lui en peut reprocher quelques-uns, plus estimables 
que les vertus des autres.’ And, as for Racine: ‘il sut. . trouver 
Part de joindre à l’élégance continue de la versification, tout ce 
qui peut ennoblir cette méme versification, je veux dire les 
moeurs, les sentiments, les caractères, les passions: tout cela pris 
dans l’humanité.’ 

The subordination of characterization in both of these 
judgments is of prime importance. Racine, it was generally 


11 criticism of specific Racinian eighteenth century’s growing need for 
tragedies has demonstrated, however, emotional gratification. 
that even Racine did not satisfy the 
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acknowledged, drew magnificently from a profound understand- 
ing of human nature. Yet men as discerning as Voltaire were as 
impressed by his ability to express his insights in a most exacting 
form as much as, if not more than they were impressed by his 
competence in matters of psychology. Corneille, less attentive, 
perhaps, to the intricacies of human psychology than to those 
of dramatic composition, had created none the less an amazing 
family of outstanding individuals in his plays. Just as often as 
they were admired, however, the heroes of Corneille were judged 
offensive to le bon goût because they did not conform to pre- 
existing notions of what a tragic hero should be. In the criticism 
of the time, characterization received scant attention in com- 
parison with other facets of tragedy; when it was examined, it 
was normally interpreted as the fairly superficial moeurs nationales. 

It would be absurd to expect eighteenth-century criticism to 
conform to criteria formulated by later ages. On the other hand, 
what is more essential to an understanding of tragedy than charac- 
terization? A less cursory glance at the question on the part of 
the critics might well have led to sounder reflections on the nature 
of tragedy and, consequently, on the nature of the tragedy best 
suited to their age. Indeed, one of the by-products of our investi- 
gation of eighteenth-century attitudes toward Corneille and 
Racine is that it leads into a broader consideration of tragedy in 
French literature, a subject we can do little more than touch 
upon here. 

An aesthetic dilemma was produced in the eighteenth century 
by vacillation between a growing belief in the relativity of taste 
and the persistent adherence to absolute norms inherited from the 
preceding century!?. Searching investigations of the aesthetic 
experience, beginning with La Motte and Du Bos, an increasing 
awareness of other literatures, and probably, too, the simple 
realization that perfection was an impossible goal, were gradu- 
ally establishing more flexible criteria for judgment of literary 


12 for a discussion of this idea, see la tragédie classique française, French 
Mathé Allain, ‘Voltaire et la fin de review (1965), xxxix.384-393. 
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works. But the example of Corneille, whose individuality re- 
quired precisely such criteria for proper evaluation, yet who was 
revered and admired more than he was understood, marks 
dramatically the limited acceptance or progress of the newer ideas. 
A very sane remark in this regard was printed in the 1774 Année 
littéraire (iv.86-87): ‘en comparant la douleur tendre de Monime 
et la douleur impétueuse de Cornélie, on ne doit pas conclure que 
cette dernière blesse les bienséances théâtrales, par la raison que 
la nature n’a dû donner aux femmes d’autres armes que des 
larmes et une douceur qui les rend plus éloquentes. . . .Il n’est. . . 
point de bienséances théâtrales absolues; toutes sont relatives. 
Peut-être même, dans ce siècle, n’est-il pas une seule république 
où le rôle de Cornélie, lu devant une assemblée de femmes, ne 
produisit beaucoup plus d’effet et n’inspirât plus d’admiration 
que celui de Monime.’ Unfortunately, such an open-minded 
attitude was rare. Generally, despite insistance on the importance 
of les bienséances nationales, only one standard was acceptable— 
the critic’s own idea of human nature, in France, and in the 
eighteenth century. 

The relative disesteem for Cornelian heroes is a case in point. 
There have been times in the history of mankind when heroes 
were in style and men disposed to admire. The eighteenth cen- 
tury was not one of those times. Admiration was a sterile emotion 
only briefly effective, Voltaire noted time and time again in the 
commentaires ; it touched the heart of the spectator, but not pro- 
foundly, then vanished without leaving the warm feeling that 
was produced by pity for the hero. It was not that audiences and 
critics were incapable of admiration; it was that they wanted to 
select their reactions—again a manifestation of the inability to 
adapt, to be flexible, the mark, perhaps, of a culture conscious 
of a duty to preserve its heritage. Fundamentally, the problem 
of the eighteenth century with regard to Cornelian theatre, of 
the critic particularly, was that he was a very self-conscious 
spectator. His emphasis on the tragic emotions—the effects of 
the tragedy on himself—suggests that, when he went to see 
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a play, or read it in the privacy of his home, he was watching two 
plays simultaneously. He was watching himself watching the 
play (i. e., he was studying closely his own reactions), and was 
possibly more fascinated by the spectacle in which he was the 
hero than he was by the other. Seeing or studying a tragedy, 
therefore, was somewhat like an experiment in which the ration- 
ally imposed pattern of hero and plot (determined by the strictly 
regulated code of rules which the dramatist was to follow) was 
the constant factor, while the critic was the variable one. He 
knew what effects he wanted to experience and Corneille’s 
heroes failed to co-operate, in a sense, because they escaped from 
the rigid control that the neo-classical mind wanted to exercise. 
They did not produce the desired effects of ‘tears and fears’; 
nor did they correspond with the rational image that men wanted 
to impose. Hence they were hors nature, invraisemblables. Whether 
there had been a Voltaire or not, eighteenth-century criticism 
would have frowned on this aspect of the theatre of Corneille. 
The notion of vraisemblance, though indispensable to a 
true work of art, proved detrimental to classical tragedy (as did 
also that of bienséance) when exaggerated and abused by eight- 
eenth-century punctiliousness. Only a certain kind of truth, the 
beautiful truth, was to be tolerated, because the purpose of 
theatre, even of serious theatre, was solely to please an audience 
eager for emotional gratification (including that derived from 
the trials and triumphs of virtue) through the representation of 
reality as the spectator wished it to be. Eighteenth-century 
theatre was a social phenomenon; unlike ancient tragedy, it was 
totally divorced from its religious origins, totally uninterested in 
the problem of evil at the very centre of the tragic experience. 
Even the hero’s necessary flaw was interpreted less as a character 
defect than as the result of his own virtue (e. g., Britannicus’s 
trust in Néron), or of a pardonable weakness (e. g., Orosmane in 
Zaire), if indeed, the source of evil did not lie outside himself 
completely (e. g., Mérope). Misunderstandings and concealed 
identities removed nearly all trace of guilt from a principal 
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character. ‘Le héros ne doit jamais avoir tort,’ Fontenelle stated 
categorically (iii.16), ‘et il faut lui en épargner jusqu’à la moindre 
apparence.’ 

Fontenelle also thought that the tragedy of Œdipus, brought 
about (as he saw it) in none of the above ways, but only by pure 
fatality, was one of the most sterile subjects ever treated because 
it moved him so little (iii.19): ‘On ne remporte d’@dipe, et 
des pièces qui lui ressemblent, qu’une désagréable et inutile con- 
viction des misères de la condition humaine.’ Fréron, too, found 
the subject of @dipus Rex most extravagant (LOET ïi.62-63), 
ill-suited to mankind in general and to Frenchmen in particular. 
Œdipus, he believed, was a virtuous man punished senselessly 
for an imaginary crime. Desfontaines ( Jugements i.257-258) 
agreed with Fontenelle, but only to a point; for he judged 
@dipus to be a unique kind of tragedy and insisted that it aroused 
in the spectator feelings of horror and pity elsewhere unmatched?3. 

These few observations on the tragic subject which Aristotle 
considered most perfect are of immense value. They demonstrate 
the loss, by the eighteenth century, of the metaphysical dimension 
of tragedy, and the essentially melodramatic view of evil which it 
entertained. Fatality as depicted in Greek tragedy seemed some- 
thing completely alien to man and therefore ‘une théologie 
extravagante.’ Men were indignant at the spectacle of evil as 
perpetuated by cruel gods or whatever one might equate with 
fatality, and they did not wish to admit—at least not in their 
tragedies—that fatality had not died with the gods and that 
failure is the natural state of man. They refused simultaneously 
to place the principle of evil either outside of man or within him. 


13 Voltaire’s Œdipe (1718) capitalizes 
on the notion of pure fatality as the 
cause of the tragedy. Voltaire’s pur- 
pose was to question the intentions of 
‘the gods’ regarding men and the 
infallibility generally attributed to the 
ministers of religion thanks to a 
hitherto widespread credulity. It is to 


be noted that Jocaste takes her own 
life at the end of the play not out of 
remorse, but out of scorn for the 
capricious gods, the truly guilty ones 
in her opinion: ‘au milieu des hor- 
reurs du destin qui m’opprime, / J'ai 
fait rougir les dieux qui m’ont forcé au 
crime.’ 
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Not realizing that hell is far more dramatic than heaven, they 
created an essentially passive and virtuous hero, one who never 
challenged the limits of his existence because he never offended the 
dictates of le bon goit'*. 

Armed with this limited perspective on the world of tragedy, 
eighteenth-century critics devoted their attention to the formal 
elements of a play and were unable to pierce its shell of accidental 
characteristics. The full significance of truly tragic situations in 
both Corneille and Racine was lost to them, and preoccupation 
with trivia precluded a broader and more meaningful analysis of 
their plays. 

The observations of Fontenelle and Desfontaines also point 
up a further inadequacy in the eighteenth century’s understanding 
of the nature of tragedy. A play was thought to be tragic if it 
evoked sentiments of terror and pity; without these emotions, 
there simply was no tragedy, and, to have a tragedy, little more 
than that was required. Terror and pity, were construed, 
furthermore, in a limited and literal sense. One had to be terrified, 
to fear for the hero because of the actual peril in which he found 
himself, not because of the inevitability of his situation. One had 
to be moved to pity, even to tears, because one felt sorry for him 
(and his lady-love) in his plight. From this position, Voltaire 
could well argue that Corneille was not tragic and that Racine 
was not tragic enough. Nevertheless, the assumption is erroneous 
in that it tends to confuse effect (the feelings experienced) with 
cause (the tragic situation). 

The basic problem of eighteenth-century criticism was not 
that men misunderstood the purpose of tragedy15, but that they 


4 


14 Corneille understood that beauty 
was not the exclusive interest of 
artists but was hampered by the rules 
in his attempts to apply his principle. 
The paucity of eighteenth-century 
comments on his Discours is interest- 
ing. Voltaire (M. xxxii.347-367) was 
generally in favour of them; Mercier 
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(Essai, p.255) predictably criticized 
them severely.) Critics knew the rules; 
they were not interested in discussing 
exceptions or experimentation. 

15 some of them did, of course. Cf. 
Lettres de Rousseau, iii.87-88: ‘Le 
but du poème dramatique est didac- 
tique.” 
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misunderstood its nature. They had inherited from sixteenth- 
century theorists the rather simple notion that tragedy consisted 
of the adventure of a noble (7. e., royal, and therefore virtuous) 
character which entailed personal danger and which was concluded 
by the resolution of that danger by death or in some other unhappy 
way!5. Writers had infused tragedy with more conflict since that 
time; it had become more dramatic and less lyrical. But the funda- 
mental theory remained unchanged: physical peril was equated 
with the tragic when the imperiled character was a nobleman. 

Corneille and Racine went beyond this definition in some 
cases, of course, but to what extent they were conscious of the 
tragic as tragic can be and has been disputed. The heavy stress on 
psychological interaction in Racine’s tragedies tends to obscure 
the larger dimension, and the triumphant attitude of Corneille’s 
heroes suggests that they do not really recognize the limitations 
of all things human—they are in control of their destiny. Never- 
theless, we still consider Corneille and Racine great tragic writers, 
for the former does show us defiance of normal limits in his 
heroes and the latter does represent his characters in the grip of 
desperate dilemmas. Both are truly tragic in some plays. Horace, 
Polyeucte and Phèdre are certainly tragedies in the full sense of the 
word. But many of their other plays are tragedies only in the formal 
sense of the accepted definition. They present dramatic conflicts, 
personal and interpersonal, but they do not bear the stamp of a 
‘tragic sense of life.’ They either present no clear protagonist or 
else they reduce him to the posture of a victim of evil originating 
outside himself. 

Having the same outlook on the genre as did Corneille and 
Racine, eighteenth-century critics and dramatists (frequently 
one person was both) had also the same failings or limitations, 
although in their case these were not redeemed by the clearly 
outstanding talents of the two great masters. This being so, we 


16 cf, Julius Caesar Scaliger’s Poetics ment fatal dans un style sérieux et tout 
(1561): tragedy is ‘la représentation en vers.’ 
d’une fortune illustre avec un dénoue- 
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can understand their admiration for Corneille and Racine as 
well as their preoccupation with matters that seem to us superficial 
(or at times odd) in their examination of the theatre of these 
men—such as ethical norms, nobility of character (z. e., there 
was little tolerance of /e caractére bas or lapses in the conduct of 
nobler heroes), the treatment of love, versification and uniform- 
ity of tone, the mixture of love and politics, etc., etc. With such 
a scale of values, it is little wonder that eighteenth-century 
dramatists fell far short of the perfection in their models, and that 
their efforts to rejuvenate the tragic genre removed them still 
further from the authors of Polyeucte and Phèdre. Despite con- 
tinuing admiration for Corneille and Racine, the new age turned 
increasingly toward the melodramatic that was implied in their 
understanding of tragedy and the tragic hero. 

A primary difficulty was, in the eighteenth century as in the 
sixteenth, that Frenchmen had not searched their souls for their 
own expression of the tragic experience. Instead, they adopted and 
adapted that of the literature of antiquity. The anciens may have 
lost the battle with the modernes in one sense, but in another they 
won; for their influence on the evolution of the modern drama 
was as pervasive as it was subtle. In a remarkably clear-sighted 
observation, Grimm (CZ vi.172) analyses thus the dilemma of 
French tragedy in the latter half of the eighteenth century: ‘Ce 
n’est pas le génie qui aura manqué à nos poètes; mais l’esprit de 
religion et de gouvernement aura en tout lieu dégradé l’art 
dramatique. Nous avons donc fait un insigne paralogisme con- 
tre le goût, lorsqu’à la renaissance des arts nous avons introduit 
la tragédie ancienne sur nos théâtres. Il fallait sentir qu’elle ne 
convenait ni au but de nos spectacles, ni au temps, ni aux lieux de 
leur représentation; il fallait voir que la tragédie ainsi dénaturée 
deviendrait bientôt un jeu d’enfant. C’est ce qui est arrivé. Notre 
tragédie a un code particulier de lois; les événements s’y passent 
et s’y enchaînent autrement que dans le monde moral. Les 
personnages agissent par des motifs autres que ceux qui déter- 
minent les actions des hommes; leurs discours ne ressemblent 
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point à ceux que l'intérêt, la passion, la vérité de la situation 
inspirent: tout le système de la tragédie moderne est un système 
de convention et de fantaisie qui n’a point de modèle dans la 
nature.’ Keeping in mind Grimm’s sympathy for the new 
dramatic theories of Diderot and Beaumarchais, among others, 
and abstracting from his argument the great tragedies which 
gave rise to a century of sterile imitation, there still remains much 
truth in what he said. It is little wonder that some men rose up in 
protest against such a state of affairs. “Nous n’avons point en 
France de spectacle proprement dit,’ Mercier exclaimed (Essai, 
p-3), ‘mais des assemblées particulières, où quelques hommes 
réunis, après s’étre formé un goût délicat, mais composé, mais 
factice, ont donné une valeur exorbitante à des ouvrages qui, 
quoique beaux, ont dans leur structure et dans leur idiome 
quelque chose d’étranger et d’inaccessible au reste de la nation.’ 

We are again reminded of the sixteenth century when we con- 
sider the evolution of serious theatrical genres in the eighteenth 
century: the earlier time had witnessed a split into two theatres, one 
popular and the other aristocratic, brought about by the initiative 
of an elite; now, a similar split was being effected, this time be- 
cause of popular demands. It was as if the people were exacting a 
sort of revenge for having been separated from their theatre, 
which, in the middle ages, had occupied such an important place 
in their lives. 

Perhaps the eighteenth-century Frenchman, in spite of his 
acute awareness of injustice and evil, was still too optimistic about 
human progress really to believe in tragedy. Although unshackled 
(in many cases) from Christian notions of redeemed man, per- 
haps his enthusiasm and hope substituted a kind of humanistic 
redemption for the Christian salvation that rescued him from his 
tragic condition. At any rate, tragedy was for him, as Grimm so 
aptly termed it, a game. As such, it had to follow elaborate and 
demanding rules. Criticism of tragedy became, logically, a corres- 
ponding game to see whether the rules had been kept—norma- 
tive, therefore, rather than interpretative. One is reminded of the 
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Encyclopédie’s numerous explanations and illustrations of the 
human arts: the eighteenth-century devotee of tragedy seemed 
bent on explaining away the ‘mystery’ of the creative impulse 
and reducing it completely to a rational pattern. What is more, 
because they benefited from the illustrious example of two great 
masters, critics became overconfident and fastidious. Noting 
this trend early in the century (it was to become aggravated with 
time), Rémond de Saint-Mard asked (iii.319): “Lisons-nous un 
ouvrage? Ce n’est point pour le lire, c’est pour surprendre son 
auteur en faute; c’est pour cela qu’on aiguise sa sagacité, qu’on 
déploie toutes les forces de son esprit.” 

Critics thought of themselves as men of good taste. But a 
man of good taste, as Mercier pointed out in Mon bonnet de nuit 
(ii.133), may not be the best judge of a man of genius. The 
objectivity on which he prides himself can easily become an 
obstacle to his appreciation of a truly great work. The attitudes 
of eighteenth-century critics toward Corneille and Racine prove 
this to be true. Even though the two great men composed their 
masterpieces according to the very norms by which they were 
judged, they far surpassed them. The ‘je ne sais quoi,’ the some- 
thing beyond the rules in their great plays was sensed but un- 
discovered (in the sense of being accurately identified and rightly 
appreciated) by critics of the eighteenth century. Certainly the 
method of evaluation most frequently employed, that of com- 
parison and contrast, was not, in their hands, a reliable tool. 
Ofall the eighteenth century critics, perhaps Rivarol came closest 
to the truth when he rejected it. After the reading of a very long 
and very boring parallel between Corneille and Racine, he said 
to its author: ‘Votre paralléle est fort bien, mais il est un peu 
long, et je le réduirais à ceci: L’un s’appelait Pierre Corneille, et 
Pautre s’appelait Jean Racine.’ 

17 Mercier was to reiterate the same aussi y verser de l’huile: il embrasserait 
conclusion in the 1770s (Essai, p. un ouvrage sous un point de vue 
313): ‘Le vrai critique n’existe pas en général, il ne serait ni chagrin ni 


France. Il ne se contenterait pas de envieux, ni dédaigneux.’ 
savoir moucher la lampe; il saurait 
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APPENDIX I 


Corneille and Racine at the Comédie française, 


1715-1789 
A. Frequency of performances by decades: Corneille 
play I7II 1721 1731 1741 1751 1761 1771 1781 Total 
—20 739  —40 —$50 —60 -70 -80 -90 
Le Cid 65 31 41 29 22 15 341033105270 
Rodogune F9 0-20 13 35 41 130 E S eer Sy, 
Héraclius 35 32 17 13 II 13 II 135014) 
Horace Ate 25 II 15 2 16 17 II 162 
Cinna 100022 8 20 5 19 28 250 0147 
Polyeucte 42 25 16 20 28 7 7 12 157 
Pompée 20 27 4 4 8 - 3 - 66 
Nicom ède 26,213 - - 3 ZERTO 7 69 
Sertorius II 3 ~ - 10 ~ 5 4 33 
Don Sanche 4 4 - 5 II 7 — =) 3I 
Œdipe 17 5 = ~ - ~ ~ - 22 
total: 299° 207, 4110 141 172 «90 139. 127 1285 


B. Frequency of performances by decades: Racine. 


play 1711 1721 1731 1741 1751 1761 1771 1781 total 
20) 3A 408, 5o M=Co ms —70,, = 80, —90 
Phédre Co GSE OM AI 45% 39-4726 0 33 345 
Iphigénie 46 56 AV 36x 37s et 25 274002600271 0280 
Britann. 38 43 28 18 2A ty 27 3207 27 cage 
Androm. 58 56 14 19 31 4 124020600220 
Athalie 29 27 13 25 23 25 18 34 194 
Mithrid. 60 38 25 17 17 17 15 17 206 
Bajazet 23 35 24 18 22 I 12 ig EYO 
Bérénice 16 I0 - - 14 5 - I5 6o 
Esther — 8 - - - - - - 8 
Thébaïde - 7 -= = — - - — 7 
total 233 RALES E79 IOS 153 135. 196. 1693 


1 these totals do not correspond with ances for the whole of the second 
those used in this study because, in and ninth decades were used. 
this instance, the number of perform- 
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C. Popularity of plays in order of performances 
CORNEILLE RACINE 


1. Le Cid (234) 1. Phèdre (318) 
2. Rodogune (173) 2. Îphigénie (258) 
3. Héraclius (165) 3. Britannicus (210) 
4. Horace (146) 4. Andromaque (194) 
5. Cinna (141) s. Athalie (190) 
Polyeucte (141) 

6. Pompée (59) 6. Mithridate (186) 
7. Nicoméde (56) 7. Bajazet (145) 
8. Sertorius (33) 8. Bérénice (59) 
9. Don Sanche (31) 9. Esther (8) 

10. (Œdipe (22) 10. La Thébaïde (7) 


D. Popularity of plays in order of average audience size 


1. Polyeucte (779) 1. Athalie (755) 

2. Rodogune (597) 2. Iphigénie (606) 

3. Don Sanche (592) 3. Andromaque (591) 
4. Cinna (570) 4. Phèdre (581) 

5. Horace (565) 5. Britannicus (541) 
6. Pompée (544) 6. Mithridate (531) 
7. Héraclius (542) 7. Bérénice (520) 

8. Le Cid (539) 8. Æsther (471) 

9. Nicomède (528) 9. La Thébaide (450) 
10. W@dipe (508) 10. Bajazet (443) 

I. 


Sertorius (489) 


Lami 


E. Distribution of attendance levels: Corneille? 


Play excellent very good good average fair poor 
over 1000 800-999 600—799 400-599 200-399 to 199 
Le Cid 12- 7% 29—16% 25-14% 45-24% 63-34% 10— 5% 


Rodogune 5- 4%  17-13% 47-35% 34-26% 26-20% 4- 3% 
Héraclius 10- 7% 26-18% 20-14% 33-22% 41-28% 16-11% 
Horace 6 5% 21-17% 25-20% 42-33% 22-17% 11— 9% 
Cinna 11-11% 8- 8% 19-20% 28-29% 22-23% 8- 8% 
Polyeucte 33-26% 23-18%; 30-24% 26-21% 14-11% — 

Pompée « 2- 4% 5-9% 14-25% 19-34% 16-29% — 

Nicomède 3- 7% 5-11% 9-20% 11-25% 7-16% 9-20% 


Sertorius 2— 8% 623% 9-35% 5-19% 4-15% 
Don Sanche — 6-19%  8-26% 10-32% 7-23% — 

Æ dipe I- 5% 418% 3-14% 3-14% 99-41% 2- 9% 
Total: 83- 8% 146-15% 206-21% 260-26% 232-23% 64- 6% 


2 i. e., of the Cid’s 234 performances, 1000 paying spectators, an attendance 
12 or 7% were attended by more than here categorized as excellent. (Because 
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F. Distribution of attendance levels: Racine 


play excellent very good good average fair poor 
Over 1000 800-999 600-799 400-599 200-399 to 199 
Phèdre 10— 5%  33-16% 51-25% 60-29% 44-21% 8- 4% 
Iphigénie 18- 8% 42-20% 40-19% 59-27% 48-22% 8- 4% 
Britannicus 12- 7% 20-12% 27-16% 49-29% 49-29% 11- 7% 
Andromaque 17-10% 22-14% 33-20% 41-25% 43-27% 6- 4% 
Athalie 29-20% 39-27% 25-17% 38-26% 13- 9% I= 1% 
Mithridate 11- 7% 16-10% 29-18%, 45-28% 47-29% 13- 8% 
Bajazet 5-4% %8% 13-11% 23-20% 45-39% 19-17% 
Bérénice = A 9% 12-27% 14-32% 13-30% 1- 2% 
Esther — 1513%0 225% 1-13% 338% 113% 
Thébaïde — 1—14%  — 2-29% 3-43% 1-14% 
Total: 102- 8% 187-15% 232-19% 332-27% 308-25 % 69- 5% 
G. Partial statistics on Crébillon and V. oltaire, 1715-1374 

Atrée et 
Thyeste (8). — 2-25% 3 — 1—13% 2-25% 3-38% 
Electre (99) 11-11% 10-10% 27-27% 20-20% 28-28% 3- 3% 
Rhadamiste 

(150) 5-3% 19-7% 27-18% 29-19% 57-38% 22-15% 

ahomet 

(69) 13-19% 23-33% 17-25% 14-20% 1- 1% 1- 1% 
Mérope 

(145) 38-26% 61-42% 36-25% 9 6% 1- 6% — 
Bidipe (158) 9- 6% 29-18% 33-21% 48-30% 34-22% 5-3% 
Zaire (141) 53-38% 46-33% 26-18% 12- 9% 43% — 


Average audience level 


Atrée et Thyeste 425 
Electre 599 
Rhadamiste 451 
Mahomet 800 


of the need to round off figures, per- 
centages do not total 100 for every 
play.) It must be remembered that the 
number of performances used to ob- 
tain the percentages is the one attain- 


Mérope 881 
Œdipe 597 
Zaïre 898 


able in Lancaster’s registers. For Le 
Cid, therefore, that number is not 
234, but 184. Were statistics available 
through 1789. the results would prob- 
ably remain relatively the same. 
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APPENDIX II 


Corneille and Racine in print, 1715-1789 


A. Total number of printings’ 


Œuvres? 
Corneille: 30 
Racine: 29 


Pieces Total Translations 


63 93 35 
58 87 35 


B. Distribution among Corneille’s plays: 


Le Cid 10 
Cinna 9 
Horace 8 
Rodogune 6 
Polyeucte 5 
Héraclius 4 
Pompée 4 

4 


Sertorius 


Nicoméde 
Œdipe 
Suréna 
Attila 
Othon 
Pertharite 
Théodore 


Tite et Bérénice 


ei bi = bi mi N WwW 


C. Distribution among Racine’s plays 


Athalie 10 
Andromaque 9 
Iphigénie 8 
Esther 7 
Phèdre 5 
Bérénice 4 


1 figures are taken from the cata- 
logue of the Bibliothèque nationale in 
Paris. No distinction is made here 
between new editions and reprintings. 

2includes complete works and 
œuvres choisies. 


932 


Britannicus 
Mithridate 
La Thébaïde 
Alexandre 


Bajazet 


D NAA 


3 signifies individual plays. This 
figure includes those individual plays 
that were translated into other lan- 
guages, although the number of these 
translations is also given at the far 
right. 
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APPENDIX III 


Biographical notes 


After each name, the page reference indicates the place in this 
study where the person in question was first mentioned. For 
more details, the reader is referred to the Dictionnaire des lettres 
françaises, ed. Georges Grente et al. (Paris 1951-1964). Most 
of the following persons can be found there, in the third volume 
(in two parts), which deals with the eighteenth century. 


Agarq, Jean Pierre d’ (32), 1717-1809. Protégé of Fréron and 
eventually professor at the Ecole royale militaire. Although 
mocked by La Harpe and Lebrun, he was a member of several 
academies and the author of numerous writings, the most in- 
teresting to us being his Observations sur Boileau, sur Racine, sur 
Crébillon, sur Voltaire et sur la langue francaise en général (The 
Hague 1770). 


Beauchamp, Pierre François Godard de (40), 1689-1761. 
Author of novels often published anonymously, of comedies 
staged at the Théâtre italien, and of rather spicy tales offered to 
the public as translations from the Greek and Persian. Then, one 
of the initiators of the history of the theatre, with his influential 
Recherches sur les théâtres de France. 


Belloy, Pierre Laurent Buyrette, dit Dormont de (48), 1727- 
1775. First an actor, then a writer of tragedies whose best known 
work, a patriotic piece called Le Siége de Calais, obtained for him 
a place in the Académie francaise, however much he was mocked 
by a jealous Voltaire. 


Bernis, François Joachim de Pierre (121), 1715-1794. Prelate 
and poet who devoted his life to an important political and 
diplomatic career and to an equally imposing (at least in volume) 
literary career. A rather affected style mars his poems, but the 
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familiar, conversational tone he strikes in his memoirs and 
correspondence are considerably more enjoyable. 


Blin de Sainmore, Adrien Michel Hyacinthe (106), 1733- 
1807. Dramatist whose one great success was his tragedy Or- 
phanis (1773). He occupied various posts as royal censor, archi- 
vist, historiographer, etc. His admiration for Voltaire led him to 
defend the commentaires and Voltaire’s preference for Racine. 


Brumoy, Pierre (25), 1688-1742. Professor, first of rhetoric at 
Caen, then of mathematics at Louis-le-grand in Paris. A collabo- 
rator of the Journal de Trévoux between 1722 and 1739. His 
Théâtre des Grecs, intended to rehabilitate the victims of an un- 
favourable prejudice, is an attempt at literary criticism that is very 
interesting for its time. 


Charpentier, L. (28), dates unknown. Author of numerous 
writings concerning morality (e.g., Lettres écrites sur divers écrits 
de nos jours contraires à la religion et aux moeurs (1751). 


Clément, Jean Marie Bernard (129), 1742-1812. Not to be 
confused with the author of the Cing années littéraires, he was 
known as Clément de Dijon (and, to Voltaire, “l’inclément”). 
Author of a tragedy, Médée, satires and various literary obser- 
vations. Collaborated with La Porte in the compilation of Anec- 
dotes dramatiques (1755) and wrote nine letters to Voltaire (1773- 
1776), the fifth and sixth of which deal with the commentaires. 


Clément, Pierre (de Genéve) (91), 1707-1767. Protestant 
minister who abandoned his work for the theatre. He wrote 
several plays, and spent the last ten years of his life half-mad, 
supposedly because of overwork. 


Cubiéres-Palmézeau, Michel, chevalier de (47), 1753-1820. 
Also called Dorat-Cubières and numerous other pseudonyms. 
His work comprises 150 volumes of writings, among them over a 
dozen plays. He called himself the poet of the Revolution, but his 
talent was not as exalted as his ambition. He attacked Boileau 
(1787) and tried to rewrite Phèdre (1805). 
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Desprez de Boissy, Charles (58), ?1730-1787. A man of the 
law and of letters. À member of several academies, both in 
Italy and in France, and the administrator of an establishment for 
the relief of the poor in his leisure time. His only publication is 
his Lettres sur les spectacles in varying stages of development. 


Gaillard, Gabriel Henri (42), 1726-1806. An extremely 
successful writer in his day whose works were frequently crowned 
with Academic prizes. His style was elegant, clear and correct, 
but his writings were marred by too many digressions and cita- 
tions. His historical works are inadequately organized. Member 
of the Académie française and other academies. 


Gédoyn, Nicolas (185), 1667-1744. A Jesuit who became a 
secular priest for reasons of health. A scholar and a friend of 
Voltaire’s father, thanks to Ninon de Lenclos, his aging relative. 
He was the author of scholarly research, literary criticism, and 
of very readable, if somewhat too free and inexact translations 
from the Latin and Greek. 


Gilbert, Nicolas Joseph Laurent (139), 1751-1780. Poet of 
peasant origin whose lack of success embittered him. Author of 
satires and elegiac poems. The development of his talent was cut 
short by his early death at the age of 29. Alfred de Vigny roman- 
ticized his death in Stelo, where the hero appears as the victim 
of a cruel and unappreciative society. In reality, he died rather 
well off and of a fall from a horse. 


Goujet, Claude Pierre (41), 1697-1767. He wrote too fast and 
too carelessly, but was extraordinarily active intellectually. A 
man of vast erudition, he produced a considerable body of his- 
torical writing, translations and editing. His Bibliothèque fran- 
çaise has proved to be a very useful work. 


Joly, Joseph Romain de Saint-Claude (59), 1715-1805. 
Capucin Father renowned in the area around Besancon for 
his observations on literature. He became librarian of the 
capucins of the Marais in Paris (1754), and prepared numerous 
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publications simultaneously with the exercise of his priestly 
ministry. He was consistently an opponent of the phrlosophes. 


Lambert, Claude Francois (39), 1705-1765. Novelist of little 
talent and compiler who published a voluminous amount of 
works without much value. 


La Place, Pierre Antoine de (62), 1707-1793. Author of a 
number of plodding adaptations of English novels and plays, 
whose success (several second editions) may appear surprising 
today. He contributed to the Mercure de France and L’Almanach 
des muses. 


La Porte, Joseph de (54), 1713-1779. Jesuit turned writer, 
and an indefatigable compiler. La Harpe called him “le fripier 
le plus actif de notre littérature.” He collaborated with Fréron 
on his periodicals, then wrote for numerous other periodicals. 


La Tour, Bertrand de (38), 1700-1780. His career extended 
from a professorship at the Sorbonne to a missionary’s labours in 
Canada, then to Montauban, where he exercised his priestly func- 
tions and fulminated against the theatre. Author of a considerable 
body of writings—biographies, sermons, etc. 


Léris, Antoine de (147), 1723-1795. Bureaucrat whose real 
interest was literature. He published a number of works, among 
them his compilation on the theatre, which is rather complete. 


Méhégan, Guillaume Alexandre, chevalier de (51), 1721- 
1766. Historian and littérateur of Irish descent who so distin- 
guished himself that he was invited to occupy the chair of French 
language and literature at Copenhagen. On his return to France 
(1756), he became one of the Journal encyclopédique’s first editors. 
His Tableau de l’histoire moderne (1766) and Histoire de la mar- 
quise de Terville (1756) were especially admired. 


Neuville, Didier Pierre Chicaneau de (54), 1720-1781. After 
a wild youth, he became a lawyer in Paris, then a tutor of young 
nobles, a librarian, a priest, and finally a professor of history at 
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Toulouse. He was the author of several literary works and com- 
pilations. 


Nicéron, Jean Pierre (235), 1685-1738. Barnabite priest who 
was a professor of rhetoric and a provincial preacher as well. He 
conducted scholarly research in Paris from 1716 on. He trans- 
lated several interesting works from the English, and his com- 
pilations are of worth especially for their bibliographical docu- 
mentation. 


Nougaret, Pierre Jean Baptiste (79), 1742-1823. A man of 
average intelligence whose prodigious memory accounts for his 
equally prodigious number of publications. Their quality was 
perhaps not as great as their quantity, but most appeared in 
several editions (indicating considerable popularity). After 
mocking Voltaire, he repented and gained the great man’s favour 
with a piece on the Calas affair. 


Olivet, Pierre Joseph Thoulier (23), 1682-1768. Active man 
of letters all his life. Befriended by Boileau, he took the side of the 
ancients in the quarrel. He wrote a good deal of undistinguished 
poetry and was historian of the Académie francaise, which, to- 
gether with the study of grammar, was the great love of his life. 
As a member (1723), he proved stubborn in his views and soon 
headed a band opposing the philosophes. Called “les d’Olivets,” 
his group was renamed “les Bonnets” after his death. (The 
philosophes were “les chapeaux.”) 


Pons, Jean Francois (59), 1683-1732. An Oratorian who did 
not progress beyond the sub-deaconate. He sided with La Motte 
against mme Dacier in the quarrel. His style has been called 
brilliant though somewhat affected. 


Rosset, Pierre Fulcrand de (104), 1708-1788. Lawyer and poet. 
Author of a didactic poem on agriculture and Latin hymns about 
the saints of France. 


Saint-Foix, Germain Francois Poullain de (38), 1698-1776. 
Musketeer who distinguished himself in the service, but who left 
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the army because he was a difficult person to get along with. 
Bored, he went to Paris, where he spent the next twenty years as a 
popular dramatic author. He was at his best writing one-act 
comedies in prose. He became interested in history toward the 


end of his life. 


Seran de La Tour (31), dates not available. (Born about the 
beginning of the century). Historian with a good knowledge of 
ancient history, a witty writer and author of compilations that are 
exact and intelligently executed. 


Silvain (54). Neither his whole name nor his dates are known. 
He was a lawyer at the parlement and author of a treatise on the 
sublime that can be situated between Boileau and Kant. 


Soubeiran de Scopon, Jean de Scopon, dit (79), 1699-1751. 
Another eighteenth-century man who chose letters instead of 
law as his career. Author of several works, some in prose and 
some in verse. In a number of these works he confronted Duclos, 
with varying success. 
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